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"  The  roads  of  a  country,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  are  public  concerns ;  they  are  as 
necessary  to  a  people  as  the  air  they  breathe." — Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Ho**e  oj  Cvwumons,  1846. 

"  Shnnld  we  lire  to  see  fully  dereloped  all  the  powers  and  energies  of  this  system,  we  have 
DO  douht  we  «hall  also  live  to  see  it  recognized  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  benefits  that  either 
aj^t  or  pbik'sophy  has  conferred  on  mankind." — Quarterly  Review. 

*'  If  I  entertained  any  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  interference  of  Government,  it  is  one 
of  r^^et  that  they  did  not,  in  the  first  instance,  take  a  more  active  and  prominent  part,  that 
they  did  not  themselves  lay  out  for  consideration  what  appeared  to  them  the  best  general 
scheme  for  accommodating  the  traffic  throughout  the  metropolis,  without  having  the  slightest 
r»  ference  to  this  company  or  that" — Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lordt, 
r^jruarv  lith,  1»64. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  treatise  was  written  for  private  circulation  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year;  it  underwent  revision  in  the  parliamentary 
recess ;  and  since  the  subject  attracted  public  notice,  the  author 
has  added,  with  a  view  to  publication  in  a  complete  form, 
the  last  three  chapters.  This  explanation  is  necessary  to 
prevent  a  confusion  of  dates  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  notice,  "  That  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  advise  the  Crown  to  appoint  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  economical  question  connected 
with  our  railway  system  :  that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  conveyance 
on  railways,  and  into  the  charges  which  are  made  by  railway 
companies  to  the  public." 

Without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  important  facts, 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  Legislature  to  deal 
satisfactorily  with  our  railway  system :  it  could  neither  com- 
prehend the  extent  of  the  evil  it  has  inflicted  on  the  country 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  devise  the  necessary  remedy  on  the 
other.  Government  having  determined  "  to  begin  with  the 
beginning,"  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  move- 
ment now  so  well  commenced  may  terminate  in  an  equally 
satisfactory  manner. 


16M  February,  1865. 


PREFACE. 


In  1844  an  Act  of  ParliameDt  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  Government  to  porcbase  on  certain  specified  terms  all 
railways  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  tbat  from  tbat  time  forward 
sboald  be  constructed. 

To  protect,  however,  the  interests  of  the  shareholders,  and 
give  ample  time  to  the  nation  and  the  Legislature  to  have  full 
experience  of  the  management  of  our  railways  by  companies, 
it  was  enacted,  that  twenty-one  years  should  elapse  before  our 
present  system  should  become  subject  to  any  change,  or  the 
rights  of  proprietorship  or  management  of  the  directors  be  in 
any  way  interfered  with.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  in  1866 
this  Act  comes  into  operation,  and  five-sixths  of  the  existing 
railway  mileage  will  eventually  become  subject  to  its  provisions. 

This  measure  was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  administration,  and  passed  through  under  his 
charge.  For  a  considerable  time  previous  to  its  introduction 
there  had  been  not  only  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
public  with  railway  management,  but  also  to  some  extent  with 
the  system  itself.  The  belief  was  universal  that  the  country 
did  not  derive  as  much  benefit  from  its  railways  as  some  conti- 
nental countries  did  from  theirs,  where  they  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  State,  and  were  managed  under  the  immediate 
control  of  their  respective  Governments. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1844  a 
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committee,  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  appointed  "  to  consider  whether  any 
or  what  new  provisions  ought  to  be  introduced  in  such  railway 
bills  as  would  come  before  the  House  during  that  or  any  future 
session,  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  and  the  improvement 
of  the  railway  system."  This  committee  was  nominated  and 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  there  were  examined  before 
it  nearly  all  the  principal  men  of  the  country  connected  with 
railways.  The  evidence  of  these  gentlemen  formed  the  ground- 
work on  which  the  committee  framed  its  reports,  and  the  mea- 
sure subsequently  introduced  into  Parliament  was  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 

Although  there  were  clauses  in  this  bill  relating  to  other 
matters  connected  with  railways  than  their  purchase  by 
Government,  yet  to  enable  the  Government  at  a  future  time  to 
effect  this  object  was  the  main  purpose  for  which  the  Act  was 
passed.  "  The  question,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  introducing 
it  to  the  House,  "  of  the  whole  bill  is  the  purchase  or  option 
of  purchase  on  the  part  of  Government :  if  we  agree  about  that 
we  shall  not  quarrel  about  the  rest;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  differ  about  that,  it  wiU  be  a  question  for  our  consideration 
whether  we  will  take  the  rest,  or  postpone  the  whole  till  a 
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notice  we  shall  bare  the  option  of  purchasing  your  property/  " 
Sach  were  the  opinions  held  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  on  this  subject, 
which  induced  his  Government  to  bring  forward,  and  carry 
through  Parliament,  the  bill  in  question.  The  second  reading 
was  opposed,  but  carried  by  a  majority  of  nearly  twd  to  one ; 
and  on  the  third  reading,  matters  having  been  satisfactorily 
arranged,  all  opposition  was  withdrawn. 

The  law  is  therefore  complete  that  enables  the  Legislature 
to  take  the  initiatory  steps  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
for  the  purchase  of  our  railways ;  but  where  is  the  life  and 
spirit  to  give  that  law  effect  ?  I  am  compelled  to  answer,  that 
they  do  not  exist  Neither  in  the  community  at  large,  nor  in 
any  section  of  it,  great  or  small,  has  there  ever  been  expressed 
a  desire  to  carry  out  the  object  for  which  this  Act  was  passed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which 
our  railways  are  managed,  and  however  loudly  that  dissatisfac- 
tion may  at  times  be  expressed,  it  has  not  extended  to  any 
complaint  against  the  system  itself,  still  less  to  a  demand  for 
that  great  organic  change  for  which  the  Government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  thought  it  so  necessary  to  provide.  The  Railway 
Act  of  1844  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  quite  forgotten  at  the 
very  time  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  and  to  have  become 
obsolete  before  it  even  could  be  brought  into  operation;  for 
all  practical  purposes  it  is  at  present  a  dead  letter.  Whether 
or  not  it  can  or  ought  to  be  revived,  is  the  matter  we  have  now 
to  consider. 

It  would  be  diflScult  in  the  whole  course  of  our  legislative 
history  to  find  another  instance  in  which  a  Government 
measure  has  been  treated  with  such  utter  neglect  as  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  this  unfortunate  Act.  A  committee,  composed, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  re- 
commended it  to  the  Legislature ;  after  a  full  discussion  in 
Parliament,  the  bill  passed  the  third  reading  without  a  dissen- 
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tient  voice,  and  is  then — forgotten.  Surely  such  a  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion,  on  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  hest  interests  of  the  country  as  our  traffic  on  railways 
nndouhtedly  is,  was  never  before  heard  of.  One  might  reason- 
ably have  supposed  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  The  name  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  yet  quite  forgotten  among  us;  nor 
can  Mr.  Gladstone  be  called  an  unknown  man;  and  yet 
that  Act,  on  which  these  two  certainly  not  undistinguished 
men  expended  so  much  care  and  trouble,  is  virtually  defunct. 
There  are  scarcely  twenty  people,  perhaps,  in  the  country,  un- 
connected with  railways,  who  have  any  recollection  of  it ;  and 
very  probably  those  few  persons  have  now  very  little  wish 
to  remember  anything  about  it.  Although  I  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  and  will  treat  it  with  every 
respect,  just  as  if  its  provisions  were  to  be  brought  into  full 
force  next  session  of  Parliament,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be 
understood,  that  in  doing  so  I  do  not  difer  from  others,  as  to 
its  real  position :  and  when  I  speak  of  "  the  Railway  Act 
of  1844,"  it  will  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  a  period 
or  giving  point  to  an  '*  idea,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  administration,  however,  of  that  day  must  have  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
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principles  on  which  that  administration  was  founded,  and  the 
general  policy  that  it  carried  out,  but  also  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances that  have  been  in  operation  having  the  tendency  to 
render  the  law  in  question  practically  obsolete. 

The  railway  monopoly  had  in  1844  become  very  powerful. 
It  had  possessed  itself  of  the  main  channels  of  communication 
thronghont  the  country ;  it  had  superseded  the  ordinary  means 
of  conveyance ;  it  was  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the 
Legislature  and  Oovemment ;  its  abuse  of  power  had  become 
altogether  intolerable;  and  the  more  the  system  under  these 
circumstances  was  extended,  the  more  was  this  monopoly 
consolidated  and  confirmed. 

But  the  subject  was  one  in  every  respect  exceedingly  diflB- 
colt  to  deal  with.  In  accordance  with  that  traditional  policy  of 
this  country  which  leaves  to  private  enterprise  the  execution  and 
management  of  our  great  industrial  works^  the  construction  of 
railways  had  been,  as  a  matter  of  course,  undertaken  by  joint- 
stock  companies,  and  the  Legislature,  in  giving  them  powers  to 
construct  their  Unes,  conferred  on  them  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
the  traffic  in  the  several  districts  through  which  their  lines  ran. 
But  the  companies  that,  up  to  this  time,  had  obtained  their 
Acts  and  invested  their  capital  in  the  works  on  the  faith  of 
Parliament,  had  constructed  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles 
at  an  expenditure  of  nearly  one  hundred  millions  sterling ; 
hence  the  impossibiUty  of  any  attempt  to  impose  obligations  on 
the  companies  not  in  accordance  with  the  original  agreement. 

The  public  feeling  on  the  management  of  railway  afiairs  at 
home  was  not  much  gratified  by  a  comparison  with  the  way  in 
which  they  were  managed  abroad.  Belgium  was  the  first  of  the 
continental  kingdoms  to  establish  a  railway  system ;  the  rail- 
ways were  constructed  by  the  State,  and  a  very  low  and  nearly 
uniform  tariff",  at  about  one-third  of  the  average  English  rates, 
was  adopted. 
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As  the  Legislature  was  debarred  from  passing  an  ex  post 
facto  law  in  regard  to  the  companies  that  had  already  been 
incorporated,  and  had  expended  thei^  capital,  Government  de- 
termined on  adopting  such  precautionary  measures  in  regard  to 
future  railways  as  the  nature  of  the  case  might  require,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  fully  investigating  all  matters  connected  with 
railway  legislation,  the  committee  I  have  referred  to  was,  at 
the  instance  of  Government,  appointed.  This  committee  sat 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  session,  and,  after  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  inexpedient  at  that  time  to  make  such 
an  organic  change  in  our  system  as  the  purchase  of  railways 
by  the  State  would  involve ;  but  that  it  was  desirable  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  would  enable  the  Legislature  to  carry  such 
a  purpose  into  effect  if  it  so  thought  fit,  at  a  future  period, 
and  an  Act  to  that  effect  was  passed. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  desirable  that  the  public, 
whose  attention  has  not  been  in  any  way  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject since  the  year  1844,  and  then  but  very  partially,  should 
be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  general  merits  of  the 
two  systems — the  one  founded  on  the  possession  and  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  by  joint-stock  companies  for  their  own 
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undertook  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  shared  with  them  alike  in 
the  popular  errors. 

There  existed  at  this  time  two  prevailing  ideas  in  the  public 
mind  in  regard  to  railways,  that  had  a  very  unfortunate  effect ; 
one  waSy  that  the  charges  on  a  railway  must  bear  a  certain  pro-  ^ 
portion  to  the  cost  of  its  construction ;  and  as  the  cost  of 
English  railways  was  exceedingly  heavy,  so  the  charges  by 
them  under  any  system,  according  to  popular  opinion,  must 
always  be  very  great.  The  other  idea  was,  that  if  railways 
were  the  property  of  the  State,  they  must  necessarily  be 
managed  by  Government,  when  there  would  be  a  great  addi- 
tion to  its  patronage  and  power,  and  the  management  might 
be  still  worse  than  it  had  been  by  the  companies. 

The  Quarterly  Review  had  an  article  on  Bailway  Legis- 
lation in  its  number  for  July  that  year ;  and  in  criticising  a 
publication  that  advocated  a  reduction  of  fares  in  this  country 
to  the  level  of  those  charged  in  Belgium,  thus  attempted  to 
prove  the  impossibility  of  such  a  reduction  being  effected, 
wiUiout  great  loss  to  the  State: — 

"Let  us  look,"  said  the  reviewer,  "at  the  expense  of 
making  the  respective  lines,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Laing's  report : — 

C«ft  of  Construction. 

Average  of  the  71  railways  of  England     .     .     .  £34,860 
Average  of  Belgium 17,120 

Will  any  one  pretend  that  a  thing  which  costs  £40,000  ought 
to  be  furnished  in  detail  to  the  public  as  cheap  as  if  it  had 
cost  only  JE  17,000  ?  But  is  it  not  curious  to  find  that  the 
average  expense  of  the  Belgium  liues  turns  out  to  be  so  exactly 
the  one-half  of  the  average  of  the  British  lines,  as  are  the 
fares  on  the  railways  ?" 

Is  it  not  more  curious,  it  might  in  reply  be  asked,  if,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  the  English  railways  on 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  capital  per  mile  has  been  ex- 
pended, are  precisely   those   on   which   the   charges  are  the 
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lowest?  The  Charing  Cross  Railway,  for  instance,  cost  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling  per  mile,  and  passengers  are  carried 
at  a  lower  rate  on  it  than  on  some  railways  that  were  con- 
structed at  the  hundredth  part  of  that  cost.  The  reviewer, 
it  will  be  seen,  fell  into  the  prevailing  error  of  confounding  the 
cost  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  passengers  were  con- 
veyed with  the  cost  of  the  conveyance  itself,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  that  when  the  fares  exceed  the 
actual  expense  incurred  in  conveyance,  it  becomes  a  mere 
question  of  numbers  as  to  what  fares  best  pay. 

The  second  error  I  have  referred  to  was  not  less  prevalent  than 
the  first.  It  was  universally  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  possession  of  railways  by  the  State  necessarily  involved 
their  management  by  Government ;  and  although  this  fallacy, 
as  well  as  the  previous  one,  is  too  transparent  to  be  seriously 
discussed,  there  are  still  many  who  do  not  perceive  the  broad 
distinction  that  exists  between  ownership  and  management. 
It  might  with  just  as  much  truth  be  contended,  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  an  estate  must  necessarily  farm  it  himself,  as  that 
the  owner  of  a  railway  should  himself  be  obliged  to  manage 
it.  In  1844  the  whole  force  of  opposition  was  directed  against 
this  imaginary  necessity.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  ob- 
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of  twenty-one  years,  and  then. only  contingently;  therefore,  its 
futore  results  were  of  no  immediate  interest  to  any  one. 

In  addition  to  these  special  reasons  we  mu3t  add  the  great 
dislike  entertained  in  this  country  against  Government  inter- 
ference in  mercantile  affairs  even  in  cases  that  many  might 
deem  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  little  distinction  drawn 
between  the  possession  and  management  of  railways  and  that 
of  other  industrial  works  of  a  quasi  public  nature. 

"The  laissiz  /aire  system,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  "  Pro- 
gress of  the  Nation,"  "  which  is  pursued  in  this  country  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  has  become  an  axiom  with  the  Government  to 
nndertake  nothing  and  to  interfere  with  nothing  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  individual  enterprise,  or  by  the  associated  means 
of  private  parties,  has  been  pregnant  with  great  loss  and  incon- 
venience to  the  country  in  carrying  forward  the  railway  system. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  an  occasion  in  which  the  Government 
could  with  equal  propriety  have  interfered  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting interests  involved,  and  to  prevent  pubUc  injury  arising 
from  Uie  false  steps  so  Ukely  to  be  made  at  first  in  bringing 
about  a  total  revolution  in  the  internal  communication  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  meant  by  these  remarks  to  infer  that 
Government  should  have  taken  into  its  own  hands  the  con- 
struction of  all,  or  any,  of  the  railroads  called  for  by  the  wants 
of  the  community,  but  only  to  suggest  the  propriety  and  advan- 
tage that  must  have  resulted  from  a  preliminary  inquiry  made 
by  competent  and  uninterested  professional  men,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  advantages  and  facilities  offered 
by  different  lines  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in 
view.  If  this  course  had  been  adopted  before  any  of  the 
numerous  projects  were  brought  forward  for  the  construction 
of  lines  of  railway  between  all  imaginable  places,  and  if  it 
had  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  by  the  Legislature  that  no  such 
projected  Une  could  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  which  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  reports  and  recommendations  of 
the  Government  engineers,  the  saving  of  money  would  have 
been  immense."  * 

Mr.  Porter  appears  to  have  forgotten  how  little  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  free  country  can  do  when  it  attempts  to  initiate  a 

♦  Sec.  iii.  chap.  £1 
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policy,  however  wise  in  itself,  that  is  opposed  to  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  the  people. 

From  the  time  the  Act  was  passed  till  the  present,  the  sub- 
ject has  remained  in  abeyance ;  but,  next  year,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  it  may  again  oome  before  Parliament,  as  the 
twenty-one  years  of  probation  granted  to  the  present  system 
will  have  expired.  All  the  facts,  figures,  and  arguments  bear- 
ing on  the  merits  of  the  two  systems  ought  to  be  fully  investi- 
gated by  a  Parliamentary  committee,  and  the  twenty-one 
additional  years  of  experience  we  have  had  of  railway  manage- 
ment be  turned  to  profitable  account  For  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  public  mind  in  some  degree  for  this  subject, 
if  the  occasion  arise,  the  following  treatise  has  been  written. 
As  there  are  many,  however,  who  would  wish  to  have  first, 
before  entering  on  details,  a  general  conception  of  its  nature, 
to  know  the  precise  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  railways  from  the  companies  to  the  State,  and  why 
those  objects  cannot  be  attained  under  the  present  system,  a 
brief  introduction  will  be  desirable. 

'  The  distinctive  policy  that  marked  the  accession  to  power 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841,  was  the  substitution  to  a  consi- 
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consampdon  three-fourths  of  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  and  the 
income  tax  paid  the  remaining  fourth. 

We  shall  find,  in  the  course  of  our  investigation,  that  on  this 
principle— hut  with  a  very  important  difference  in  matters  of 
detail— was  founded  the  Railway  Act  of  1844.  Locomotion 
is  one  of  the  great  necessaries  of  life,  and  then,  as  now,  the 
means  of  locomotion  throughout  the  country  was  a  monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  private  individuals,  whose  charges  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  and  goods  were  enormously  disproportioned 
to  its  cost.  The  proprietors  of  railways,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, found  it  was  more  to  their  advantage  to  carry  the  com- 
paratively few  at  high  fares  than  the  multitude  at  low  fares, 
and  neither  the  Legislature  nor  the  Government  had  any  right 
to  interfere  with  their  charges,  inasmuch  as  they  were  strictly 
legal.  What  Government,  however,  had  a  right  to  do  and  did 
do  was  this ;  it  induced  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  Act  hy  which, 
after  a  limited  number  of  years,  the  right  of  purchase,  on  certain 
specified  terms,  should  revert  to  the  nation,  when  the  same 
policy  could  be  carried  out  in  regard  to  the  charges  on  railways 
ds  had  already  been  pursued  in  reference  to  our  postal  rates, 
and  to  our  customs  and  excise  duty. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  success  of  the  Post- 
Office  Reform  scheme,  which  had  been  then  several  years  in 
operation,  had  no  small  influence  in  inducing  the  Government 
to  follow  the  course  it  did  in  respect  to  railways  ;  and  as  tlie 
objects  to  be  attained  were  in  some  respects  analogous,  we 
shall  briefly  notice  the  principles  on  which  the  Post- Office 
Reform  Bill  was  based. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  Post- Office  revenue  in  1839  was,  in 
round  numbers,  2,400,000/.,  the  net  revenue  1,400,000/.,  and 
the  number  of  letters  conveyed  75,000,000.  The  postage 
varied  according  to  distance  from  twopence  to  two  shillings  for 
a  single  letter,  and  any  inclosure,  however  small,  had  the  effect 
of  doubling   the  postage.     There  had   been  for   many  years 
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great  complaints  of  these  high  rates,  but  till  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Rowland  Hill  took  the  matter  up,  no  step  was  taken  towards 
reducing  them.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  directed  special  attention 
to  three  matters  i—lst,  that  the  conveyance  of  a  letter  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  cost  less  than  half  a 
farthing  ;  2nd,  the  great  disproportion  that  existed  between 
the  cost  of  conveyance  and  the  charge  to  the  public ;  and  3rd, 
the  enormous  increase  that  might  be  expected  to  take  place  in 
the  number  of  letters  conveyed  by  post,  if  the  average  postage 
was  reduced  to  one-sixth  of  the  then  existing  rates.  The  nation 
adopted  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  scheme,  the  average  postage  of 
sixpence  on  each  letter  was  reduced  to  the  uniform  rate  of  a 
penny  ;  and  we  all  know  with  what  result. 

The  same  principles  applied  with  equal  force  to  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  and  goods  by  railway  as  to  the  conveyance 
of  letters  by  mail  coach  :  there  were  the  same  high  charges  to  the 
public  compared  with  the  cost  of  conveyance,  and  a  great  in- 
crease of  passengers  and  goods  might  be  expected  by  making  a 
material  reduction  in  those  charges.  Government,  however, 
found  itself  in  1844  comparatively  powerless  to  act  with  imme- 
diate effect  in  the  matter,  further  than  by  entering  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  old  companies  for  the  establishment  of 
Parliamcntftry   trains,  and    tht-ri.*by  securing   to  thta    working 
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increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  millions  sterling  per 
uinam :  in  1862  twenty-nine  millions  were  paid  ;  last  year  the 
income  of  the  railways  was  thirty-one  millions ;  this  year  it 
will  amount  to  nearly  thirty-four  millions;  and  next  year  it  will, 
probably,  equal  in  amount  the  one-half  of  all  our  taxation  ! 
There  is  virtually  no  legal  control  over  the  fares  and  charges 
the  companies  make  to  the  public  ;  in  some  localities  they 
are  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  what  they  are  in  others — the 
interest  of  each  company  being  its  only  guide,  and  the  interests 
of  the  public  entirely  subsidiary  to  those  of  the  companies. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  on  introducing  the  Railway  Bill,*  stated 
the  principal  reasons  which  induced  the  Government  to  bring 
it  forward  :  the  first  of  which  was  the  vast  increase  that  might, 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
payments  of  the  public  to  the  companies,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  of  revising  our  present 
system  of  management — at  that  time  the  receipts  of  the  com- 
panies amounted  only  to  five  millions  per  annum, — "  But  I 
do  not  think,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  that  it  will  be  a  very 
extravagant  estimate  for  me  to  assume  that,  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  the  payment  by  the  public  will  reach  to  Jif teen  millions 
a  year."  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  estimated  receipts  of  the  com- 
panies for  next  year  amount  to  fully  Thirty-six  millions  ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  right  of  purchase  should  revert  to  the  State  when  the 
payments  to  the  companies  by  the  public  would  amount  to 
Fefteen  millions — it  follows  that,  according  to  the  opinion 
then  entertained  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  time  has  long  since 
arrived  when  the  expediency  of  exercising  that  right  should 
be  discussed,  and,  if  found  desirable,  be  claimed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

There   is,   in    one    respect,    a    very    important    difference 

♦  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Railway  Bill, 
and  the  Act  itself,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  IV. 
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between  the  Post-OflBce  reform  and  the  Railway  reform  pro- 
jected by  the  Act  of  1844.  The  great,  and  indeed  the  only, 
objection  that  ever  had  been  made  to  the  adoption  of  Sir  Row- 
land Hill's  scheme  was  the  heavy  loss  it  would  entail,  for 
many  years  at  least,  on  the  revenue ;  nor  was  this  point 
disputed  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill ;  for  the  first  few  consecutive 
years  there  was  a  loss  of  a  million  per  annum  to  the  revenue, 
nor  was  it  till  last  year  that  the  net  revenue,  under  the  new 
system,  equalled  that  of  the  old. 

It  would  be  a  very  different  matter,  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  to  carry  into  effect  the  Railway  Act  of  1844.  What 
is  called  "  the  purchase  of  railways  by  Government "  would, 
if  carried  out  as  I  suggest,  be  in  effect  an  operation  by  which 
railway  stock  would,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  converted  into 
Government  stock,  and  its  market  value  thereby  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  8J  to  5,  the  profits  of  the  transaction  being 
shared  in  equal  proportions  by  the  State  and  the  companies. 
To  the  profit  the  State  would  have  from  the  transaction  would 
be  added  the  great  saving  effected  by  the  amalgamation  of  all 
the  railways  under  one  general  management ;  that  is,  on  the 
supposition  that  a  simultaneous  arrangement  could  be  made 
by  Government  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  companies;  other- 
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and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  possession  of 
railways  by  the  State  would  enable  Government  to  effect  such 
arrangements  as  to  have  passengers  conveyed  at  one-third  of 
the  present  average  fares  without  any  assistance  from  the 
Treasury,  and  a  proportionate  reduction  made  on  freightage. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  many,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  small  dividends  that  some  companies  pay,  impossible 
for  Government  to  make  such  a  reduction  in  the  fares  without 
incurring  a  heavy  loss,  but  the  case  in  that  respect  is  entirely 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Post  OflBce — it  is  a  mere  question  of 
nambers.  The  reduction  made  on  the  Post-OflBce  charges 
amounted  to  84  per  cent.,  and  the  reduction  proposed  on  rail- 
way charges  amounts  only  to  66  per  cent.  And  we  have  seen 
that  the  Post  Office,  after  reducing  its  postage  rates  from 
an  average  charge  of  sixpence  on  each  letter  to  a  uniform 
rate  of  a  penny,  without  any  extraneous  aid,  by  the  mere 
increase  of  numbers,  returns  now  to  the  exchequer  the  same 
amount  of  net  revenue  as  it  did  previous  to  the  change. 
But,  in  regard  to  any  reduction  of  fares  and  charges  on  our 
railways  that  the  Legislature,  under  the  new  system,  might 
determine  on,  there  would  be  a  reserve  fund  that  might  be 
calculated  eX  Jive  millions  sterling  to  make  up  the  loss  in- 
curred by  reduced  rates. 

I  have  assumed  in  this  treatise  that  a  reduction  on  our 
railways  to  one-third  of  the  present  average  rates  would  fully 
meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  public,  and  that  would 
appear,  by  the  reference  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech 
to  the  fares  in  Belgium,  to  have  been  the  reduction  that  he 
intended. 

"  I  beheve,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  that  the  charges  on  the 
Belgium  railways  are  not  more  than  one-third  of  our  charges. 
We  must  look  at  this  subject  in  all  its  vastness  and  in  all  its 
bearings.  It  may  be  said  that  England  is  the  richest  country ; 
but  because  this  country  is  rich,  it  is  no  sound  reason  why 
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it  should  pay  the  railway  companies  more  than  necessary,  or 
that  cheap  travelling  should  not  he  provided  for  the  puhlio. 
But  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  great  experiment  of  the 
greatest  possible  cheapness  to  the  public  will  be  tried  under 
the  present  system."  The  companies  are,  unfortunately,  much 
more  inclined  to  try  the  experiment  of  the  greatest  possible 
dearness  than  that  of  cheapness. 

Another  point,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  of  great  impor- 
tance, was  the  great  saving  that  would  be  effected  in  the 
management  by  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  companies.  He 
quoted  the  opinion  of  Captain  Laws,  a  man  of  great  experience 
in  railway  management,  that  through  these  means  alone  *'  a 
saving  of  25  per  cent,  would  be  effected  to  the  public."  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  no  provision  whatever  is  made  in  the  Act 
in  reference  to  the  management  of  the  companies  in  the  event 
of  the  railways  being  purchased  by  the  State  :  that  was  left 
an  open  question,  not  then  necessary  to  be  disposed  of,  or  ripe 
for  settlement 

When  the  subject  is  mooted  for  the  first  time  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  effecting  a  great  reduction  in  fares  if  railways  were 
the  property  of  the  State,  there  are  few  who  can  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  a  great  reduction  in  charges  being  made  without 
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omnibus  travelling  comparatdyely  empty  ?  The  inquirer  might 
possibly  be  told  in  reply,  that  the  proprietor  had  tried  every 
variation  in  fares,  and  although  \be  profits  of  the  concern  paid 
him  only  four  per  cent  on  the  money  he  had  invested,  yet  he 
had  found  a  shilling  fare  and  parrying  two  passengers  more  pro- 
fitable than  a  lower  fare  with  an  increased  number  of  passengers. 
He  had  tried  sixpenny  fares ;  that  certainly  had  doubled  the 
number  of  his  passengers  and  had  not  increased  his  ex- 
penditure, but  be  made  nothing  by  it.  He  was  told  then  he 
did  not  go  low  enough,  and  that  fourpenny  fares  would  pay 
best,  as  they  would,  if  his  omnibus  would  fill,  on  the  journey 
of  only  two  miles.  Well,  the  proprietor  had  tried  that  for 
sx  months,  and  found  it  did  not  answer ;  he  did  not  carry 
more  than  five  on  an  average  each  trip,  and  he  was  put  to 
some  little  extra  expense :  he  lost  by  the  change  and  got  only 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest  for  his  money.  Finally,  he 
came  back  to  his  old  charge  of  a  shilling  a  head,  his  two  pas- 
sengers, and  his  four  per  cent,  interest. 

Now  if  we  substitute  one  hundred  millions  of  passengers 
by  railway  for  the  one  passenger  we  have  assumed  that 
travels  by  the  omnibus,  we  have  a  case  exactly  parallel.  The 
omnibus  travels  with  the  one-tenth  part  of  the  number  it  is 
capable  of  conveying,  and  so  do  the  trains ;  if  the  omnibus 
carried  five  persons  instead  of  two,  the  increase  in  expense 
would  be  scarcely  appreciable,  and  in  like  manner  with  the 
trains.  The  omnibus  man  finds  that  it  is  rather  more  to  his 
advantage  to  charge  a  shilling  than  a  foui-penny  fare  ;  the  one 
pays  him  four  per  cent,  on  bis  money,  the  other  not  more  than 
three  and  a  half;  in  like  manner,  if  railway  directors  would 
lower  their  fares  to  one- third  of  their  present  average  charges, 
it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  reduction  would  increase  the 
number  of  travellers  quite  threefold,  and  even  if  it  should  have 
that  effect  why  should  the  companies  carry  three  persons  when 
they  can  obtain  as  much  for  one  ?     There  would  not  only  be 
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a  slight  increase  in  the  expense  for  additional  wear  and  tear, 
but  a  considerable  increase  of  work  in  the  several  establish- 
ments, for  which  they  would  ot)tain  no  remuneration  whatever. 
This  illustration  will,  I  trust,  render  sufficiently  clear  the 
causes  which  render  it  impossible  that  the  low  fare  system  can 
as  a  rule  ever  be  adopted  by  railway  companies.  Can  any 
reasonable  man  expect  that  a  company  paying,  for  instance,  five 
per  cent,  to  their  shareholders  would  reduce  their  charges  one- 
half,  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  such  a  reduction  in  their 
fares  would  reduce  their  dividend  from  five  to  four  and  a  half 
per  cent  and  the  market  price  of  their  shares  from  par  to  ten 
per  cent,  discount? 

Nearly  every  one  believes,  when  he  hears  first  of  the  purchase 
of  railways  by  Government  and  a  great  reduction  in  fares,  that 
this  is  to  be  brought  about  by  some  proposed  change  of 
management ;  but  management  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
term  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  State  is  one 
thing,  and  the  Government  that  administers  the  affairs  of  the 
State  for  the  time  being,  well  or  ill  as  the  case  may  be,  is  quite 
another.  Whether  the  management  of  railways  after  being 
purchased  by  the  State  should  be  undertakei;  solely  by 
fjovcrnmiMit^  or  be  conducted  efisenLiMlly  as  it  is  at  prt'§t*nt, 
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class  passenger  can  be  conveyed^  in  a  railway  train  carrying 
a  fair  load,  sixteen  miles  for  a  penny ,  a  second-class  passen- 
ger twenty-Jive  miles  for  a  penny  ^  and  a  third-class  passenger 
forty  miles  for  a  penny  ^  and  that  these  fares  would  include  all 
expenses,  direct  and  indirect,  of  conveyance.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  carrying  first-class  passengers,  even  at  a  fcire  so 
low  as  a  farthing  per  mile,  and  the  other  classes  in  propor- 
tion, might  pay  better  than  if  the  fares  were  ten  times  higher, 
and  would  pay  better  if  a  sufficient  number  travelled. 

To  carry  by  one  operation  the  Act  of  1844  into  full  eflfect, 
would  require  not  only  the  assent  but  the  cordial  support  of 
three  parties :  these  are  severally  the  Nation,  the  Share- 
holders, and  the  Government.  Each  party,  to  a  certain 
extent,  has  separate  interests  and  motives  of  action,  and 
therefore  requires  separate  consideration. 

1st  The  Nation  generally,  it  may  be  safely  predicated, 
would  gladly  accept  any  scheme  by  which  the  fares  would  be 
reduced  to  one-third  of  their  present  average  rates,  and  made 
uniform  throughout  the  country;  which  would  eflfect  a  similar 
reduction  in  the  carriage  of  merchandise,  minerals^  and  parcels ; 
and  would  secure  to  all  classes  in  the  kingdom,  not  only  a  very 
low  tariff,  but  the  adoption  of  such  precautionary  measures  for 
the  safety  of  the  traveller  as  it  is  now  vain  to  look  for.  In  a 
word,  which  would  substitute  for  the  present  system  one  that 
would  give  to  the  nation  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  very  low  rate  of  transit,  combined  \\'ith  an  improved 
management  directly  responsible  to  the  Legislature  for  its 
administration  of  affairs. 

2nd.  The  Shareholders,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  be  very 
willing  to  concur  in  any  arrangement  that  would  largely 
increase  the  value  of  their  property.  Railway  property  has 
very  much  improved  within  the  last  few  years,  and  this 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  conservative  policy  of  the 
present  Legislature  in  refusing  its  sanction  to  the  construction 
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of  new  lines  which  would  inflict  injury  on  the  old  companies. 
But  what  security  have  the  shareholders  for  the  continuance 
of  such  a  line  of  policy  ?  Who  can  foresee  what  influences 
may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  future  House  of  Commons  so 
soon  to  be  elected,  and  what  view  the  railway  committees  of 
that  House  may  take  of  their  duty  to  the  public  ?  Railway 
shareholders  know  well  that  nothing  can  be  more  undefined  and 
precarious  than  the  protection  they  receive  from  the  Legis- 
lature, the  uncertainty  of  its  continuance,  and  the  heavy  losses 
they  would  incur  if  subjected  to  unrestricted  competition. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of 
railway  proprietors  would  be  willing  to  exchange  a  certainty 
for  an  uncertainty,  and  co-operate  with  the  Govemmeni  in 
any  great  financial  change  from  which  they  would  derive 
their  fair  share  of  profit  and  necessarily  increase  the  value  of 
their  shares. 

3rd.  The  Government,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose, 
would  be  willing  to  give  effect  to  an  Act  which  would  confer 
such  benefits  on  the  country.  When  Government  introdnced 
this  measure  in  1844,  it  laboured,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the 
great  disadvantage  of  having  to  encounter  the  prejudice  arising 
from  the  erroneous  belief  that,  if  railways  were  purchased  by 
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that  GoTenment  had  determined  to  carry  into  practical  effect 
the  Railway  Act  of  1844. 

The  Quarterly  Review^  in  the  article  I  have  already  quoted, 
thus  tmly  and  forcibly  alludes  to  the  imperial  dimensions  the 
subject  would  one  day  assume.  "  It  is  impossible/'  said  the 
reTiewer,  "  not  to  see  that  the  system  is  developing  itself  to  such 
an  extent,  penetrating  all  districts,  superseding  all  other  com- 
munications, affecting  every  species  of  public  and  private  in- 
xetesXs,  and  acting  as  the  life-blood  arteries  of  the  empire,  as 
to  render  it  probable,  almost  to  certainty,  that  the  time  must 
come  when  this  great  public  trust  can  no  longer  be  left  to  the 
management  of  private  companies  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  In  truth,  it  seems  only  a  question  of  time  ;  rail- 
ways must  be  made  subject  to  some  unity  of  management,  and 
through  whatever  intermediate  process  it  may  pass,  that  man- 
agem^it  must  finally  be  vested  in  the  Government  of  the 
country." 

At  the  time  this  article  was  written  for  the  Quarterly,  the 
payments  to  the  companies,  as  we  have  seen,  little  exceeded 
five  millions  sterling ;  but  at  the  rate  the  system  is  now  deve- 
loping itself,  in  two  or  three  years  more,  the  payments  to 
the  companies,  if  no  change  takes  place,  will  exceed  the 
whole  amount  paid  by  the  country  in  customs  and  excise 
duties,  for  they  are  still  going  on  increasing  year  by  year,  to  an 
extent  not  definable  by  any  limits.  It  surely,  then,  is  time 
for  our  statesmen  to  grapple  with  this  huge  question,  and 
devise  some  scheme  for  the  consideration  of  tlie  country,  by 
which  this  "  Imperium  in  Imperio "  that  is  now  erecting 
itself  in  the  kingdom  shall  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  system 
brought  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Legislature. 

The  average  fares  on  English  railways  may  be  taken  at  two- 
pence far  thin  y  per  mile  for  first  class,  three  halfpence  for 
second  class,  and  one  penny  for  tliird ;  and  a  reduction  to  three 
far  things  f  a  halfpenny,  and  one  farthiny  per  mile  for  the 
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several  classes,  and  a  proportioDate  reduction  in  the  charges 
for  general  merchandise,  minerals,  cattle,  &c.,  and  a  uniform 
rate  for  small  parcels,  would,  I  have  no  douht,  give  great  and 
general  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

The  practical  question  we  have  to  consider  is,  Whether  or  not 
a  reduction  of  fares  and  charges  on  railways  to  one-third  of 
their  present  average  rate,  without  any  charge  on  the  revenue, 
could  be  at  once  effected  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Act? 

Let  us  first  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  such  a 
change  in  public  feeling  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  of 
railway  proprietorship  and  management  as  to  render  an  altera- 
tion in  our  present  system  possible,  and  that  it  only  remained 
for  the  Government  to  devise  a  scheme,  and  the  Legislature  to 
give  it  the  power  of  law,  by  which  railways  would  becoma 
national  property,  subject  to  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Legislature.  It  must  be  premised  that,  as  the  main  object  in 
carrying  out  such  a  project  would  he  with  the  view  of  making 
a  very  large  red qg Lion  in  tln^  charges  for  paBst*ngi*r»  and  gotid«i 
a  inodoratolv  low  tanlf  would  be  adopted. 

There  aro  three  different  plans  by  whioh  tlio  oAsumod  wtsthei 
of  the  country  in  this  respect  could  be  carried  into  c^fTocL    Thtf 
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the  notice  of  some  of  the  leading  represeDtatives  of  the  railway 
interest  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  presiding  over  the  committee 
in  1844.  Mr.  Glyn^  then  chairman  of  the  liOndon  and  Bir- 
mingham Company,  and  who  subsequently  held,  for  many 
years,  the  same  office  in  the  London  and  North-Western  Com- 
pany, expressed  his  opinion  very  clearly  and  distinctly  on  this 
point,  as  the  following  short  extract  &om  his  examination  will 
show  : — 

'•  Mr.  Gladstone.— It  would  be  perfectly  possible,  would  it 
not,  that  the  Government  itself  might  undertake  to  make  a 
competing  line,  and  work  that  line  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  a 
redaction  of  charges  upon  the  public,  both  upon  the  old  line 
and  the  new  one? — Certainly;  there  would  he  nothing  to 
prevent  it. 

*'  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  and  assuming  that  would  be 
the  proper  remedy  for  excessive  rates  and  charges,  do  you 
think  that  that  would  be  the  best  plan  that  could  be  adopted 
under  the  circumstances  V — /  would  much  rather  see  a  com- 
peting line  in  the  hands  of  Government  than  in  the  hands 
of  a  private  company." 

Exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  the  form  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  put  the  question  in  reference  to  the  contingency 
that  would  necessitate  the  construction  of  a  new  line — viz. 
**  excessive  rates  and  charges"  on  the  old  line  — but  these  mav 
surely  be  deemed  excessive,  inasmuch  as  they  often  exceed 
twentyfold  the  cost  incurred,  or  what  might  be  incurred  under 
a  proper  system  of  management. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  State,  acting  with  the  most 
perfect  good  faith  towards  railway  proprietary,  should  determine 
on  laying  out,  in  the  first  instance,  a  comparatively  small  sum 
in  the  construction  of  four  tnink  lines  radiating  from  the 
metropolis  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  Liverpool,  to  the  south 
as  far  as  the  present  lines  extend,  to  the  west  as  far  as  Exeter, 
and  to  the  north-east  as  far  as  Norwich,  with  branches  from 
all  the  trunk  lines  to  the  principal  towns  on  their  respective 
routes,  but  the  trunk  lines  in  the   first  instance   to  be  com- 
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pleted.  The  new  railways  would  be  coDStruoted  at  about 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  old  lines,  and  the  engineers  who 
laid  out  the  new  lines  would  no  doubt  be  instructed  to  lay 
them  out  as  distant  as  circumstances  would  permit  from  tba 
old  lines,  for  the  double  purpose  of  doing  the  least  possible 
injury  to  the  old  companies,  and  providing  additional  railway 
accommodation,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  not  well  supplied. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brydges  Adams,  ao 
engineer  of  the  greatest  experience  and  authority,  a  railway 
could  now  be  constructed  from  London  to  Liverpool — 200 
miles— for  three  millions  sterling.  The  interest  on  that  sum, 
if  borrowed  by  Government,  would  be  about  £100,000  per 
annum.  If  Government  would  think  it  expedient  to  carry 
first-class  passengers  at  a  farthing  a  mile,  and  the  other  classes 
in  due  proportion,  and  goods,  minerals,  &c.,  at  rates  varying 
from  a  farthing  to  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile,  from  London  to 
Liverpool,  and  vice  rersd,  those  charges  would  yield  a  very 
great  profit  on  the  cost  of  transit,  including  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  line  and  an  ample  allowauce  for  the  expense  of  tuau^ 
ai^emeot.  Nqw^  if  a  lino  was  Gonstmctcd  by  Govomment^  and 
this— with  rofcrence  to  other  line* — Gomparaiivcly  low  tariff 
Hdopte<i^  it  mrnUi  not  nnly  pay  the  iiitt-rest  on  the  capital,  bol 
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best  mode  of  providing  the  public  with  the  means  of  cheap 
travelling,  and,  as  a  mBtter  of  course,  a  uniform  tariff  through- 
out the  country  at  a  farthing  per  mile,  in  the  case  we  have 
supposed,  for  first-class  passengers,  and  the  others  in  due  pro- 
portion, would  give  great  and  general  satisfaction. 

But  let  us  carry  the  case  a  little  further.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  we  will  suppose,  when  he  opens  his  budget  a 
few  months  hence,  will  be  able  to  make  the  agreeable  announce- 
ment that  he  can  reduce  the  taxation  of  the  country  a  couple 
of  millions,  but  that,  instead  of  giving  up  twopence  in  the 
pound  of  the  income  tax,  he  will  propose  that  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  be  laid  out  in  the  construction  of  a  network  of  State 
railways,  and  that  the  charges  on  the  lines  shall  amount  only 
to  the  actual  cost  of  conveyance,  together  w4th  a  sufficient 
percentage  added  to  maintain  the  lines  in  working  order  and 
defray  the  general  expenses.  Under  this  arrangement,  first- 
class  passengers  would  be  conveyed,  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh, 400  miles,  for  two  shillings  and  a  penny,  instead 
of  the  present  fare,  three  pounds  ten  shillings ;  second- 
class,  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  instead  of  two  pounds  ten 
shillings ;  and  third-class,  one  shilling,  instead  of  one  pound 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence.  Coals,  minerals,  and  general 
merchandise  would  be  carried  at  rates,  not  exceeding,  on  an 
average,  one  tenth  those  at  present.  Packages  that  the  com- 
panies now  charge  six  shillings  for  carrying  would  be  conveyed 
for  half  as  many  pence;  and  parcels  seven  pounds  in  weight, 
the  carriage  of  which  varies  from  sixpence  to  three  shillings, 
according  to  distance,  might  be  assimilated  to  the  penny- post  age 
rate,  and  a  uniform  charge  of  a  penny  made  for  each  without 
reference  to  distance  ! 

Several  years  would  necessarily  elapse  before  the  works 
could  be  constructed ;  ten  years,  we  will  suppose,  from  the 
present  time,  when  our  railway  payments,  increasing  as  they 
are  at    the    rate    of  two    millions   per    annum,    will    amount 
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to  FIFTY  MILLIONS  STERLING,  Of  some  ten  millioDi  in  exces!^^ 
of  all  customs  and  excise  duties  combined.  But  on  tlje 
morning  of  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  the  Government  lijes 
would  be  completed  and  opened  to  the  public  at  charge:*  in 
which  shillings  would  be  substituted  for  pounds,  so  tliat  what 
the  public  in  1875  paid  fifty  millions  for,  in  1876  would  be  pro- 
cured for  the  one-twentieth  part  of  that  sum,  and  all  this  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  direct  payment,  on  the  part  of  the 
nation,  of  two  millions  per  annum  ! 

We  will  not  enter  on  any  calculation  as  to  the  amount  the 
country  up  to  that  time  would  have  lost,  or  whether  what  has 
been  recklessly  squandered  away  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt.  Nations,  as  well  as  individoals, 
must  pay  for  any  eccentricities  they  may  be  pleased  to  indulge 
in,  and  if,  from  feelings  of  fancied  independence,  a  nation 
thinks  proper  to  abandon  its  legitimate  duties,  and  permits  the 
work  to  be  done  by  proxy  which  should  be  done  by  itself  alone 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  it  cannot  complain  of  being  obliged  to 
pay  the  heavy  penalty  which  such  a  course  of  policy  inevitably 
entails.  In  Belgium,  where,  it  is  well-known,  an  opposite 
system  was  pursued  to  that  followed  in  this  country,  and  the 
railways  were  constructed  by  the  State,  and  managed  under  the 
direct  responsibility  of  Government,  the  charges  have  not  ex- 
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We  have  to  deal,  however,  with  a  diflPerent  state  of  affairs  in 
this  ooantry.  Four  huodred  and  fifty  millions  sterling,  under 
our  system,  have  been  expended.  A  great  part  of  this  enor- 
mous sum  has  been  squandered  away  in  doing  what  might  have 
been  better  done  under  a  national  system  for,  perhaps,  one- 
third  of  the  money;  useless  competing  lines,  under  such  a 
system,  would  never  have  been  made,  and  the  reckless  cost 
incurred  in  carrying  bills  through  Parliament  avoided.  Al- 
though the  nation  and  the  Legislature  are  free  to  act  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  lines,  that  liberty  will,  nevertheless,  be 
found  to  be  more  nominal  than  real ;  inasmuch  as  the  course 
I  have  indicated,  of  the  State  constructing  new  lines,  and 
carrying  without  profit,  would  be  tantamount  to  confiscating 
all  the  existing  railway  property  of  the  country.  Mr.  Glyn, 
as  we  have  seen,  gave  an  unqualified  assent  to  the  right  of  the 
State  to  construct  competing  lines,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  never  assumed  that  the  State  would  construct  and  work 
lines  without,  at  least,  securing  such  a  return  from  the  railways 
as  would  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  Mr.  Hudson, 
however,  was  more  cautious  in  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the 
right  of  the  State  to  construct  competing  lines.  *'  I  do  not 
question,"  said  Mr.  Hudson,  *'  the  right  of  the  State  to  make 
railways,  but  they  must  first  buy  up  the  old  lines."  Mr. 
Hudson,  in  my  opinion,  took  the  right  view  of  the  case.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  unjust  to  bring  the  resources  of  the 
State  into  competition  with  private  individuals,  without  first 
giving  the  latter  the  option  of  retiring  on  liberal  terms. 

There  are  few  men  in  modern  times  who  have  done  more 
to  advance  the  great  truths  of  economic  science  than  Mr. 
Edwin  Chadwick ;  and  in  a  paper  he  read  some  years  since 
before  the  Statistical  Society,  he  thus  described  '*  competition 
within  "  what  he  terms  **  the  field  of  service"  : — 

"From  1838  to  1841,  whilst  examining  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  town  populations,  I  found  urban  districts  in  England, 
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where  there  are  two  or  three  sets  of  water-pipes  carried  through 
streets  which  might  be  as  well  or  better  supplied  under  one 
establishment,  and  competitions  ending  in  strict  monopolies, 
bad  and  deficient  supplies  at  high  charges  to  the  public,  with 
low  dividends  to  the  shareholders,  and  an  almost  impracti- 
cability of  improvement  in  their  separate  condition  without 
augmenting  the  already  excessive  charges  of  the  ratepayers  or 
further  reducing  the  low  returns  to  the  capitalists.  These 
competitions  are  what  I  then  designated  as  competidons 
'  within  the  field  of  service.'  As  opposed  to  that  form  of 
competition,  I  proposed,  as  an  administrative  principle,  com- 
petition ^for  the  field,'  that  is  to  say,  that  the  whole  field  of 
service  should  be  put  up  on  behalf  of  the  public  for  competi- 
tion,— on  the  only  condition  on  which  efficiency,  as  well  as  the 
utmost  cheapness,  was  practicable,  namely,  the  possession,  by 
one  capital  or  by  one  establishment,  of  the  entire  field,  which 
could  be  most  efficiently  and  economically  administered  by 
one,  with  full  securities  towards  the  public  for  the  performance 
of  the  requisite  service  during  a  given  period.  The  principle 
was,  upon  due  consideration,  extensively  adopted  and  advocated 
by  permanent  public  officers,  commissioners  and  disinterested 
pubhc  investigators  for  the  regulation  of  enterprises  in  rail- 
ways, then  at  their  commencement ;  *  but  the  views  chiefly 
advocated  by  speculators  and  persons  who  profit  by  multiplied 
conflicts — who  gain  whosoever  else  lose — were  adopted  by 
Parliament.  The  principle  was,  however,  upon  independent 
consideration,  adopted  by  the  continental  administrators  and 
legislators,  and  the  results  stand  out  in  wide  and  undeniable 

illjifjJv   itlJLt     lilt'  • 
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extensive  ruin  to  them — with  gigantic  fortunes  to  the  pro- 
moters of  conflicts.  In  France,  the  original  shareholders 
have,  moreover,  the  elements  of  security  and  further  improve- 
ment to  their  property,  whilst  the  French  public  have  in  rever- 
sion, on  the  termination  of  the  present  concessions,  the  pro- 
spect of  further  reductions  of  fares  and  increased  facihties  for 
intercommunication,  or  a  new  source  of  revenue,  derivable 
from  past  economy  in  reduction  of  the  general  taxation  of 
the  country.  In  England,  the  greater  mass  of  original  share- 
holders have  before  them  elements  of  further  depreciation,  and 
loss,  and  even  ruin,  by  the  bounty  afforded  by  the  practicability 
of  cheaper  constructions  and  by  competitive  extensions,  that 
are  not  to  be  averted  by  the  patchings  of  quarrels  or  by  any 
combinations  of  their  respective  directories, — whilst  the  public 
have  the  main  arteries  of  communication — which  ought  with 
sound  legislation  to  be  as  cheap  «nd  free  as  any  in  the  world — 
clogged  with  inconveniences  and  even  with  delays  as  well  with 
high  charges,  amounting  to  between  six  and  seven  millions  per 
annum  in  excess  at  the  present  time,  of  what  a  sound  adminis- 
trative principle  would  have  insured.  The  maladministration 
which  has  incurred  the  excessive  outlays — which  maintains 
nearly  a  hundred  separate  chief  and  independent  establish- 
ments, at  the  expense  of  the  shareholders,  and  to  the  incon- 
venience and  loss  of  the  public  in  working — seeks  to  impose 
these  excessive  charges  upon  the  public  by  high  fares,  and 
does  so  in  defiance  of  the  experience  thus  enunciated  by  an 
observer  of  railway  administration,  that  *  There  is  hardly  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  that  a  high  fare  produces  a  low  amount 
of  traffic  and  stunts  its  growth,  while  a  low  or  moderate  fare 
collects  a  larger  amount  of  trafl&c  and  fosters  growth/  "  * 

I  have  extended  this  preface  beyond  the  limits  usual  in  such 
cases,  as  I  am  desirous,  before^we  enter  on  the  subject  to  be 
discussed,  that  its  nature  and  object  should  be  clearly  defined 
and  understood.  There  are  also  many  persons  who  would 
wish  to  understand  the  elementary  principles  of  Railway  Re- 
form without  any  desire  to  examine  in  detail  the  facts  on  which 
it  is  founded  and  the  arguments  by  which  it  may  be  supported, 
and   with  that   class  of  readers  I  must  here  part  company. 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  January  1ft, 
1^09,  by  Edwin  Chad  wick,  Esq.,  CB. 
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Bailway  statistics  is  not  the  most  inviting  subject  for  pleasant 
reading.  I  bope  that  I  have  said  sufficient  to  conyey  a  clear 
idea  to  their  minds  of  what  is  sought  to  be  attained  by  a 
change  of  system,  and  that  such  a  change  without  loss  to 
the  revenue  is  at  least  possible. 

To  that  other,  and  I  hope  larger  class,  whom  I  may  be  able 
to  persuade  to  accompany  me  all  the  journey,  they  will  remem- 
her  that  inasmuch  as  a  man  may  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
and  not  find  it  altogether  barren,  so  the  traveller  who  sets  oat 
on  a  journey  With  a  clearly  defined  object  in  view  may,  even  in 
a  little- trodden  and  uninteresting  way,  pick  up  some  "waifs  and 
strays "  that,  in  the  absence  of  more  interesting  objects,  may 
serve  at  least  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  way.  In  a  few 
months  this  country  will  be,  or  at  least  should  be,  called  on 
to  discuss  and  come  to  a  decision  on  a  subject  involving  the 
most  important  principles  in  social  and  political  science ;  this 
subject  I  have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to 
elucidate — how  fiar  I  have  been  successful  the  reader  must 
judge  for  himself. 

I  should  do  much  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  if  I  omitted 
to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Roebuck  for  the  great 
assistance  I  have  received  from  him  during  the  last  six  months 
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for  mnch  useiiil  iDformation  previous  to  my  examination  before 
it.  Mr.  Horsman  did  not  then  succeed,  but  subsequently  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  having  his  views,  to  a  great  extent, 
carried  out  in  India:  he  was  the  first  whom  I  consulted  last 
session  of  Parliament,  in  reference  to  the  expediency  of 
making  an  endeavour  to  recall  the  recollection  qf  the  country 
and  the  Legislature  to  the  Act  of  1844 ;  and  from  the  en- 
couragement I  received  from  him  I  was  induced  to  make  this 
attempt,  with  what  success  time  only  will  show. 


November,  1864. 
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Introdnction — ^DeYelopment  of  the  Railway  System — Cost  of  Locomo- 
tion on  Railways—  High  Charges  compared  with  the  Cost  of  Transit 
—The  Cause  of  High  Charges — ^Difficulty  of  Companies  in  fixing 
their  Fares — The  Ascending  and  Descending  Scales — Effects  of 
Competition  on  Dividends — The  Right  of  Companies  to  charge  the 
best  paying  Fares — The  Effect  of  High  Fares  in  preventing  Tra- 
▼elling — A  Hostile  Tariff  in  England — ^In  what  Sense  Railways 
are  a  Monopoly — Report  of  the  Irish  Commission  —  Financial 
Position  of  the  Companies — Receipts  for  1803 — Taxation  of  the 
Pablic — Necessity  of  this  Inquiry. 

I  PURPOSE  in  the  following  pages  to  discuss  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  railway  system  as  established  in  this  country ;  to 
analyze  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded^  and  develope 
their  results ;  to  consider  how  far  its  practical  working  has 
proved  advantageous  to  the  shareholders  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  public  on  the  other;  and,  lastly,  to  examine  the  pos- 
sibility of  effecting  an  organic  change,  by  which  the  share- 
holders would  obtain  a  more  secure  return  for  their  invested 
capital,  and  the  public  derive  a  still  greater  benefit  than  they 
now  enjoy  from  the  existing  organization. 

The  railway  system,  developed  as  it  has  been  in  this  country, 
presents  the  most  wonderful  combination  of  professional  skill 
and  commercial  enterprise  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed, 
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either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Little  more  than  thirty 
years  have  elapsed  sdiice  the  extended  constmction  of  railways 
commenced,  when  the  work  accomplished  by  the  locomo- 
tive, as  first  displayed  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line, 
gave  assurance  to  the  world  that  the  new  Power  come  into 
existence  would,  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods 
throughout  the  kingdom,  supersede  both  the  stage  coach  and 
the  waggon,  which  may  now  be  considered  as  the  relics  of  a 
bygone  age,  when  locomotion  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
power  of  steam  comparatively  unknown. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  more  importance  to  us  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  facilities  of  transit — the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  goods  throughout  the  country  at  the  maximum 
of  speed  and  minimum  of  cost ;  and  whilst  we  have  gone  on 
day  by  day  extending,  by  those  mighty  instruments  of  civiliza- 
tion— the  steam-engine  and  the  railway — the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  good,  we  appear,  by  an  acquiescence  in  the  present 
system  of  management,  to  have  assumed  that  no  improvement 
is  wanted  nor  any  change  required. 

The  practical  application  of  steam  to  the  useful  purposes  of 
life  was  a  gigantic  step  in  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  may  be  justly  said  to  have  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  mankind ;  few  discoveries  in  physical  truth  have  been  at- 


passengers,  in  a  train  of  carriages  of  corresponding  mngnitude, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  coke,  taking  flight  from  Lon- 
don and  arriving  at  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles, 
ki  five  or  six  hours  ?  The  rapidity  of  transport  thus  attained 
is  not  less  wonderful  than  the  weight  transported.  Its  capa- 
bilities in  this  respect  far  transcend  the  exigencies  even  of  the 
two  greatest  commercial  marts  in  Great  Britain  ;  loads  varying 
firom  50  to  100  tons  are  transported  at  the  rate  of  40  or  50  miles 
an  hour,  and  loads  of  200  or  300  tons  can  be  transported 
by  the  locomotive  with  equal  ease,  although  at  a  reduced  speed. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  steam-engine  is  worked  on 
a  railway  are  not  favourable  to  the  economy  of  fuel ;  neverthe- 
less, a  pound  of  coke  burned  in  a  locomotive  engine  will  evapo- 
rate five  pints  of  water;  in  this  evaporation  a  mechanical 
force  is  developed  sufficient  to  draw  two  tons  weight  on  the 
railway  a  distance  of  one  mile  in  two  minutes !  The  same 
weigbt  in  a  stage  coach  on  a  common  road,  would  require  four 
horses,  and  occupy  six  minutes. 

The  transport  of  a  train  of  coaches  weighing  about  80  tons,  and 
holding  240  passengers,  from  Liverpool  to  Birmingham  and 
back  again,  a  distance  of  somewhat  less  than  200  miles,  the  trip 
each  way  occupjring  about  three  hours  and  a  half,  is  effected 
by  the  mechanical  force  produced  by  the  combustion  of  four 
tons  of  coke,  the  value  of  which  is  about  Jive  pounds.  To 
carry  the  same  number  of  passengers  daily  between  the  same 
places  by  stage  coaches  on  a  common  road  would  require 
twenty  coaches  and  an  establishment  of  380  horses,  whilst  the 
journey  in  each  direction  would  not  be  performed  in  less  than 
twelve  hours,  stoppages  included.*  Such  are  the  wonderful 
economical  results  of  the  application  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power,  in  the  transport  of  passengers  and  merchandise  on 
railways. 

But  then  comes  this  strange  anomaly  :  although  the  cost  of 
tnutsport  has  been  thus  reduced  to  less  than  the  one  twentieth 

''^  Dr.  Lardner  on  the  Steam  Engine. 
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part  of  what  it  was  by  stage  coaches  in  days  gone  by»  the 
average  fares  by  railways  are  more  than  the  one-half  of  what 
they  formerly  were  by  coaches.  The  accommodation,  the  rapid- 
ity of  motion,  the  ease  and  comfort  of  travelling,  are  incom* 
parably  increased,  and  any  man  who  would  attempt  to  depreciate 
these  advantages  would  be  unworthy  to  enjoy  them.  But  we  are 
speaking  now  of  the  financial  part  of  the  question ;  the  violatioo 
of  the  laws  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  of  political  economy: 
these  prescribe  that  reduction  in  price  should  follow  in  du« 
proportion  to  the  reduction  in  cost,  and  these  laws  are  grosaly 
violated  in  the  working  of  our  railway  system.  A  low  rate  of 
transit,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  expenditure  of  railway  compa* 
nies,  is  established  throughout  the  kingdom,  firom  which  the 
public,  for  causes  we  shall  endeavour  to  investigate,  derive  but 
partial  benefit.  To  the  companies  the  expenditure  per  train 
per  mile  is  nearly  uniform ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  in 
regard  to  their  charges  to  the  public.  Nothings  apparently^  can 
be  more  capricious  or  less  governed  by  any  fixed  principle  than 
their  several  tariffs.  For  the  highest  class  passengers  the  fiuree 
vary  between  one  halfpenny  and  threepence  halfpennyfetmlid; 
and  for  the  lowest,  between  one  farthing  anione  penny  ^rmhi 
^    if  the  low  tariff  were  univeraally,  ii]stf?atl  of  parUiilly  and  m  very 


lowest  class,  of  three,  four,  or  five  miles  for  a  penny,  and  the 
other  classes  at  proportionate  charges. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  high  fares  charged  on  most 
lines  ? — the  great  expense  incurred  in  their  construction  ?  It 
cannot  be  that ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  we  shall  find,  when  we 
come  to  look  closely  into  the  matter,  that  the  cheapest  carrying 
railways  in  the  kingdom  are  precisely  those  which  have  the 
heaviest  works  and  been  constructed  at  an  enormous  expense.  It 
might  be  supposed,  however,  that  those  lines  whose  construction 
has  cost  comparatively  little  would  be  those  which  would  carry 
at  the  lowest  fares.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  shall 
find  that  those  companies  whose  hues  were  most  cheaply  con- 
structed charge,  in  many  cases,  double  the  fares  of  the  most 
dearly  constructed  lines.  Is  it,  then,  the  difference  of  gradients 
on  the  several  lines,  and  the  increased  cost  of  conveyance  on 
those  lines  whose  gradients  are  bad  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
the  difference  in  expense  is  utterly  inappreciable  in  reference  to 
the  tBLve  of  a  passenger.  From  none  of  these  causes  does  the 
difference  in  fares  arise ;  it  proceeds  from  a  cause  widely  differ- 
ent, and  that  cause  is  expressed  by  the  one  word — Monopoly. 

Our  railways  are  in  the  sole  possession  of  companies,  that, 
with  certain  limitations,  which  are  very  wide,  and  exceptions, 
which  are  very  few,  have  the  complete  control  and  management 
of  our  inland  transport.  They  fought  very  hard  to  attain  their 
present  position,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  with  landowners  and 
each  other,  till  they  obtained  their  respective  bills,  and  they  never 
have  been  on  the  best  terms  with  the  public.  Thirteen  large 
companies  monopolize  about  three- fourths  of  the  railway  traffic 
of  the  kingdom,  and  above  sixty  smaller  ones  divide  amongst 
them  the  remaining  fourth.  All  these  companies  are  managed 
by  boards  of  directors,  composed  generally  of  men  of  high 
social  and  commercial  position,  and  well  qualilied  to  fultil  the 
duties  of  their  office.  These  gentlemen  hold  respectively  those 
highways  of  the  kingdom  as  a  trust  to  be  exercised,  nut  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  community,  but  solely  for  the  profit  of  the 
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shareholdere,  to  whom  the  railways  exclusiTely  belong,  and  by 
whom  alone  they  are  paid  for  their  services.  The  companies  are 
nnder  no  pecuniary  obligations  whatever  to  the  State ;  they  have 
received  neither  subvention  from  the  Legislature,  nor  assistance 
or  special  protection  from  the  Government ;  and  if,  in  the  early 
days  of  railway  progress  the  projectors  of  our  great  trunk  lines 
were  received  with  open  arms  by  the  landed  proprietors,  and  wel* 
comed  as  public  benefactors,  ungratefully  they  record  it  not ! 
The  directors,  therefore,  of  the  companies  manage  the  railways 
with  one  view,  and  one  view  only— to  obtain  the  greatest  profit 
for  their  shareholders,  without  any  more  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  public  than  is  necessary  for  effecting  that  object 

We  have  already  noticed  the  wide  rauge  of  fares  adopted  by 
the  several  companies,  commencing  as  low  as  one  halfpenny  per 
mile  for  first-class  passengers,  and  increasing  by  small  firactional 
additions,  till  the  highest  fare  of  threepence  halfpenny  per  mile  is 
reached,  and  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  other  classes.  Thus 
we  shall  find  that  in  some  cases  the  lowest  fares  produce  a  greater 
profit  than  the  highest ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  railway  statistics,  and  one  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  illustrate  at  some  length,  that  within  the  range  of  fares 
'adopted  by  the  companies,  the  actual  profit  varies  but  compa* 
ratively  little,  whether  a  high,  low,  or  medium  fare  be  adopted. 


fix  the  faxes  at  the  exact  point  that  would  best  pay.  The  opera- 
tioD  was  performed  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  an  habitue 
of  the  Opera  adjusts  his  opera-glass  to  his  sight ;  by  alter- 
nately extending  and  contracting  it  till  his  glass  is  at  the  exact 
focos.  On  the  same  principle  directors  ascertained  the  precise 
point  in  their  sliding-scale  at  which  their  tariff  would  best  pay, 
and  that  knowledge  was  only  to  be  acquired  by  going  through 
the  process  of  alternately  raising  and  lowering  the  fares  until  it 
was  ascertained.  When  directors  were  well  advised  and  exer- 
dsed  due  care  and  judgment  before  they  fixed  their  tariff,  very 
few  changes  were  necessary,  and  unless  from  the  opening  of 
a  competing  line,  or  some  other  extraneous  cause,  the  fares  re- 
mained with  little  or  no  alteration  for  many  years.  The  scale  of 
bies  naturally  depends  on  the  character  of  the  population  whose 
wants  the  railway  supplies.  Their  general  social  position  and 
many  other  circumstances  now  enable  the  clear-headed  manager 
to  decide  at  once  on  the  best  paying  fares,  or,  at  all  events,  go 
very  near  the  mark,  and  recommend  them  to  his  board  accord- 
ingly, so  that  very  few  changes  are  afterwards  required.  It 
was  very  different,  however,  in  the  early  history  of  railways, 
when  managers  had  but  little  experience  to  guide  them  infixing 
the  flEures,  and  thought  the  tariff  that  paid  best  in  one  locality 
should  pay  best  in  all  others.  With  railways  that  paid  fair 
dividends  the  changes  in  fares  were  not  very  great,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 10  or  20  per  cent ;  but  it  was  very  different  with  the 
unfortunate  class  that  paid  very  low  dividends ;  the  directors, 
attributing  their  want  of  success  to  not  having  charged  the  best 
paying  fares,  made  the  most  extreme  and  sudden  changes,  in 
order  to  find  them  out.  The  tariff  would  be  reduced  30,  40,  or 
50  per  cent.,  or  tried  the  other  way,  and  raised  50  or,  in  some 
cases,  100  per  cent.  We  shall  find,  when  we  go  into  these  cases, 
this  curious  result,  from  all  these  changes — that  let  the  directors 
alter  their  fares  as  they  would — make  them  high,  low,  or  moderate 
— change  them  from  threepence  per  mile  for  first  class  to  three 
farthings,  or  one  penny  per  mile  to  one  farthing  for  third  class. 
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the  difference  in  dividend  to  the  shareholders  was  comparativelj 
small,  seldom  exceeding  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum.  That 
difference,  however  small  in  itself,  was  of  considerable  conse- 
quence to  the  shareholder,  not  merely  as  regards  the  income, 
but  its  effect  on  the  market  price  of  shares,  every  pound  of 
income  representing  about  twenty  pounds  of  capital. 

Some  boards  commenced  with  low  fares,  and  gradually 
increased  them  till  the  highest  paying  point  was  attained.  Let 
us  suppose  a  case  in  which  the  directors  think  that  tlie  first- 
class  fare  should  not  exceed  one  penny  per  mile,  and  the  other 
classes  in  duo  proportion ;  but  find  that  such  a  tariff  pays  only  4 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Not  being  satisfied,  they  double  their  fares* 
and  find  that  pays  4}  per  cent. ;  they  hope  still  better  to  improve 
their  position,  and  add  50  per  cent,  more  to  their  fares,  but  the 
increase  reduces  their  dividend  to  4^  per  cent. ;  by  a  few  more 
trials  they  soon  ascertain  the  best  paying  point,  which,  perhaps, 
turns  out  to  be  an  addition  of  20  per  cent,  instead  of  50  per 
cent,  to  the  second  tariff  trial.  Let  us  take  now  the  descending 
scale.  The  directors  of  another  company,  we  will  suppose, 
believing  that  high  fares  would  pay  best,  charge  threepence 
per  mile  for  first  class,  and  the  others  in  proportion ;  these  fares 
they  find  pay  them  at  the   rate  of  5  per  cent,   per  annum, 
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dbarges  for  shorter  distances,  pay  them  6  per  cent.  These 
are  the  fares  now  charged,  6  per  cent,  being  the  dividend  paid, 
on  the  North  London  line.  There  are,  however,  very  few  rail- 
ways in  the  kingdom  but  would  lose  considerably  as  compared 
with  their  present  earnings,  by  carrying  their  ordinary  first-class 
passengers  at  three  farthings  per  mile,  instead  of  twopence  or 
twopence  hal^enny,  the  usual  charge ;  their  second  class  at 
a  halfpenny  per  mile  instead  of  three  halfpence ;  and  their  third, 
at  one  farthing  per  mile  instead  of  one  penny. 

We  all  have  known  of  violent  contests  extending  over 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  having  taken  place  between 
different  companies,  and  the  fares  being  suddenly  reduced  to 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  their  ordinary  rates.  Some  of  us 
may  possibly  have  lived  in  districts  where  the  public  have  derived 
the  advantages  arising  from  such  contests.  What  rejoicing  it 
caused  for  the  time  being  !  The  two  companies,  like  desperate 
opponents,  appeared  only  intent  on  each  other's  ruin,  and  the 
people  rushed  in  crowds  to  avail  themselves  of  the  short-lived 
opportunity  of  cheap  travelling  the  contest  afforded  them.  The 
companies  appeared  to  differ  only  from  the  old  opposition  coaches, 
in  not  giving  their  passengers  a  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
gratis,  after  conveying  them  for  almost  nothing !  Few  persons 
who  have  seen  or  heard  of  this  ever  troubled  themselves 
to  inquire  what  was  the  result,  as  it  affected  the  companies 
financially.  Such  an  extreme  and  sudden  change  in  the  pohcy 
of  a  company  either  by  raising  or  lowering  its  fares  is  always 
attended  with  bad  results  to  the  shareholders,  because  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  several  companies  have  settled  down  to 
their  most  profitable  scale  of  fares,  and  that  either  to  raise 
or  lower  those  fares  to  any  great  extent  would  produce  a  serious 
loss.  The  London  and  North- Western  Company,  for  instance, 
in  1863  paid  £5  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  to  their  proprietors,  but  if  the 
fares  were  reduced  to  otie- third  of  what  they  now  charge,  their 
annual  dividend  might  at  first  be  reduced  to  £4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  a  large  reduction,  representing  a  loss  in  the  market 
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value  on  each  £100  share  gt  £2:^  lOs.  The  greatest  loss, 
however,  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  to  any  company 
by  a  change  of  policy  was  that  caused  by  a  sudden  re- 
duction ot /our-Ji/tAs  in  their  fares:  the  loss  in  that  case 
amounted  to  one  per  cent,  dividend  per  annum  on  their  capital. 
To  ascertain  the  loss  companies  would  incur  in  their  divi- 
dends by  any  assumed  reduction  in  their  fares,  when  all  the 
data  are  furnished,  would  be  a  matter  of  little  difficulty  to  any 
well-skilled  manager  of  a  railway. 

There  is,  however,  another  party  who  have  some  inte- 
rest in  the  matter,  not  only  in  the  fares  of  the  London  and 
North- Western  Company,  but  in  the  fares  of  aU  the  railways 
in  the  kingdom,  and  that  very  large  party  is  the  Public  ;  who 
have  no  voice  or  influence,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  matter, 
by  themselves  individually,  or  their  representatives,  nor,  under 
the  present  system,  have  a  right  to  require  any  reduction  in 
the  fares  on  a  railway  more  than  they  have  a  right  to  require 
their  grocer  or  baker  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  tea  and  their 
loaf.  It  is  a  part  of  our  recognized  policy  to  grant  to  private 
individuals  the  possession  of  these  great  arteries  of  commnni- 
cation  which  monopolize  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
goods  throughout  the   country,  and  they  who  exercise   the 
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acaroely  a  sheep  oould  venture  to  cross,  now  bears  in  safety  the 
ponderous  train,  drawn  by  the  swift  flying  locomotiye.  Bat 
that  train,  ponderous  as  it  may  appear,  is  comparatiyely  empty ; 
it  conveys  but  fifty  or  sixty  passengers;  whilst,  without  any 
diminution  in  its  speed  or  increase  in  its  expense,  three  or  four 
times  that  number  might  be  seated  in  its  carriages.  There  is 
the  merchant  who  has  business  to  transact ;  there  is  the  trader 
who  would  &in  go  and  personally  select  his  own  goods  at  the 
best  market;  there  are  the  mechanic  and  the  labourer  with  whom 
work  is  dull  at  home,  but  who  know  where  it  is  brisk  abroad ; 
there  is  the  invalid  who  would  seek  health,  and  the  man  of 
the  world  who  only  travels  for  recreation  or  pleasure :  all  are 
stopped  by  a  hostile  tariff. 

Yet  it  sounds  very  odd — a  hostile  tariflf  in  free  England ! 
If  there  is  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  one 
might  suppose  every  facility  would  be  given  to  promote  the 
utmost  fireedom  of  transit — ^where  there  would  be  no  endurance 
of  any  artificial  hindrance  to  the  extension  of  trade  and  com- 
merce— where  a  people  would  be  the  most  determined  to  abolish 
any  laws  that  trammelled  their  free  intercourse  with  the  most 
remote  districts — that  country  we  should  certainly  suppose  to 
be  England.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  great  truth,  that 
England  hates  monopoly,  and  what  we  have  to  consider  in 
these  pages  is,  whether  under  the  specious  disguise  of  free 
trade  a  monopoly  has  not  established  itself  among  us  of  the 
most  pernicious  nature,  which  has  had  the  eflfect  of  greatly 
enhancing  the  cost  of  transit,  and  depriving  the  country  of 
the  manifold  advantages  that  under  a  sound  system  of  manage- 
ment it  would  otherwise  enjoy. 

We  are  told  that  the  most  elaborate  and  recherche  mode  of 
dressing  a  cucumber  should  only  be  made  use  of  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  throwing  it  out  of  the  window ;  and  on  the  same 
principle  may  our  railways  be  said  to  have  been  constructed,  and 
afterwards  left  unused.  There  was  nothing  that  genius  could 
invent,  or  capital  and  labour  supply,  that  has  been  spared  in 
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their  construction ;  but  who  planned  them— mado  them — and 
undertook  to  manage  them  ?  Not  the  representatives  of  the 
State,  but  the  commercial  class  of  speculators  and  capitalists. 
Public  opinion  in  this  country  declared  at  the  outset,  when 
the  necessity  of  constructing  railways  was  established,  that  it 
was  of  paramount  necessity  that  no  time  should  be  lost ;  and 
without  the  importance  of  the  step  being  duly  considered,  or 
the  vast  difference  that  existed  between  the  high  roads  of  a 
country  and  all  other  works  of  a  quasi  public  nature  being 
taken  into  account,  the  construction  of  our  railways  was,  not 
undertaken  by  the  State,  but  left  open  to  any  party  who  might 
be  able  to  get  up  a  company  and  succeed  in  obtaining  their 
bill.  The  agreement  between  the  Legislature  and  the  companies 
might  be  thus  summarily  stated  :  The  companies  were  not  to 
receive  any  subvention  or  assistance  of  any  kind  from  the  State, 
either  directly  in  money,  or  indirectly  by  assistance  in  obtaining 
land  or  by  any  protection  from  opposing  lines,  or  by  any  reduction 
in  the  heavy  Parliamentary  charges  to  be  incurred  in  obtaining 
their  respective  bills ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  companies  selected 
what  districts  they  thought  best  for  their  operations,  and  fought 
their  way  as  they  best  could,  till  they  obtained  their  bills.  They 
were  allowed,  in  order  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  enormoos 
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way  companies,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  none 
by  law ;  their  monopoly  only  arises  from  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  conveyance,  by  which  every  opponent  is  driven  from 
the  common  road.  The  commission  appointed  many  years 
since,  before  railways  were  introduced  into  Ireland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  their  being  constructed 
by  the  State  in  that  country,  drew  out  a  long  and  able  report 
on  the  subject,  which  was  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament After  describing  the  manifold  blessings  which  the 
foil  development  of  the  resources  of  a  country  bestows  on  all 
classes,  the  report  points  out,  in  forcible  language,  the  jarring 
interests  of  private  monopoly  and  public  good  where  companies 
and  not  the  State  are  the  holders  of  railway  property.  "  So 
great  are  the  powers,"  says  the  Beport,  "  so  vast  the  capabili- 
ties of  a  railway,  that  it  must,  wherever  established,  at  once 
snpersede  the  common  road ;  and  not  only  will  all  the  public 
conveyances  now  in  use  disappear,  but  even  the  means  of  post- 
ing will,  in  all  probability,  rapidly  decline,  and  eventually, 
perhaps,  cease  to  be  found  along  its  line.  Its  superiority  is 
too  manifest  and  decided  to  admit  of  rivalry,  it  possessing 
almost  unlimited  means  of  accommodation.  No  amount  of 
traffic  exists  on  any  road,  or  is  likely  to  exist,  which  a  single 
railway  is  not  capable  of  conveying ;  no  concourse  of  passengers 
which  it  cannot  promptly  dispose  of.  The  velocity  of  the 
locomotive,  when  impelled  even  at  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  its  full  power,  surpasses  the  greatest  speed  which  the 
best  appointed  coach,  on  the  best  made  road,  can  attain.  The 
monopoly  of  the  railway  is  complete  from  the  moment  of  the 
railway  8  opening.  The  salutary  dread  of  competition  can  never 
stir  the  activity  or  ruffle  the  repose  of  the  railway  monopolist, 
who  finds  himself  in  a  moment  invested  with  despotic  power, 
to  which  the  best  interests  of  society  must  succumb.  Private 
enterprise,  of  course,  selects  for  the  field  of  exertion  those 
portions  of  the  kingdom  where  the  most  extensive  intercourse 
promises  the  largest  profit.      The  main    avenues  throughout 
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the  country  oease  to  be  the  property  of  the  State,  and  are 
handed  over  to  the  absolute  possession  of  monopolists,  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  rivalry  or  control.  They  are  enabled  to 
establish  a  monopoly  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  and  to  keep 
the  intercourse  of  the  country  entirely  at  their  command.  The 
rate  of  speed,  the  choice  of  hours  for  departing,  the  number  of 
journeys  in  a  day,  rest  at  their  discretion ;  and,  as  they  have 
the  unlimited  right  for  fixing  the  charges  for  the  conveyance  of 
both  passengers  and  goods,  then  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
repaying  themselves  not  only  for  the  legitimate  cost  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  the  railway,  but  for  all  the  heavy 
expenditure  incurred  either  through  their  own  extravagance  or 
in  consequence  of  the  various  impositions  practised  upon  them. 
Thus  every  item  of  unnecessary  expense  falls  eventuallj  on  the 
public."        • 

It  is  just  twenty-five  years  since  the  report,  of  which  the 
above  is  an  extract,  was  presented  to  Parliament,  but  it  was 
not  followed  by  any  beneficial  results.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
change,  or  even  to  essentially  modify,  the  traditional  policy  of  a 
country,  and  the  policy  of  this  country  was,  and  is,  to  leave,  with- 
out exception,  our  great  industrial  undertakings  to  private  enter- 
prise. Nevertheless,  the  laws  of  England  are  not  like  those  of 
the  Mr^Jtfb  and  Fersifljis>   We  shall  find,  in  llie  course  of  our  in- 
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When  we  remember  that  it  is  the  recognized  policy  of  this 
oonntry  to  allow  the  companies  to  choose  whatever  scale  of  fares 
pays  them  best,  it  can  be  no  just  matter  of  complaint  against 
them,  that  they  exercise  that  right  to  the  fullest  extent.  There 
may  be  reason  for  complaint  against  some  of  the  companies 
in  other  matters,  bnt  not  in  that  relating  to  fares.  When  the 
directors  lower  their  fares  or  raise  them,  it  is  firom  the  same  motive 
— to  increase  their  profits ;  and  as  they  have  received  no  favour  \  Av^ 
either  from  the  State  or  the  public,  they  consequently  look  to  j<^— * 
no  interests  bnt  their  own.  Take  an  ordinary  case  in  travelling :  *  ^  * 
yon  have  been  accustomed,  we  shall  say,  to  nse,  on  some  par- 
ticular line,  a  second-class  carriage;  the  accommodation  was 
pretty  good,  and  the  fare  reasonable.  But  a  change  occurs :  the 
fare  is  raised,  the  accommodation  is  worse,  and  you  write  indig- 
nantly to  £he  newspapers.  But  why  should  yon  complain  ?  The 
directors  have  no  wish  to  inconvenience  the  public.  They  only 
intend  the  changes  in  the  second  class  as  a  civil  hint  for  you  to 
travel  by  the  first.  You  are  not  obliged  to  travel  at  all  on  the  line 
if  yoQ  don't  like.  You  say  you  are  ;  you  have  no  other  means  of 
getting  to  your  destination.  That  may  be  a  very  good  reason 
for  your  asking  the  Legislature  to  effect,  if  possible,  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  companies,  by  which  you  will  acquire  a  right  to 
complain ;  but  so  long  as  railways  are,  in  one  sense,  private 
property,  and  the  directors,  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  greatest 
profit  by  them,  do  not  violate  the  law,  there  can  be  no  just 
cause  of  complaint. 

But  have  the  companies,  armed  with  the  great  powers  they 
possess,  holding  the  public  completely  within  their  grasp,  regu- 
lating at  will,  by  their  tariffs,  the  vast  traffic  that  daily  ebbs 
and  flows  to  and  from  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom — have 
they,  in  the  undisturbed  possession,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
of  the  most  gigantic  monopoly  the  world  ever  saw,  been  very 
successful  ?  Far  from  it.  Within  the  last  few  years  their 
affairs,  from  exceptional  causes,  have  considerably  improved. 
The  average  dividends  of  all  the  companies,  for  the  year  ending 
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the  3l8t  Dec,  1868,  was  considerably  less  than  four  per  cent, 
and  I  think  we  shall  find,  in  the  coarse  of  this  inquiry, 
that  they  may  have  reason  to  fear  that  their  position  is  not  by 
any  means  secure,  and  their  future  dividends  liable  to  be  con- 
siderably decreased  by  the  encouragement  given  by  the  public 
to  the  formation  of  new  companies.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at 
all  unlikely  that,  as  a  body,  they  would  be  willing  to  come  to 
equitable  terms  with  Government,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  secure 
dividend  under  Government  guarantee,  accept  a  much  leas 
dividend  than  that  which  they  now  receive,  so  that  from  the 
saving  thereby  effected  a  low  and  uniform  rate  of  fares  could 
be  established  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  load  of  railway  taxatioii 
under  which  this  country  labours.  Last  year  it  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-one  millions  one  h0N- 

DRED  AND  FIFTY-SIX  THOUSAND  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY- 
SEVEN  POUNDS  STERLING,  fully  six  millions  in  excess  of  the 
sum  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  of  our  national 
debt,  or  more  than  five  millions  in  excess  of  our  customs  duty, 
and,  excluding  the  income  tax,  just  equal  to  the  half  of  all 
our  other  taxation  combined.  Twenty  years  ago  our  railway 
taxation  amounted  only  to  about  five  millions  sterling;  ten 
years  ago  it  had  increased  to  more  than  treble  that  sum ;  and 
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taxation  combined.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be 
fiilly  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  investigation  iuto  this  subject  in  all 
its  bearings. 

Objection  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  the  term  '*  taxation," 
as  applied  to  the  payments  made  to  railway  companies,  on  the 
groimd  of  such  payments  being  voluntary,  but  the  same 
argument  might  be  applied  to  all  Government  taxes.  We 
paid,  last  year,  in  postage  £3,600,000;  but  that  was  all 
in  **  voluntary "  payments.  No  one  obliged  us,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  write  letters ;  and  if  we  chose  to  write  them,  we 
were  not  compelled  to  send  them  by  post,  we  might  have 
forwarded  them  by  special  messenger.  The  absolute  neces- 
saries of  life  are  untaxed ;  but  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  malt, 
tobacco,  spirits,  and  wine,  however  much  they  may  add  to 
oar  comfort  and  enjoyment,  do  not  come  strictly  within  this 
category;  the  bulk  of  our  indirect  taxation  is  derived  from 
the  revenue  produced  by  their  consumption,  and  the  pay- 
ment, therefore,  by  us  of  that  revenue  is  altogether  **  voluntary." 
So,  in  regard  to  railway  companies,  it  may  be  said,  and  quite 
truly,  that  our  payments  to  them  are  voluntary.  That  cannot  be 
denied.  If  we  require  to  travel,  we  can  either  walk,  hire  a  car- 
riage, or  go  by  railway,  and  we  take  our  choice  accordingly ; 
but  as  we  agree  to  use  the  term  '*  taxation"  in  the  payments  we 
make  to  Government,  we  may,  in  the  same  sense,  use  it  in  those 
we  make  to  railway  companies.  There  is,  however,  a  wide 
difierence  in  the  principles  on  which  State  taxation  and  railway 
taxation  are  founded,  and  their  respective  payments  enforced, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  but  shall  have  occasion  to  con- 
sider, in  some  detail,  in  these  pages. 

I  have,  in  the  Preface  and  in  this  preliminary  chapter,  suffi- 
ciently indicated  the  general  purport  of  this  inquiry,  to 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  importance  and 
the  desirability  of  some  change.  So  far  from  there  being 
anything  novel  in  the    suggestion  of   the  purchase  of  our 
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railways  by  the  State,  we  shall  find,  as  I  have  intimated  in 
the  Preface,  that  it  has  been  strongly  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  by  men  of  the  greatest  experience  and  ability ; 
that  the  most  important  evidence  has  been  given  on  the  sub- 
ject before  Parliamentary  Committees  ;  and  that,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  an  Act  was  passed 
in  1844  enabling  the  Government,  if  they  thought  fit,  after 
the  expiration  of  21  years,  to  purchase  the  railway  property  of 
the  kingdom  on  certain  terms  therein  specified.  As  the  period 
when  the  Legislature  would  be  free  to  act,  has  now  almost 
arrived,  it  is  in  every  way  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be 
thoroughly  ventilated— the  facts,  figures,  and  arguments  bear- 
ing on  the  case  gone  into — and  the  thirty  years'  experience 
we  have  had  in  the  working  of  our  railways  tamed  to  profitable 
account. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Jealousy  of  GoverDment  Interference  in  Commercial  Undertakings — 
The  Construction  of  Railways  undertaken  by  Companies — Opposi- 
tion they  encountered  in  and  out  of  Parliament — Compensation  to 
Landowners — Expenses  of  Parliamentary  Contests — Non-inter- 
ference of  Government — Parliamentary  Committee  of  1839 — Their 
Report — Legislative  Doubts — Continental  Railways — ^Belgium — 
France — Germany— Russia — Italy — Spain. 

Haying  in  the  foregoing  chapter  given  some  idea  of  the  evils 
complained  of  in  the  working  of  our  railways,  and  endeavoured 
to  show  that  from  their  nature  they  were  inherent  in  the 
system  we  have  adopted,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
difficulties  that  the  early  promoters  had  to  contend  with,  and 
the  obstacles  to  overcome,  before  they  obtained  their  respective 
Acts :  thence  we  shall  trace  the  progress  of  our  legislation  to 
the  parliamentary  session  of  1844,  when  the  abuse  of  power, 
together  with  the  increasing  strength  and  contemplated  amalga- 
mation of  the  companies,  rendered  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature  necessary. 

There  is  no  class  of  the  community  to  whom  the  public  are 
more  indebted  than  to  that  enterprising  class  of  speculators 
and  capitalists  who  first  undertook  the  construction  of  our 
railways.  Our  own  system — if  such  it  could  be  called — grew  up 
without  either  order  or  method  from  within,  or  control  or  guid- 
ance firom  without.  The  commercial  policy  of  this  country,  ever 
jealous  of  the  interference  of  Government  in  matters  of  trade, 
having  considered  these  great  industrial  works  merely  in  that 
Ught,  forbade  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  executive  either  to 
render  any  assistance   to,  or  exercise  any  but  the  slightest 
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supenrisioD  over,  the  new  schemes  as  they  started  into  ex- 
istence. It  was  left  entirely  to  enterprising  speculators 
and  wealthy  capitalists  to  take  up  what  districts  they  thought 
proper,  to  employ  surveyors  and  engineers,  in  laying  out 
lines,  who  ran  the  risk  of  being  treated  as  trespassers  in 
taking  hurried  surveys  on  lands,  to  which  their  owners  denied 
them  access;  and  many  amusing  stories  are  told  of  the 
adventures  of  these  knight-errants.  These  impediments, 
however,  were  but  the  preliminary  difficulties  which  the 
early  projectors  of  railways  had  to  encounter.  The  Govern- 
ment and  Legislature  declined  to  give  assistance,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  support  of  any  line ;  and  as  the  opposition  of 
any  considerable  landed  proprietor,  whose  property  would  be 
affected  by  the  railway,  would  be  fatal,  success  could  only  be 
secured  by  paying  such  enormous  fines,  under  the  name  of 
compensation,  as  the  owners  of  the  land  thought  proper  to 
demand,  or  the  project  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Eastern 
Counties  Company  had  to  pay,  in  one  instance,  above  £120,000 
for  lands  not  worth  £5,000;  and  this  company,  in  consequence 
of  this  and  similar  acts  of  imposition,  to  which  it  was  obliged 
to  submit  before  obtaining  its  Act,  is  scarcely  able  to  pay  now 
2  per  cent,  per  annum  to  its  shareholders.     This  is  but  an  in- 
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connsel  engaged,  headed  by  six  king's  Serjeants  and  kings' 
counsel ;  there  was  a  regiment  of  twenty  eminent  solicitors 
flanked  by  a  whole  brigade  of  parliamentary  agents,  and  a 
whole  army  of  surveyors  and  engineers,  whose  chief  business 
appeared  to  be  to  contradict  each  other,  the  lawyers  aiding 
and  assisting  and  chuckling  with  delight."  That  is  but  a 
counterpart  of  what  took  place  almost  before  every  committee. 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  railway  progress — say  from  1829 
to  1889 — the  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  hold  itself  aloof 
from  all  contests,  leaving  the  several  parties,  without  any  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  rival  schemes,  to  fight  their  own  battles ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  abstinence  from  intervention 
carried,  that,  on  great  occasions,  when  a  railway  bill  of  more 
than  usual  importance  was  to  come  on,  not  for  discussion, 
but  division,  after  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
perhaps  had  delivered  a  long  speech  to  empty  benches  on 
the  afisdrs  of  India,  the  rush  of  members  plainly  announced 
that  something  of  real  interest  was  about  to  take  place :  it 
was  a  railway  bill,  and  the  adherents  of  the  rival  lines  had 
been  busily  engaged  for  the  last  week  or  two  in  canvassing 
the  House  of  Commons  for  votes.  The  important  night  has 
arrived,  and  the  contending  parties  are  assembled,  when  the 
Prime  Minister  rises  from  his  seat,  and,  followed  by  the  other 
ministers,  leaves  the  House,  to  prevent  the  suspicion  that  even 
their  presence  may  influence  a  single  vote.  That  was  the  way 
we  managed  business  in  the  early  days  of  railway  legislation. 

The  increasing  power  and  extension  of  the  companies,  and 
the  abuse,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  of  that  power,  ren- 
dered interference  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  necessary ;  and 
in  1839,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  railway  communication. 
It  was  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
House,  including  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Mr.    Poulett  Thompson,   and   Mr.   Shaw  Lefevre. 
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Their  attention  was  specially  directed  to  two  points: — 
1st.  The  financial  position  of  railways  ; 
2nd.  The  power  given  to  them  by  the  legislature ; 
and  the  probable  exercise  of  that   power  upon  the  general 
convenience  of  the  public  and  intercourse  of  the  country. 

"It  does  not  appear/'  the  committee  state  in  their  report 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  '^  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
Parliament  to  give  to  a  railway  a  complete  monopoly  of  the 
means  of  communication  on  their  line  of  road ;  on  the  con- 
trary, provision  was  made  in  all  or  most  of  the  Acts  of 
Incorporation  to  enable  other  persons  to  place  and  ran 
engines  and  carriages  on  the  road  upon  payment  of  certain 
tolls  to  the  company.  The  intention,  however,  of  Parliament 
cannot  be  carried  into  efiect  in  the  way  contemplated  by 
legislation ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  payment  of  legal  tolls 
is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  arrangement  which  is  necessary 
to  open  the  railways  to  public  competition.  Any  person 
with  mere  authority  to  place  an  engine  and  carriage  on  the 
railway  would  be  practically  unable  to  supply  his  engine 
with  water,  or  to  take  up  and  set  down  his  passengers  at 
any  convenient  station  or  terminus,  and,  indeed,  would  be 
placed   in  such  a  disadvantageous   situation,   that   all   com- 
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on  their  own  line,  as  they  might  do  with  the  trustees  of  a 
turnpike  road,  was  a  proposition  in  itself  so  preposterous  and 
absurd,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  ever  could  have  been 
supposed  effectual. 

A  new  era  in  railway  legislation  was,  however,  now  to  be  in- 
augurated. The  attempt  to  carry  out  competition  by  promoting 
opposition  to  shareholders  on  their  own  lines  had  failed  owing 
to  the  directors  of  the  company  not  considering  the  subject  in 
precisely  the  same  light  as  the  legislature,  and  declining  to  pro- 
vide their  opponents  in  trade  with  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  proposed  rivalry.  It  was  now,  therefore,  proclaimed  from 
high  places  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  public  lay  in  pro- 
moting opposition  lines  to  those  already  constructed,  in  order 
that  the  fares  of  the  old  lines  might  be  forced  down  and  all 
other  grievances  complained  of  remedied.  Such  were  the 
palmy  days  that  "  free  trade  "  in  railways  were  to  bring  with 
them. 

But  there  were  two  or  three  matters  connected  with  the 
subject  not  then  duly  considered.  First, — That  to  construct  a 
railway  where  one  already  existed  sufficient  to  supply  the  public 
wants  was  a  mere  waste  of  national  wealth.  Second, — That 
as  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  railways  necessary  for  the 
country  were  then  constructed,  there  was  little  likeUhood 
of  promoters  seeking  to  make  opposition  lines,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  lay  before  them  unoccupied.  And 
Third, — That  whenever  the  time  should  arrive  when  it  would 
be  the  interest  of  parties  to  construct  a  rival  line,  the  same 
interest  would  induce  them,  as  soon  as  possible  after  attaining 
their  object,  to  come  to  terms  with  their  opponents.  But  com- 
petition of  this  kind  at  the  time  we  speak  of  was  a  long  way 
off;  it  is  true  there  was  great  competition  before  Parliament  for 
obtaining  an  Act  by  the  various  competitors,  but  none  after 
it  was  obtained.  The  Parliament,  therefore,  of  1839  did  little 
or  nothing  towards  effecting  any  important  change,   and   the 
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companies,  becoming  stronger  from  year  to  year,  seemed  alike 
independent  both  of  Parliament  and  people. 

We  shall  now  briefly  direct  attention  to  onr  continental 
neighbours,  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  their  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding  with  ours,  and  illustrating  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  systems  of  railway  management,  one,  as  we  have  seen, 
under  the  control  of  the  companies,  the  other  that  we  have  to 
consider  under  that  of  the  State. 

Belgium  was  the  first  of  the  continental  kingdoms  to  recog- 
nize, in  a  practical  manner^  the  good  results  to  be  derived  from 
a  well-established  system  of  railway  communication  throughout 
the  country ;  lines  were  accordingly  laid  out  by  eminent  en- 
gineers, through  the  most  populous  districts,  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  and  subject  to  the  complete  control  of  the 
Legislature.  The  end  aimed  at  was  not  the  gain  of  the  speca- 
later,  but  the  extension  of  the  traffic  and  communication  of 
the  country  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  public  capability,  at 
the  lowest  rate  of  charge  at  which  the  original  outlay  could  be 
reimbursed;  the  project  undertaken  by  Government  was  an 
establishment  which  was  intended  should  neither  be  a  burden 
nor  a  source  of  revenue,  and  required  merely  that  it  shonld 
cover  its  own  expenses,  consisting  of  the  charge  for  mainte- 
nance  and  repairs,  with  a    furihcr  sum  for  ibo  interest  and 
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Cologne ;  the  transverse  line  was  carried  at  right  angles  to  this 
from  north  to  south,  extending  from  Antwerp,  through  Brussels 
by  Mons,  to  the  French  territory;  there  were  many  other  sub- 
sidiary lines,  not  necessary  to  notice. 

That,  however,  which  requires  our  special  attention  is  the 
difference  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  same  subject  in  the  two 
countries — England  and  Belgium.  When  the  project  which 
afterwards  became  law,  was  first  introduced  into  the  Belgian 
Chambers  in  1834  there  were  not  wanting  advocates  to  re- 
commend the  course  we  were  pursuing  in  England,  and  leave 
the  whole  business  to  "  competition."  "  No,"  said  M.  Eogier, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  "  the  state  of  affairs  in  which  compe- 
tition corrects  the  evil,  does  not  apply  here ;  whoever  holds  the 
railways  holds  a  monopoly,  and  that  should  only  be  allowed  to 
exist  in  the  possession  of  the  State,  subject  to  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Crown."  We  cannot  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
owners  of  railways  hold  in  their  hands  the  monopoly  of  the 
means  of  transit  throughout  the  country.  Do  we,  then,  agree 
with  or  dissent  fix)m  M.  Bogier,  when  he  asserts  that  a  monopoly 
should  be  only  held  by  the  State,  and  administered  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  legislature  ? 

It  was  not  till  1835,  five  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  that  a  railway  movement 
was  made  in  France,  and  an  Act  passed  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  between  Paris  and  St  Germain,  which  was 
opened  in  1837.  In  that  year  a  commission  was  authorized  to 
prepare  a  project  of  law  on  the  subject  of  national  railways, 
the  general  opinion  being  in  their  favour,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chambers  the  following  session ;  but  the 
majority  had  in  the  meantime  changed  their  opinion,  and  were 
now  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  State  assuming  the  di- 
rection and  management  of  these  enterprises.  The  majority 
was  composed  of  two  parties — one  the  political  party,  dis* 
tmstftil  and  jealous  of  the  influence  which  the  possession  of 
such  vast  patronage  would  invest  the  Government  with ;  and 
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the  other,  a  most  large  and  influential  party,  representing  the 
financial  and  commercial  interests,  which  looked  forward  to 
reaping  great  profits  firom  the  operations  of  the  Bourse,  result- 
ing from  the  traffic  in  shares,  if  the  railways  were  executed,  as 
in  £ngland,  by  joint-stock  companies.  The  combination  of 
these  parties  prevailed,  and  the  project  of  Government  was 
rejected.  These  events  took  place  in  1838,  and  during  the 
next  four  years  but  little  progress  was  made  by  companies ; 
but  in  1842,  M.  Teste,  being  then  the  Minister  for  Public 
Works,  presented  a  project  to  the  Chamber  for  the  execution 
of  a  system  of  railways  in  which  the  Government  should 
co-operate  with  private  companies,  and  this,  with  some  modifi- 
cation, was  adopted.  The  conditions  were,  that  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  should  purchase  the  land,  buildings,  and  other  property 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  lines,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  expenses  were  to  be  repaid  by  the  communes  through  which 
the  railways  would  pass,  and  that  companies  were  to  have  leases. 
These  terms,  however,  failed  to  produce  any  considerable 
extension  of  railways  in  France;  and  when  the  present 
Emperor  ascended  the  throne,  scarcely  twelve  years  since, 
the  entire  length  of  the  French  lines  did  not  exceed  thirteen 
hundred  miles.  He  made  surprising  changes  in  the  whole 
svsteiti  ;  and,  under  the  fosterinEr  prQiectioa  of  Government, 
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amount.  They  understand  these  matters  and  manage  them 
better  in  France  than  with  us ;  and  the  full  development  of 
the  vast  resources  of  that  magnificent  country  could  not  he 
promoted  by  any  other  means  so  well  as  by  extending  the 
means  of  communication  to  all  classes  of  her  people. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  French  Government  have 
published  their  annual  review  of  the  state  of  the  country^  and 
in  it  is  contained  an  elaborate  report  of  their  railway  system. 
The  entire  length  of  railways  in  France  open  on  the  3 1st  De- 
cember, 1863,  was  7352  miles,  and  the  gross  receipts  for  the  year 
£19,546,416.  The  railways  have  cost  £200,000,000  sterling, 
and  the  Government  has  contributed  about  one-eighth  of 
that  sum.  It  has  now  divested  itself  of  all  separate 
property  in  railways.  In  the  words  of  the  Beport,  it  was 
the  duty  of  Government  —  which  was  legally  authorized 
to  construct  most  of  the  railways  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  revenue — to  escape,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  a 
position  which  was  onerous  to  the  Treasury,  and  necessarily 
temporary.  The  great  companies  were  willing  to  relieve  the 
State  of  its  engagements ;  but  they  required,  as  a  consideration, 
that  certain  guarantees  which  they  had  obtained  in  1859  should 
be  revised  and  augmented.  The  guarantees  had  been  founded 
on  statements  furnished  by  the  companies  themselves;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  and  satisfactory  to  Englishmen  to  know 
that  in  almost  every  case  the  estimates  were  found  utterly  insuffi- 
cient. The  Western  Eailway,  especially,  satisfied  the  Govern- 
ment it  would  be  utterly  ruined  if  it  were  held  to  its  contract 
four  years  ago.  The  Lyons  and  Mediterranean,  and  Orleans 
companies  were  unwilling  to  spend  money  on  branches ;  and 
the  Lyons  company  insisted  on  the  concession  of  a  disputed 
line  from  Cette  to  Marseilles.  The  Government  having  no 
disposable  capital,  and  more  than  200  miles  of  railway  which  it 
was  bound  to  make,  complied  with  the  demands  of  this  com- 
pany by  increasing  its  guarantees,  and  by  adjudging  the  Cette 
line  to  the  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Company.     Stipulations 
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were  inserted  in  the  tariffs  for  the  protection  of  tntrellers  and 
freighters ;  and  it  is  especially  stated  that  coal  was  to  be  carried 
at  a  rate  of  from  |d.  to  lid.  per  ton  per  mile,  according  to 
distance. 

The  enormous  railway  hasiness  of  France  is  committed  to 
six  great  arterial  lines  projected  by  the  State : — 

1st.  The  Northern  line,  from  Paris  to  Calais,  Boulogne, 
Dunkerque,  and  the  Belgian  frontier. 

2nd.  The  Western  line,  from  Paris  to  Havre  and  Dieppe, 
&o. 

3rd.  The  Orleans  or  Central  line,  from  Paris  to  Orleans^ 
Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  &c. 

4th.  The  Southern  line,  from  Bourdeaux  to  Gette,  Bayonneb 
Toulouse,  &c. 

5th.  The  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean,  from  Paris  to 
Marseilles,  witli  branches  to  Cette,  Bayonne,  Toulouse,  &c. 

6th.  The  Eastern  line,  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg,  Chalona- 
sur-Mame,  &c. 

Some  companies  pay  20  per  cent  dividend,  and  the  averaga 
is  about  7  per  cent. 

In  Spain  considerable  progress  has  been  made  within  the 
last  few  years  in  the  construction  of  railways,  and  aboat  2100 
miles  are  now  omn.     In  lulv  tlio  number  of  niilt'S 
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where  the  constraction  of  partioular  lines  was  confided 
to  companies^  the  Governments  have  generally  redeemed  them. 
In  Frossia  the  State  has  in  most  cases  abstained  from  any 
direct  interference  with  the  constraction  or  working  of  the 
railways ;  but  has  given  encouragement  to  the  present  com- 
panies, by  whom  the  extensive  system  of  lines  which  covfer  its 
territory  has  been  executed.  In  cases  where  the  traffic  did  not 
offer  sufficient  encouragement  to  stimulate  private  enterprise, 
the  Government  has  extended  its  aid  either  in  the  shape  of 
subscription  or  by  taking  certain  shares  in  the  line,  or  in 
guaranteeing  a  minimum  rate  of  interest  on  capital.  The 
Government,  however,  reserves  a  power  of  redemption  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years,  on  the  condition  of  paying  to  the  railway 
proprietors  a  capital  equal  to  twenty-five  times  the  average 
amount  of  dividend  enjoyed  by  the  proprietors  for  the  preceding 
five  years.  The  State,  in  that  case,  would  assume  the  respon- 
sibility and  debts  of  the  company,  but  it  would,  at  the  same 
time,  take  possession  of  their  entire  assets  as  well  as  their  reserve 
fiind. 

Travelling  on  the  Continent  is  much  slower  than  in  Eng- 
land :  it  is  not,  on  an  average,  more  than  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  There  is  but  a  small  weight  of  luggage  allowed  to  each 
passenger ;  and  every  package,  on  most  railways,  is  weighed 
with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  not  a  pound  extra  allowed. 
The  formalities,  delays,  and  countless  stoppages  are,  to 
English  travellers,  very  annoying.  Let  it  not,  however  be  sup- 
posed that  I  am  setting  up  the  Continental  management  of 
railways,  under  Government,  as  a  model  for  imitation  in  this 
country :  on  the  contrary,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  railway  management  in  this  country 
is  preferred  by  the  English  people  to  that  on  the  Continent. 
What  we  have  to  consider  here  is,  not  the  management  of  Con- 
tinental railways,  but  the  extent  to  which  our  own  system  can 
be  improved.  The  accommodation,  however,  in  second-class 
carriages  on  the  Continent  is  much  better  than  with  us ;  they 
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are  all  well  ouahioDed  and  made  Dearly  as  comfortable  as  first- 
class  carriages  here ;  and  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  that 
class  which^  in  England,  travel  only  in  first-class  carriages, 
make  use  of  the  second-class  on  the  Continent ;  a  remarkable 
fact  when  we  compare  their  respective  fares ;  bat  so  far  does  this 
pracdce  prevail  abroad,  that  they  have  a  common  saying  to 
the  effect  that  ''None  but  princes,  fools,  and  Englishmen 
travel  in  first-class  carriages."  The  cuisine  is  also  far  superior 
on  the  Continent  to  what  we  find  at  any  English  station.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  English  system  of  management  is,  in 
many  respects,  better  than  the  Continental. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  fares  charged  in  the 
several  Kingdoms  and  States  on  the  Continent  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom : — 

AVERiVGE  FARES  PER  100  MILES. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Progress  of  Railway  Mismanagement  from  1840  to  1843— Treatment  of 
Third-Class  Passengers— Extract  from  the  "Times,"  December, 
1842 — ^The  Companies'  Defence — Classification  of  the  Charges 
against  the  Companies — ^Their  Reply. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  legislative  measures  of  1889 
had  but  little  influence  on  the  management  of  railways.  The 
Legislature  had  discovered  the  mistake  they  had  committed,  and 
acknowledged  it,  but  did  not  see  their  way  clearly  how  to  rectiiy 
the  error.  The  boards  of  directors  possessed  all  but  absolute 
power  over  the  traffic  throughout  the  principal  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  for  although  the  length  of  our  railways  at  that  time 
scarcely  exceeded  1000  miles,  they  were  the  great  trunk  lines 
over  which  then,  as  now,  the  greatest  amount  of  traffic  na- 
turally passed.  The  directors  soon  began  to  make  their  power 
painfully  felt  by  the  manner  in  which  they  exercised  it; 
they  would  first  lower  the  fares,  in  order  to  drive  opposition 
from  the  road,  then  suddenly  raise  them  when  they  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  frequently  change  them,  to  discover  the  best 
paying  tariff.  The  arrangements  of  the  companies  to  force 
passengers  to  travel  by  first-class  carriages,  and  the  surveil- 
lance alleged  to  be  exercised  over  third-class  passengers,  in 
order  to  deter  a  higher  class  from  travelling  in  third-class  car- 
riages, gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  public.  In  regard  to 
the  goods  traffic,  the  constant  quarrels  and  lawsuits  they 
had  with  carriers,  were  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
them  from  the  line.  The  greatest  cause,  however,  of  complaint 
against  railway  directors  was  their  treatment  of  third-class  pas- 
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seDgers.  The  Times,  in  a  leading  article,  in  December,  1842, 
thus  alludes  to  the  general  feeling  entertained  towards  rail* 
way  companies  in  general,  and  more  especially  in  regard  to 
their  treatment  of  the  poorer  class  of  passengers. 

"  We  have  received  communications/'  said  the  Times^  *'  finom 
several  correspondents,  imploring  us  to  maintain  an  advocacy 
for  the  poorer  class  of  railway  travellers,  who  have  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  stinted  accommodation  afforded  by  the  lead- 
ing lines,  and  desire  us  to  urge  the  necessity  of  more  comfort 
and  facility  in  their  transit  than  they  at  present  enjoy.  It  would 
appear  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  several  letters  received,  that 
little  choice  exists  in  one  more  than  another,  and  that  all  the 
great  lines  are  as  parsimonious  as  they  possibly  can  be  in 
providing  comfort  or  convenience  for  those  having  the  mis* 
fortune  to  travel  in  third-class  conveyances.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Great- Western  Company  treat  this  class  of  passen* 
gers  is  described  as  worse  than  any  other  pursued,  the  only 
trains  by  which  they  forward  them  being  those  used  for  the 
transit  of  coals,  cattle,  and  merchandise  of  all  descriptions. 
For  instance,  it  is  stated  that  a  third-class  passenger  leaves 
Faddington  in  an  open  carriage,  no  difference  being  made  to 
counteract  wind  or  weather,  at  half-past  4  a.m.     When  he 
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the  managerial  scope  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  authorities  of 
which  bodies  would  do  well  to  see  that  fair  and  adequate 
proriaion  is  made  by  all  the  railway  companies  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  poorer  classes  during  seasonable  hours  of  the 
day.  Eailway  directors  have  at  present  the  exercise  of  too 
much  irresponsible  power,  and  therefore  imagine  they  can  deal 
with  the  public  as  they  choose.  They,  however,  must  be 
mindful  not  to  carry  it  beyond  proper  bounds;  for  though 
much  good  may  have  been  achieved  by  the  construction  and 
successful  completion  of  intercourse  by  means  of  this  system 
of  communication,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  actual 
results  of  this  description  of  management,  should  it,  without 
some  superintending  control,  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of 
the  persons  who  have  the  sole  exercise  of  this  power.  It  may 
possibly  prove  a  useful  hint  to  have  said  thus  much  on  the 
subject,  without  pressing  more  severely  on  the  attention  of  the 
several  railway  boards  the  necessity  existing  for  some  ameliora- 
tion of  the  plan  at  present  adopted  in  the  conveyance  of  third- 
class  passengers ;  for,  regarding  them  in  the  light  of  national 
improvements,  raised  on  the  foundation  of  the  nation's  wealth, 
they  must  be  considered  as  intended  to  furnish  a  comparative 
convenience  to  one  class  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  other. 
The  French,  who  are  now  following  out  the  system  of  railways 
extensively,  are  provided  against  these  deficiencies,  should  they 
arise,  in  a  much  better  manner  than  we  are  at  home,  because 
the  Government  of  that  country,  having  identified  itself  in 
close  alliance  with  these  undertakings,  by  affording  assistance 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  have  the  superior  right  of  in- 
terfering, without  encountering  the  condemnation  of  that  part 
of  the  pubhc  who  may  be  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  superiority  of  railway  directorates  against  such  supervision. 
It  is  a  barrier  to  expression  among  our  railway  interests,  and 
one  that  certainly  once  or  twice  occasioned  strong  opposition 
against  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  these  matters, 
viz., — that  the  Government  having,  in  the  first  instance,  re- 
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fused  all  responsibility,  and  allowed  priTate  capitalists  to  mir- 
moant  the  difBculties  whioh  these  undertakings  presented, 
ought  not  now  to  provoke  or  desire  an  immediate  connection 
with  their  management.  But  the  great  answer  to  all  this  is, 
that  when  the  safety  or  conyenience  of  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, then  the  Goyemment  have  the  power  of  inspection, 
and  will  exercise  it  for  their  benefit" 

The  above  judgment,  from  the  principal  organ  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country,  shows  how  strong  the  general  feeling 
on  the  subject  ran.  Nevertheless,  the  companies  were  not  with- 
out advocates ;  not  that  they  required  any,  for  they  could  rery 
well  defend  themselves.  '*  We  are  willing,"  said  their  directon^ 
"  to  accommodate  the  poor  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  without 
injury  to  ourselves.  We  carry  them  now  at  less  than  half  the 
price  we  are  authorized  to  charge.  The  working  classes  and 
those  of  moderate  means  can  travel,  at  all  events,  more  com- 
fortably and  cheaper  than  they  could  a  few  years  sinoe  out- 
side a  coach ;  if  they  are  made  as  comfortable  as  they  would  be 
inside,  the  result  will  be  that  second-class  passengers  will  take 
third-class  carriages,  and  so  there  will  be  a  large  falling  off  in  our 
revenue ;  but  if  Government  will  make  us  compensation,  wo 
are  willing  to  entertain  the  question."    Now,  it  must  be  re- 
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bi^pen.  If  a  passenger,  for  instance,  left  London  for  Liver- 
pool»  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning,  he  would  arrive  at  Bir- 
mingham about  ten  o'clock,  and  a  train  would  then  be  ready  to 
start  on  the  Grand  Junction  for  the  North  of  England ;  but  as 
this  train  carried  none  but  first-class  passengers,  second-class 
passengers  would  be  detained  eight  hours  before  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  continuing  their  journey.  This  is  a  specimen  of 
the  arrangements  that  then  existed  generally  between  the  com- 
panies. 

2nd.  The  method  adopted  by  the  companies  to  drive  oppo- 
sition from  the  road  was  very  effectual,  by  lowering  the  fares 
till  all  opposition  was  crushed,  and  then  suddenly  raising  them. 
Sometimes  a  feeble  attempt  would  be  made  to  compete  for  the 
traffic  by  a  speculative  coach  proprietor,  but  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  he  ^^erally  found  himself  in  the  Gazette  ;  so 
it  was  no  very  difficult  matter  with  the  companies  to  secure 
an  effectual  monopoly  of  the  passenger  traffic. 

drd.  The  frequent  and  unceremonious  manner  in  which  the 
companies  changed  their  fares,  raising  them  and  lowering  them 
as  they  thought  proper,  gave  cause  for  great  dissatisfaction, 
more  especially  with  those  companies  that  paid  well,  and  added 
but  very  Uttle  to  their  dividends  by  the  higher  fares,  although 
by  such  changes  they  laid  a  heavy  impost  on  the  public.  The 
Grand  Junction,  for  instance — now  that  section  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  that  runs  from  Birmingham  to  Warring- 
ton— when  they  were  paying  10  per  cent,  dividend  raised  their 
fares  27  per  cent.,  and  thereby  increased  their  dividend  only  a 
half  per  cent.  There  was  in  this  proceeding  no  legitimate 
cause  of  complaint,  and  all  other  companies  naturally  did  the 
same  when  they  thought  they  could  profit  by  it,  whatever  their 
dividends  might  be,  but  the  public  were  much  dissatisfied  when 
they  contrasted  the  little  gain  the  companies  made  by  these 
changes  with  the  heavy  loss  to  themselves. 

4th.  A  great  abuse  in  the  railway  system  was  the  injury  and 
aoDoyance  one  company  had  the  power  to  inflict  on  another 
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and  the  public ;  they  possessed  the  rights  and  frequently  ex- 
ercised it,  of  buying  up  a  small  company,  whose  line  might 
give  a  command  of  several  other  companies,  so  as  to  form,  as 
it  were,  a  key  to  them,  and  thus  enable  them  to  charge  what 
fare  they  thought  proper  over  the  short  line. 

5th.  The  agreements  that  were  entered  into  between  the 
companies,  not  intended  to  be  published,  but  which  occa- 
sionally came  to  light  in  consequence  of  some  disagreement 
between  the  contracting  parties,  took  the  public  by  sur- 
prise, and  furnished  a  very  disagreeable  proof  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  companies  had  not  merely  the  passenger  but  also 
the  goods  traffic  in  their  hands.  One  of  these  cases  attracted 
considerable  notice : — a  paper  war  having  broken  out  between 
two  companies,  then  called  the  Manchester  and  Leeds,  and 
tlie  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  it  applared  that  one  of 
these  companies  paid  the  other  a  large  annual  sum  not  to 
compete  with  them  in  a  particular  district,  although  to  cany 
on  the  competition  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  merchan- 
dise an  additional  forty  miles.  Yet  there  was  nothing  partioa- 
larly  objectionable  in  tliis ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  traders,  when  they  find  it  to  be  their  interest,  to  make  an 
agreement  of  this  kind ;  but  it  proved,  nevertheless,  that,  by 
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directorB  to  manage  tbeir  property  and  protect  their  interests. 
Bat  it  was  alleged  that  the  directors,  in  exercise  of  a  public  trusty 
were  bound  to  protect  the  public  as  much  as  their  shareholders 
in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  companies.  Having  said  so  much 
in  reference  to  the  charges  made  against  the  companies,  it  is  only 
flEur  to  hear,  in  reply,  what  was  then  said  in  their  defence. 
**Ijet  the  rights,"  said  one  of  their  advocates,  "of  railway  pro- 
perty be  considered,  its  duties  being  already  so  well  understood. 
And,  first  let  us  inquire  who  these  great  railway  proprietors 
are,  and  what  they  have  done  for  the  public.  Are  they  not 
the  authors  of  one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  conferred  by 
enterprise  and  skill,  upon  commerce,  industry,  and  social 
advancement?  Have  they  not  carried  through  to  a  happy 
issue  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  modem  times,  and  car- 
ried it  through  in  the  face  of  difficulty,  discouragement,  and 
vast  unpopularity  ? 

"  Let  us  see  what  has  been  the  general  expression  of  public 
feeling  towards  railways.  The  inventor  of  a  new  art  was 
despised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Are  we  to  advocate  an 
apotheosis  of  the  great  projectors  and  constructors  of  railways  ? 
There  seems  little  fear  in  the  present  temper  of  public  opinion 
of  our  perpetrating  that  folly.  Never,  perhaps,  were  there 
such  great  enterprises  achieved  with  so  little  aid  from  public 
opinion. 

"While  the  experiment  was  doubtful  the  attempt  was 
denied  by  all  who  were  indifferent,  and  denounced  by  all  who 
were  prejudiced.  Its  objects  were  assailed  by  selfish  interests, 
and  its  resources  devoured  by  rapacious  claims  from  those 
whose  aid  was  required,  or  whose  neutrality  had  to  be  pur- 
chased. From  the  first  survey  to  the  final  completion  of  the 
line,  difficulties  of  all  kinds  met  the  projectors, — local  hos- 
tility, corporate  opposition.  The  public  looked  on,  and  if  it 
took  part  it  was  with  their  opponents ; — the  Legislature,  the 
Government  afforded  no  effectual  aid.  The  promoters  fought 
tbeir  way,  step  by  step,  and  were  received  as  if,  instead  of  pre 
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paring  for  the  country  the  greatest  boon  it  has  received  in 
modem  times^  they  had  been  conspiring  to  deface  and  impove* 
rish  it.  Such»  in  general — for  the  instances  of  better  judgment 
were  mere  exceptions — was  the  temper  with  which  the  railway 
projects  were  met  in  the  first  stage  of  their  national  existence. 
Lamentable  enough ;  but  not  unnatural.  It  is  the  price  which 
those  must  be  ready  to  pay  who  attempt  anything  at  once  g^reat 
and  new.  But  surely  it  entitles  them  to  enjoy  their  reward 
when,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  their  energy  and  perseyerance 
have  conquered  success. 

''Their  efforts  had  indeed  been  successful;  the  invention 
was  found  to  surpass  belief,  and  the  country  saw  itself  en- 
riched by  benefits  which  the  most  sanguine  of  the  projectors 
had  not  dared  to  promise.  A  rapidity  of  transit  almost  mi- 
raculous ;  a  reductfon  of  expenses  quite  unexampled ;  system 
and  uniform  tariffs  substituted  for  irregularity  and  vulgar  ex- 
tortion, and  with  all  this  a  safety,  which  only  the  silliest  panic 
could  dispute,  hitherto  unknown  in  public  travelling.  These 
were  benefits,  vast,  incalculable,  notorious,  experienced  by 
every  one  every  day.  Under  any  circumstances,  they  sorely 
demand  a  large  reward,  a  larger  if  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
task  had  been  troubled  by  needless  hindrances.     And  how  was 
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trnme  tried,  or  at  least  purchased — busy  men  anxious  to  regu- 
late— ^idle  men  wanting  to  be  employed — all  joined  in  the  cry, 
while  Parliament  became  suddenly  full  of  zeal,  and  the  Oo- 
Tenunent  itself,  stepping  in  to  meddle  when  it  had  not  learned 
to  mend,  after  standing  aloof  when  it  might  have  done  good, 
seemed  to  sanction  the  general  excitement." 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  discuss  which  of  the  two  parties, 
the  public  or  the  railway  directors,  were  more  in  fault  or  had 
more  to  complain  of.  The  latter  felt  that  they  had  nothing  to 
thank  either  the  public  or  the  Legislature  for,  and  showed  a 
determination,  somewhat  impolitic  perhaps,  to  maintain  their 
strict  legal  rights,  with  but  httle  regard  to  the  wants,  wishes, 
and  feelings  of  the  general  community.  They  considered  that 
they  had  been,  to  use  the  conventional  phrase,  unmercifully 
plundered  by  landowners  and  others,  whose  goodwill  to 
obtain  their  bills  was  indispensable;  and  as  they  received 
no  special  protection  or  assistance  &om  the  State,  they  con- 
ridered  they  had  a  right  to  make  the  most  of  their  position, 
and  so  long  as  an  opportunity  was  afforded  them  to  turn  it  to 
the  best  account. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Ftospcrous  State  of  the  Coantry  in  1844 — Stunulus  to  Railway  Enter- 
prise— ^Appointment  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee — Their  Re- 
ports— Third-Class  Passengers — ^Parliamentary  Trains — Evidence 
of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Rowland  Hill — Opposition  of  Railway  Companies 
to  tlic  Government  Bill — Their  Arrangement  with  Government — 
The  Three  Fundamental  Reforms  projected  by  Government— Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

During  the  year  1844  the  coantry  enjoyed  an  nnoaaal  de- 
gree of  prosperity ;  an  abundant  harvest  the  preceding  year, 
and  a  flourishing  home  and  foreign  trade,  had  added  largely  to 
the  materia]  wealth  of  the  kingdom;  the  operation  of  free-trado 
measures  had  begun  to  dcvelope  itself,  and  the  l*hiee  per 
Cents.,  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  century,  reached  par. 
In  the  previous  year  twenty-four  railway  Acts  were  passed : 
the  number  was  not  more  than  the  public  service  required, 
but  the  present  year  brought  with   it    a    great  number    of 
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taken  by  the  Legislature  as  would  leave  the  whole  subject  open 
to  be  dealt  with  at  a  future  day,  as  circumstances  might 
require. 

On  the  5th  February,  immediately  after  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  consider  whether  any  or  what  new  provisions  ought  to 
be  introduced  in  such  railway  bills  as  would  come  before  the 
House,  during  that  or  any  future  session,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public  and  the  improvement  of  the. railway  system.  The 
eommittee  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
leading  political  men  of  the  House,  and  of  those  most  promi- 
nent as  representatives  of  the  railway  interest.  The  Committee, 
shortly  after  their  appointment,  proceeded  to  hear  evidence  on 
the  various  subjects  which  required  their  attention.  Amongst 
others,  the  powers  to  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
standing  orders,  loan  notes,  the  rating  of  railways,  and  the 
vexed  question  between  the  carriers  and  the  companies  occupied 
no  small  portion  of  their  time.  But  into  the  consideration  of 
these  several  matters,  however  important  at  the  time,  we  do  not 
intend  to  enter. 

The  first  Report  of  the  Committee  recommended  that  aU 
bills  that  should  pass  during  that  session  of  Parliament 
should  not  be  exempt  from  any  general  Act  passed  during  the 
session. 

The  second  Report  contained  a  recommendation  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  railway  committees  should  be  formed. 

"  From  the  number  of  bills  for  the  formation  of  new  lines," 
say  the  Committee  in  their  third  Report,  "  now  before  Parlia- 
ment; from  the  appearance  of  many  new  schemes  likely  to 
come  under  consideration  in  the  next  session ;  from  the  greatly 
increased  favour  and  support  which,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
jects of  former  years,  these  undertakings  now  receive  from  the 
owners  of  landed  property  through  which  they  are  to  pass; 
from  the  reduced  amount  of  estimates  of  cost,  and  the  compa- 
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ratiye  economy  with  which  they  can  be  made,  and  from  the 
improvement  of  trade  and  redundancy  of  capital  in  the  coun- 
try, combined  with  the  prevailing  indisposition  to  run  the 
risks  which  have  rendered  some  kinds  of  foreign  inveetments 
so  disastrous^  the  committee  anticipate  a  very  great  extension 
of  the  railway  system  within  the  next  few  years. 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  to  your  committee,  that  the  present 
moment,  while  Parliament  still  retains  in  its  own  hands  an 
entire  and  unimpaired  discretion,  with  regard  both  to  the 
inauguration  of  new  companies  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
powers  of  old  ones,  affords  an  opportunity  more  favourable 
than  any  that  can  be  expected  hereafter  to  occur  for  attaching 
beforehand  to  the  legislative  sanction  which  is  sought  by  those 
parties  on  their  own  behalf,  the  conditions  which  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  public  good,  and  which  may  realize 
and  apply  such  conclusions  as  our  experience  of  the  new  system 
up  to  the  present  time  may  be  deemed  to  have  sufficiently 
established." 

The  committee,  after  noticing  the  great  augmentation  thai 
might,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  expected  in  the  receipts 
of  railways,  and  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  more  direct 
connection  between  the  interests  of  the  pubhc  and  those  of 
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"Again,  great  as  have  been  the  benefits  of  railways  to  the 
public,  that  oircamstance  does  not  afford  any  good  reason 
against  seeking  by  any  just  and  reasonable  means  to  enlarge 
their  adyantages.  Now,  it  is  material  to  observe,  that  in  this 
conntry  what  is  called  the  High  Fare  System  ordinarily  prevails, 
that  the  average  charge  of  railway  communication — a  charge 
&lling  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  on  trade  and  commerce — is 
▼ery  much  higher  than  in  other  countries  where  railways  have 
been  established,  and  that  there  is  no  clear  or  early  prospect  of 
a  general  reduction  of  the  rate  of  charges  under  the  present 
system  of  independent  companies,  even  although  it  might  be 
advantageous  in  particular  cases. 

''  The  committee  are  aware  that  Parliament  will  regard  with  a 
just  jealousy  whatever  even  appears  to  tend  towards  the  dis- 
oooragement  of  competition,  or  to  impose  restraints  upon  the 
application  of  capital  to  domestic  enterprise ;  but  the  committee 
also  consider  that  this  subject  should  be  approached  with  the 
recollection  that  the  matter  now  under  discussion  is  not  the 
expenditure  of  capital  by  mere  individuals,  or  even  by  com- 
panies associated  under  ordinary  liabilities,  and  with  ordinary 
powers,  but  by  permanent  incorporations  exempted  from  the 
very  material  check  the  general  principle  of  unlimited  liability 
imposes,  and  armed  for  given  periods  with  compulsory  powers, 
under  which  they  are  authorized  to  set  aside  private  rights,  to 
affect  seriously  by  new  works  the  existing  communications  of 
the  country,  and  especially  the  local  communications  of  rural 
districts,  and  contingently  on  their  abandonment  to  entail, 
according  to  the  common  law,  a  considerable  amount  of  per- 
manent liability  upon  the  districts  which  they  traverse  for  the 
repair  of  bridges  and  other  works  which  they  may  have  con- 
structed." 

The  conmiittee  having  thus  stated  the  case,  proceeded  to  lay 
down  the  rules  by  which,  in  their  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  go- 
verned.    It  is  the  established  practice,  they  say,  of  Parliament 
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to  regulate  or  altogether  prevent  the  expenditure  of  capital 
without  certain  conditions  being  attached,  as  the  public  good 
may  require,  '*  and  the  committee  conceive  that  the  grounds  of 
this  policy  are  to  be  found  first  in  a  regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  the  widest  sense,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  inte- 
rests of  those  whose  rights  such  companies  are  to  control  and 
supersede,  of  those  with  whom  they  are  to  deal  and  to  con- 
tract, with  those  private  dealers  with  whom  they  are  to  com- 
pete in  carrying  on  their  business,  and  of  those  extensive 
classes  of  persons  who,  not  being  capitalists,  or  possessed  of 
commercial  knowledge,  are  induced  to  invest  their  small  means 
in  enterprises  of  this  kind,  and  in  doing  so  are  encouraged  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  idea  that  they  are  under  legislative  regu- 
lation, and  that  Parliament  has  made  every  just  and  practicable 
provision  for  the  protection  of  the  subject  Further,  in  the 
case  of  railways  the  number  of  possible  competitors  is  of 
necessity  so  restrained  as  to  give  to  any  project  the  aspect  and 
operation  of  a  substantial  monopoly,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
the  practice  of  Parliament  to  impose  special  conditions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  ;  the  rule  and  measure  of  which  condition 
the  committee  conceive  to  be  this :  that  all  such  limitations  on 
projections  are  legitimate  as  leave  to  them  sufficient  and  ample 
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fuhUc  advantage  in  the  construction  of  a  work  which  cannot 
afford  remuneration^  as  there  can  be  no  security  for  the  work- 
m^  of  a  railway  except  its  yielding  a  profit. 

''  New  railway  companies  may,  as  is  quite  conceivable,  be 
formed,  and  may  come  before  Parliament  with  the  specious 
promise  of  combating  monopoly,  and  of  carrying,  at  lower 
rates,  the  traffic  now  carried  at  higher  ones,  and  under  these 
pretexts  powers  might  be  obtained  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
gagements contracted  before  Parliament,  and  it  might,  not- 
withstanding, prove,  when  the  Acts  of  Incorporation  had  been 
passed,  that  on  the  one  hand  there  were  no  adequate  means  of 
enforcing  the  engagement,  and  that  the  guarantees  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  public  for  their  fulfilment  were  barren 
and  valueless,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  the  powers  had 
been  improperly  used  as  efficient  instruments  of  extension 
against  the  subsisting  companies,  to  whom  might  be  offered 
only  the  alternative  of  losing  their  traffic  or  of  buying  off 
opposidon." 

The  committee  recommended  that  railway  bills  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Trade  previous  to  their  coming  under  the 
notice  of  Parliament — the  committee  conceiving  that  the  Board, 
or  such  other  public  department  as  might  be  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  railway  matters,  could  advantageously  examine  these 
bills  and  also  the  schemes  themselves  before  they  had  assumed 
the  forms  of  bills — and  that  the  reports  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  on  no  account  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
intended  to  afford  to  Parliament  additional  aid  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  facts  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  competent  by  official 
knowledge,  habit,  and  opportunity,  and  officially  responsible  for 
the  advice  they  might  offer. 

This  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  Parliament,  but  worked  very  unsatisfactorily ;  the 
reports  received  but  little  attention  firom  the  committees,  their 
recommendations  were  as  frequently  set  aside  as  adopted,  and 
the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  regard  to  these  preliminary 
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investigations  and  reports  were  in  the  conrse  of  a  few  years 
formally  abolished  by  law. 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  by  the  committee  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  third-class  passengers,  and  the  effect 
that  the  establishment  of  what  are  now  well  known  as  "  Parlia- 
mentary" trains  might  be  expected  to  have  on  the  general 
traffic.  A  compulsory  measure  to  convey  passengers  in  enclosed 
carriages  at  one  penny  per  mile  was  received  with  great  alarm 
by  the  railway  interest ;  it  was  contended  that  the  necessary 
consequence  of  such  a  measure  would  be  the  reduction  of  first 
and  second  class  fares,  and  a  decrease  in  dividends. 

Among  the  many  witnesses  examined  on  this  subject  was 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  Rowland  Hill,  the  author  of  ''  Post  Office 
Beform,"  and  then  chairman  of  the  London  and  Brightoii 
Company.  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  bore  testimony  to  the  great  bene- 
fit his  company  had  derived  from  a  large  reduction  they  had 
made  in  their  fares,  namely,  firom  14«.,  lOs.,  and  7«.,  for  the 
several  classes,  to  1 2s.,  8«.,  and  5s. ;  and  that  the  gross  receipts  had 
been  considerably  increased  without  any  addition  whatever  to  the 
expenditure.  Mr.  Hill  was,  however,  altogether  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  *' parliamentary"  trains;  he  thought  passengen 
could  be  carried  more  cheaply  in  open  than  in  covered  carriagest 
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an  estimate  of  the  different  costs  of  transporting  passengers 
by  the  two  modes  of  conyeyanoe  ?  "  "  The  cost  of  transport," 
replied  Mr.  Bowland  Hill,  'Meaning  out  of  consideration 
the  cost  of  the  road,  is  incomparably  less  upon  a  railway 
than  by  a  coach,  but  the  great  cost  consists  in  the  interest 
of  capital  expended  on  the  road** 

In  the  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Bowland  Hill's  reply  to 
Mr.  Horsman,  which  I  have  marked  in  italics,  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  fell  into  the  common  error  of  assuming  that  the  high 
cost  of  a  railway  acts  as  a  preventive  against  low  fares ;  and 
his  falling  into  such  an  error  is  the  more  jemarkable,  as  it  is 
one  he  carefully  avoided  when  giving  evidence  on  his  own  pro- 
ject some  years  previous  of  post-ofiBce  reform.  Mr.  Bowland 
Hill  then  proved,  before  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
his  plan,  that  the  cost  of  conveying  a  letter  &om  London  to 
Edinburgh  was  only  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  penny  ;  but  that 
expenditure  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  capital  invested  in  the 
road,  and  coaches  and  horses,  on  and  by  which  the  letters 
were  conveyed. 

There  were,  at  this  time,  three  great  fundamental  reforms  pro- 
jected in  the  railway  system  by  Government,  which  they  were 
determined,  if  possible,  to  carry.  The  first  we  have  noticed  with 
regard  to  the  compulsory  conveyance  of  third-class  passen- 
gers ;  the  second  was  the  right  of  revising  the  fares,  under 
certain  contingencies;  and  the  third  was  the  concession  to 
the  State  of  the  absolute  right  to  purchase  the  railways,  on 
certain  specified  terms,  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  time. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  1844,  the  main  trunk  lines 
were  paying  10  per  cent,  and  upwards;  and  with  the  pro- 
tective system  Government  proposed  to  adopt  for  existing 
railways  by  discountenancing  the  construction  of  competing 
lines,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  ordinary  increase  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  would  add  largely  to  the 
dividends  of  the  companies.  Government  shared  this  opinion ; 
and  lengthened  negotiations  were  carried  on  between  the  Board 
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of  Trade  and  the  representatiyes  of  the  railway  intereaty  for  a 
considerable  time,  in  vain  endeavours  to  come  to  an  amicable 
arrangemeht  with  regard  to  conceding  to  Government  the  right 
to  revise  the  fares,  and  other  knotty  points ;  and  at  one  time  a 
total  rupture  between  the  two  high  contracting  parties  was  threat* 
ened.  A  meeting  took  place,  at  which  nearly  all  the  great  com- 
panies were  represented.  Mr.  Hudson,  at  that  time  high  on  hia 
iron  throne,  took  the  chair,  and  denounced  the  bill  introduced  to 
Parliament  as  injurious  to  railway  property  and  prejudicial  to 
public  welfare.  Mr.  Saunders,  on  behalf  of  the  Great  Weatem, 
followed,  declaring  bis  belief  that  the  provisions  affecting  futore 
lines  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  old  as  well  as  the  new, 
avowing  that  bis  directors  were,  to  a  man,  opposed  to  it ;  while 
others,  in  the  depth  of  their  despair,  saw  only  ruin  before  them. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  stormy  feelings  which 
then  pervaded  the  railway  world.  Mutual  distrust  and  mutual 
dissensions  were  forgotten.  Opposing  chairmen  met  in  the 
same  room,  discussing  the  same  interest,  and  denouncing  the 
same  Government.  It  was  the  great  question  of  the  day — the 
absorbing  topic  of  the  time.  Men  magnified  its  dangers,  drew 
pictures  of  its  consequences,  and  trembled  at  the  distresses 
they  had  evoked.^ 
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GoTemment  on  the  recommendatioii  of  the  committee,  and 
iriiich  ultimately  passed  the  Legislature,  was  that  which  forms 
the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  treatise,  viz.  the  absolute 
right  of  the  Government  to  purchase  all  railways  that  obtained 
their  Acts  of  Incorporation  in  1844,  or  any  subsequent  date, 
the  terms,  should  the  parties  not  otherwise  agree,  to  be  settled 
by  arbitration.  I  may  as  well  state  here  that  the  details  of 
the  General  Bailway  Act  of  1844  were  ultimately  arranged  to 
the  satis&ction  of  the  railway  body,  and  that  all  opposition 
was  withdrawn  on  its  third  reading. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  nothing  but  a  strong  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
the  other  members  of  Government,  of  the  importance  of 
the  case,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  remedial  measures, 
although  they  should  not  come  into  operation  till  a  long 
distant  day,  would  have  induced  them  to  depart  so  widely 
from  that  traditional  policy  of  the  country  which  excludes 
Government,  bo  wisely  and  so  well,  from  all  management 
of,  and  control  over,  our  great  industrial  works.  Yet  even 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  strong  as  he  was  in  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tions of  his  countrymen — with  his  well-known  liberal  ten- 
dencies, high  constitutional  character,  and  it  may  be  added, 
large  parliamentary  majority — would  not  venture,  even  in  an 
exceptional  case  like  the  present,  to  run  counter  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  English  people.  Parliament,  under  his  guidance, 
enacted  that  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  should  elapse  before 
the  Legislature  would  be  in  a  position  to  resume  those  rights 
and  privileges,  which,  for  the  intervening  period,  they  con- 
sidered necessary  to  delegate  to  the  railway  companies. 

It  mnst,  however,  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  it  was 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  direct  management  of 
railways  by  the  Government  would  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  purchase  by  the  State.  No  one  disputed  this 
absurd  proposition,  nor  was  it  till  many  years  afterwards  that  it 
was  entirely  exploded. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1844 — Mr.  Laing,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade — Mr.  Saunders,  Secretary  to  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  Company — Mr.  G.  Carr  Gljm,  Chairmaii  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Company — Mr.  Baxendale,  Chairman  d 
the  South-Eastem  Company  —  Mr.  George  Hudson  —  Captain 
Laws,  General  Manager  of  the  Leeds  and  Manchester  Railway— > 
Establishment  of  Parliamentary  Trains. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  before  the 
committee  extended  over  three  months,  and  embraced  ererj 
subject  connected  with  railway  management.  The  witnesses 
were  principally  directors,  managers,  and  others  connected  with 
railways,  and  Government  was  represented  by  Mr.  Laing,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  An  extract  from  the  evidence  of  this 
gentleman  will  suflBciently  explain  the  views  of  Government  in 
regard  to  the  deferred  right  of  purchase  on  the  part  of  tha 
State :— 
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I  you  could  Dot  make  an  arrangement  as  to  the  rate  of  fares  ? — 
Either  in  case  you  could  not  make  an  arrangement  as  to  fares, 
or  if  Government  should  think  it  consistent  with  policy  to  do  so. 

Q.  Then  for  twenty  years  from  the  present  time,  whatever 
inconveniences  might  arise  from  the  want  of  adaptation  of  the 
different  connecting  lines,  would  be  permitted  to  go  on  ? — We 
propose  to  take  the  control  over  one  train  for  the  poorer  classes ; 
as  regards  the  others,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  remedy  that, 
unless  you  are  prepared  at  once  to  interfere  with  their  charges. 

Q.  The  proposal  is  to  leave  the  railway  companies  alone  for 
twemty  years — you  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  question 
for  that  time  ? — No ;  Parliament  has  always  the  power  to  in- 
terfere. 

Q.  Are  not  you  proposing  a  scheme  which  is  not  to  take 
effect  unless  there  is  something  advantageous  to  call  for  it  ? — 
I  look  upon  it  in  this  way:  that  whereas  now  you  have  granted 
this  power  to  railway  companies  in  perpetuity,  you  are  going  to 
reserve  the  right  of  interfering  at  the  end  of  a  hmited  period. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  that  the  Government  should  take  the 
ndlways  into  their  hands  ?— The  Government  would  take  them 
into  their  hands  only  in  the  event  of  exercising  the  option  of 
purchasing. 

Q.  In  the  proposals  which  you  submitted  to  the  railway 
companies,  have  these  various  points  which  have  been  alluded 
to  been  included  and  discussed  ? — Yes ;  I  think  they  are  un- 
derstood fully  by  most  of  those  with  whom  I  have  communi- 
cated on  the  subject. 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  from  Mr.  Laing's  evidence,  it 
will  appear  that  the  assent  of  the  railway  body  had  been  ob- 
tained to  this  proposal  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons  without  opposition,  and  passed  through 
the  House  of  Lords,  unopposed  at  every  stage. 

Mr.  George  Carr  Glyn,  chairman  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Company,  was  not  opposed  to  the  Government  making, 
in  case  of  necessity,  competing  lines^  and  in  the  Preface  I 
have  given  a  brief  extract  from  this  gentleman's  evidence;  but 
Mr.  Glyn  did  not  define  what,  according  to  his  ideas,  consti- 
tuted a  case  of  necessity,  nor  did  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  examining 
Mr.  Glyn  and  using  the  term  "  excesssive  rates  and  charges," 
say  what  was  the  standard  by  which  their  moderation  or  excess 
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should  be  tested,  and  without  some  such  standard  I  do  not 
well  see  the  possibility  of  applying  a  test  At  that  time  the 
great  object  of  companies  was  to  drive  competition  off  the 
road,  and  thus  secure  a  monopoly,  and  having  done  this* 
immediately  raise  the  charges  to  the  highest  paying  point 
It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Glyn  meant  more  than  that,  in  some 
extreme  and  exceptional  cases,  the  Oovemment  would  be 
justified  in  constructing  competing  lines. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  extreme  case  supposed 
will  ever  occur ;  —  we  have  enough,  and  to  spare,  of 
legitimate  opposition,  and  however  high  the  charges  and 
bad  the  management  of  a  company  might  be,  it  would 
never  be  tolerated  that  the  resources  of  the  State  should  be 
brought  to  bear  on  private  individuals,  to  have  their  profits 
reduced  by  Government  opposition  when  that  remedy  was 
wanting  in  the  ordinary  and  fair  way  of  trade. 

Mr.  Glyn  had  great  apprehension  that  competing  lines,  with- 
out effecting  any  great  good  for  the  public,  would  place  railway 
property  in  general  in  great  danger ;  he  was  strongly  in  fiivoor 
of  yielding  many  privileges  to  the  public  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection against  competition. 

There  was  no  company  so  determined  as  the  Great  Western 
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man  of  the  boards  was  on  the  committee,  and  its  able 
secretary,  Mr.  Saunders,  was  its  representative,  and  a  very 
difficult  task  he  had  to  perform,  to  prove  the  manifold 
benefits  the  country  would  derive  from  railway  monopoly,  and 
the  evil  consequences  that  would  result  from  competition ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  to  satisfy  the  committee  that  this  monopoly 
could  be  maintained  without  some  such  protective  system  as 
was  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Let  Mr.  Saunders, 
however,  under  the  guidance  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
explain  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  (said  Mr.  Gladstone)  think  it  possible,  under 
any  circumstances,  absolutely  to  prevent  competition  between 
railways,  or  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new  lines,  which,  though 
intended  for  other  purposes,  may  collaterally  and  indirectly 
have  the  effect  of  competition  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can — that 
is  the  difficulty  I  have  always  felt  with  respect  to  it.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  take  that  course. 

Q.  Supposing  it  were  possible  to  protect  them  against  in- 
direct competition ;  do  you  think  it  also  hopeless  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  any  protection  against  direct  competition  under  any 
circumstances  ? — I  am  afraid  that  it  is  so,  to  endure  any  great 
length  of  time. 

Q.  Then  is  the  committee  to  understand  that  you  do  not 
think  it  worth  while,  under  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  to 
make  any  attempt  to  get  protection  against  competition  ? — I 
am  afraid  you  cannot  do  it ;  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it 
done,  but  I  should  be  afraid  of  anything  that  is  apparently 
affording  protection,  which  you  either  cannot  give,  or  if  you 
apparently  give  you  cannot  maintain. 

Q.  If  there  were  now  before  Parliament  a  body  of  persons 
willing  to  make  a  new  railway  from  London  to  Birmingham,  and 
offer  to  place  themselves  under  restrictions  to  carry  passengers 
at  two-thirds  the  present  prices,  should  they  obtain  this  bill  ? 
— No;  I  reject  it  on  this  principle,  that  you  have  made  a 
bargain  with  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company ; 
if  you  show  that  they  offer  impediments  to  trade,  or  if  they  used 
their  powers  unfairly  as  regards  the  public,  if  their  rates  of 
charges  are  a  discouragement  to  traffic,  you  retain  in  your 
hands  the  power  of  remedying  it. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a  bargain  between  Parliament  and 
the  railway  companies,  except  in  the  Acts  under  which  these 
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oompaxiies  are  constituted  ? — ^Theee  are  the  bargains  which  I 
speaJc  of. 

Q.  Is  there  any  bargain,  express  or  implied,  in  those  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  discourage  the  formation  of  competing  lines  7 — 
On  the  contrary,  I  say  competition  is  not  the  bargain.  I  say 
you  hold  the  power  of  competition  in  your  hands.  If,  instead 
of  moderate  fares  and  remunerating  rates,  they  charge  their 
maximum  rates ;  if  there  is  any  misapplication  of  the  power 
you  have  granted  them,  you  reserve  to  yourself  the  power  of 
granting  a  competing  line ;  that  is  what  I  say  you  ought  to 
retain.    I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  fetter  it. 

Q.  Tou  ought  to  retain  it,  but  not  to  use  it  ? — ^You  ought 
to  use  it,  I  think,  when  there  is  a  misapplication  of  the  powers 
given  to  the  company. 

Q.  In  case  the  powers  granted  by  Parliament  are  not 
exceeded,  should  a  competing  line  be  granted  ? — Not  if  the 
work  is  properly  done.  We  all  see  and  know  the  result  when 
twice  the  capital  is  expended ;  the  two  parties  at  last  come  to 
terms,  and  then  must  draw  from  the  pubUc,  as  a  remuneration 
for  the  capital  that  has  been  so  expended,  a  larger  sum  than 
would  have  been  required  for  the  smaller  expenditure ;  for  I 
do  always  maintain  that  it  is  essential  in  this  country  that  the 
Government  itself  shall  either  employ  the  national  funds  as  the 
means  of  carrying  on  these  improvements,  or  that  yon  must 
encourage  the  accumulating  wealth  of  this  country  to  be 
employed  in  them,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  such  improve- 
ments  made,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  parties  to  obtain 
a  remuneration  for  the  capital  so  employed. 
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pablic  at  two-thirds  of  the  present  charge  ? — I  hold  that  they 
should.    I  am  confident  they  would. 

Q.  Assame  that  Parliament  would  act  on  the  opposite  prin- 
e^Ie,  and  grant  bills  whenever  they  find  parties  willing  to 
carry  on  better  terms  ? — Then  the  poUcy  of  Parliament  would, 
in  fact,  be  to  enforce  new  competition  without  regard  to  neces- 
nty,  unless  you  should  choose  to  reduce  your  charges  below 
those  at  which  you  can  afford  to  carry  the  traffic. 

Q.  Please  to  assume  that  Parliament  would,  if  you  so  please 
to  call  it,  force  on  you  competition  when  you  refiised  to  carry 
as  low  as  other  companies  would  offer  to  do.  Under  this 
aasmnption,  I  ask,  would  it  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  company 
to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to  get  an  arrangement  from 
Parliament  which  would  prevent  this  competition  ? — You  hint 
a  hypothetical  case  for  an  opinion  on  it ;  still  I  should  be  very 
much  disposed  to  take  my  chance  rather  than  encounter  the 
certain  sacrifice  you  have  proposed. 

Q.  The  London  and  Birmingham  charge  30^.  for  a  first 
class,  and  20s,  for  a  second  class  to  Birmingham ;  if  a  body 
of  persons  competent  in  respect  to  capital  were  to  offer  to 
carry  first-class  passengers  at  20^.,  and  second  class  at  15^., 
ahoold  they  get  their  bill  ? — Most  undoubtedly  not ;  you  will 
be  introducing  this  destructive  principle,  and  authorizing  a 
competition  whether  necessary  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  railways  ought  to  be  invested  with  a 
patent  right  of  carrying  passengers  between  two  places? — Sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  I  do ;  and  I  must  contend  that  you 
would  be  doing  the  greatest  possible  injustice  to  this  country,  if, 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  a  company  by  economy  and  proper 
management,  and  not  by  under  charges,  had  been  successful, 
you  were  to  break  down  their  success  by  competition. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  evidence  that  the  prevail- 
ing idea  in  Mr.  Saunders'  mind— and  he  represented  one  of  our 
greatest  companies — was,  that  the  public  were  made  for  the  rail- 
ways, arid  not  the  railways  for  the  public.  In  his  opinion,  rail- 
ways were  almost  too  sacred  to  be  in  any  way  disturbed  by  com- 
petition, and  however  largely  the  public,  according  to  ordinary 
ideas,  would  benefit  from  a  reduction  in  fares,  if  such  reduction 
was  the  result  of  competition,  it  would  be  a  fraud  on  the  first 
company  in  possession ;  the  Government  that  would  even  inti- 
mate to  a  railway  company  the  possibility  of  a  rival  scheme 
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being  countenanced  by  the  Legislatore,  Mr.  Sannders  compared 
*'  to  a  highwayman  that  demands  your  money  or  your  life." 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Saunders'  denunciation  of  the  absolute 
fraud  that  any  company  would  be  guilty  of  in  competing  with 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Company  for  their  traffic,  only  a 
few  years  from  that  time  elapsed  till  another  company,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  high  moral  principles  laid  down  by  that  gentle- 
man as  those  on  which  companies  should  act,  but  under  the 
guidance  of  a  secretary  as  clever  as  himself,  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  rival  line  to  the  London  and  Birmingham. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  Mr.  Saunders  had  formed  fiur 
too  high  an  opinion  of  the  Legislature,  for  they  did,  after  all, 
*'  a  very  unfair  thing,  much  of  a  piece  with  the  highwayman," 
when  they  granted  this  competing  line.  Curiously  enough, 
this  second  company  has  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  farea 
from  thirty  shillings  and  twenty  shillings,  to  twenty  shillings 
and  fifteen  shillings,  the  exact  reduction  Mr.  Gladstone  indi« 
cated  as  likely  to  result  from  a  rival  line.  ''The  recoil 
on  the  public "  that  has  produced  such  a  great  reduction  in 
fares,  has  been  anything  but "  unsatisfactory ;"  and  to  complete 
this  strange  coincidence,  the  rival  company — **  the  highwayman 
that  said  your  money  or  your  life  " — happens  to  be  the  Great 
Western,  and  the  bill  was  carried  through  Parliament  under 
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Q.  Do  yon  anticipate  great  injury  to  railway  property  with- 
cot  some  change  of  policy  ? — Certainly.  One  feeliiig  I  have 
as  to  railway  property  is  its  insecurity.  I  would  much  rather 
haye  a  more  moderate  income  with  a  certainty  than  the  un- 
certainty which  at  present  prevails  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  effectual  provision  could  he  made 
fi>r  the  interests  of  the  public  by  the  multiphcation  of  competing 
lines  ? — Competing  railways  have,  in  effect,  not  been  competing 
railways  ;  matters  become  worse  than  if  there  never  had  been 
a  competing  line,  for  the  parties  soon  coalesce.  I  have  very 
strong  feelings  on  this  subject  I  have  always  considered  that 
the  commerce  of  this  country  has  always  prospered  to  the 
extent  it  has  done  in  consequence  of  the  great  freedom  of  com- 
mnnication ;  I  have  always  considered  tibat  the  roads  of  the 
coontry  belonged  altogether  to  the  people,  just  as  much  as  the 
light  of  heaven.  I  have  therefore  invariably  said  that  leaving 
the  whole  of  the  roads  of  Great  Britain,  as  they  would  ulti- 
mately become,  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  parties,  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  sound.  At  the  time  I  took  upon  myself 
the  management  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  I 
then  considered  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  which  they  were 
adopting  were  very  unsound,  very  stringent,  and  very  unwise 
for  themselves  and  injurious  to  the  public.  I  am  sure  that  the 
millions  will  never  rest  if  a  few  thousands  are  to  have  these 
great  powers. 

Mr.  Baxendale  entered  into  considerable  detail  in  regard  to 
the  charges  and  profits  of  the  passenger  traffic.  The  charge 
for  third  class  on  his  line  was  seven-eighths  of  a  penny  per 
mile,  and  he  calculated  the  expense  at  three-eighths  of  a  penny 
per  mile,  but  there  were  a  great  number  of  vacant  seats  in  the 
carriages,  which,  consequently,  considerably  increased  the  cost 
of  those  which  were  carried.  "  Whenever  there  was  a  great 
multitude  of  third-class  passengers,"  he  said,  "if  you  could 
carry  them  by  tens  of  thousands  where  you  now  carry  them  by 
hundreds,  no  doubt  the  third  class  would  pay  well."  It  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Baxendale  calculated  the  cost  of  the  convey- 
ance of  each  third-class  passenger  at  three  shillings  and  one 
penny  for  each  hundred  miles.  Liberal  as  his  ^lews  undoubt- 
edly were,  I  think  he  hardly  anticipated  that  before  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  he  was  speaking,  third-class 
passengers  would  be  carried  in  excursion  trains  on  his  line  at 
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half  the  price  of  what  he  then  stated  to  he  the  cost  of  oonTey- 
ance.    But  to  proceed  with  his  evidence. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the 
combination  of  two  companies  against  the  puhUc  ? — Having 
had  to  do  with  public  bodies  all  my  life  (more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  man),  I  know  they  are  never  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  therefore  I  would  never  leave  in  the  power  of  public  bodies 
more  than  I  could  help. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  new  lines  should  be  undertaken  by 
Government  ? — Certainly,  because  there  would  be  no  possible 
reason  for  the  Government  adopting  a  course  that  was  hostile 
to  the  public.     If  the  question  were  now  a  blank  sheet  of 

Eaper,  I  should  let  the  Government  take  the  matter  entirely  in 
and. 

Q.  Does  there  exist  at  this  moment  among  railway  compaoies 
a  great  apprehension  as  to  the  eilect  of  what  are  caUea  com- 
peting lines  ? — There  does  in  my  mind,  as  a  railway  man. 

Q.  Would  not  the  best  way  be  to  purchase  the  existing 
railways,  if  Government  were  disposed  to  lay  out  their  capital 
for  such  a  purpose  ? — /  think  the  country  at  large  would 
probably  hail  a  meajfure  of  thai  kind,  because  they  would 
get  out  of  our  trammels. 

Q.  Take  the  South  Eastern — has  your  line  been  threatened 
with  competition  ? — No  ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  pnblie 
mind,  there  are  so  many  schemers  looking  round  for  jobs,  and 
so  many  people  who  are  induced  to  enter  into  these  un- 
dertakings, that  I  feel  no  security  at  its  not  being  carried 
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most  flssoiedly  the  low  rates  of  freight  have  increased  to  an 
eDormoas  extent  the  trajBSc. 

Q.  You  were  asked  your  idea  as  to  the  Government  pur- 
chasing up  the  railways — do  you  think  that  a  practicable  one  ?  . 
— ^I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  finances  of  the 
eoantry  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  difficulties  in  carrying  that  scheme  into 
execution  besides  financial  ones  ? — I  think  the  question  is  one 
that  might  be  very  well  grappled  with.  If  two  or  three  railway 
companies  can  make  arrangements  for  working,  I  think  it  is 
within  the  grasp  of  Government  to  manage  the  subject. — 
I^.  234-256. 

The  most  important  witness  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  Captain  Laws,  manager  of  the  Leeds  and  Man- 
chester Bailway — a  gentleman  of  great  experience  in  his  par- 
ticular department.  It  was  on  the  line  of  which  he  was 
manager  that,  on  his  recommendation,  third-class  carriages 
were  Bret  introduced  in  England.  I  have  given  his  evidence 
in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  Government  in 
extenso,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  all  possible  light 
on  the  subject,  but  because  the  plan  of  purchase  proposed  by 
him  was  recommended  by  the  Committee  and  adopted  by  the 
Legislature. 

I  may  observe  here  generally  that  if  ever  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  public  feeling  of  this  country  in  regard  to  our 
railway  system,  it  must  be  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  brought 
about  by  the  conviction  that  men  of  high  character  and  great 
practical  experience,  such  as  Mr.  Glyn,  Mr.  Baxendale,  and 
Captain  Laws — naturally  attached  as  we  may  suppose  tliem  to 
have  been  to  a  system  indigenous  to  the  soil — would  never 
have  proposed  or  recommended  such  a  change  as  that  involved 
in  the  transfer  of  railways  to  the  State,  or  the  construction  of 
competing  lines  by  the  Government,  unless  they  were  strongly 
convinced  of  its  necessity,  and  the  great  benefit  the  country 
would  derive  firom  a  change  in  our  present  mode  of  railway 
management.  The  English  are,  par  excellence,  a  practical 
people,  and  the  most  plausible  theory  can  have  but  little 
weight  with  them  unless  supported  by  the  testimony  of  those 
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best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  how  that  theory  would 
operate  in  practice.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Select 
Committee  in  1844  was  by  those  who,  not  only  from  their 
position  and  experience,  could  best  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
two  systems,  but  who  had  also  an  interest  in  maintaining  the 
present  one.  Mr.  Hudson,  at  that  time  the  chairman  of 
six  railway  companies,  in  his  evidence  admitted  that  great 
reductions  might  be  made  in  the  scale  of  charges  if  the  rail- 
ways were  purchased  by  the  State.  Nor  had  he  a  word  to  say 
against  the  policy  of  Government  constructing  competing 
lines;  he  fully  admitted  that  Parliament  never  intended  to 
give  companies  a  monopoly,  and  all  he  contended  for  was,  that 
if  Government  constructed  competing  lines,  they  were  bound 
to  buy  up  the  old  ones. 

The  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  5th  February,  and  made 
their  first  Beport  on  the  18th  May.  They  entered  on  their 
inquiry,  they  said,  with  a  strong  prepossession  against  any 
general  interference  by  the  Government  m  the  management 
and  working  of  railways,  and  left  oflf  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  Legislature  should  pass  a  general  Act  whereby  the 
whole  system  should  undergo  revision  in  1865.  The  number  of 
witnesses  examined  was  27 ;  the  examination  of  one  alone— 
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existing  lines,  as  well  as  promoting  the  fonnation  of  such  as 
ongbt  to  be  made  in  addition  to  the  existing  lines,  might  be 
adopted  in  the  following  manner : — That  from  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  any  Act  to  authorize  Government  to  make  such  pur- 
chase,  or  ten  years  from  the  time  any  railway  was  completed 
and  in  fhll  operation  under  their  parliamentary  powers,  they 
should  be  subject  to  purchase  under  the  following  conditions : 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  estimated  entirely  by  the 
amount  of  benefit  on  an  average  of  the  last  three  years ;  and, 
to  prevent  the  companies  dividing  a  larger  dividend  than  their 
earnings  would  have  authorized  had  no  such  purchase  been  in 
contemplation,  by  allowing  working  stock  of  engines  (locomo- 
tive or  stationary),  rails,  tumplates,  buildings,  tools  or  ma- 
chinery, carriages,  waggons,  ftimiture  or  stores,  &c.,  to  become 
in  disrepair  or  disused  from  improvements,  I  should  deduct 
from  the  net  profits,  after  paying  the  working  expenses,  15  per 
cent.,  which  forms  about  the  average  portion  of  railway  capital 
devoted  to  that  particular  part  of  their  plant ;  that  is  about  the 
average  proportion  of  capital  of  railways  generally  for  furnish- 
ing that  part  of  their  property. 

Q.  You  mean  that  16  per  cent  is  about  the  proportion 
of  their  gross  capital  which  is  employed  in  that  way? — Yes, 
but  I  have  an  adc^tion  to  make  to  that.  The  stock  should 
then  be  valued.  I  first  say,  here  is  £300,000  net  profit  for  the 
last  three  years.  I  deduct  £45,000  from  the  £300,000,  and 
that  leaves  £255,000.  But  the  £45,000  is  a  matter  to  be  in- 
quired into.  That  is  to  be  done  by  a  valuation  of  all  the 
articles  included  in  this. 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages  which  you  propose  the  pubUc 
should  derive  from  making  the  purchase  ? — I  look  upon  it  that 
the  advantage  the  public  must  derive  would  be,  either  by  greater 
accommodation,  by  means  of  the  railway  communications,  or 
an  advantage  in  having  a  very  considerable  revenue  to  devote 
to  the  public  expenditure  from  this  source. 

Q.  Then  you  contemplate  that  the  Government  should 
either  make  this  a  means  of  revenue,  or  should,  in  fact,  reduce 
the  charges  very  materially  to  the  public  ? — I  think  there  are 
two  modes  of  the  Government  making  all  the  railways,  merely 
speaking  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  with  very  great  advantage 
to  the  public.  One  would  be  to  work  it  something  on  the 
penny  post  system,  and  that  the  rates  would  be  very  little  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  the  working  expenses  and  the  interest  of 
the  money — that  would  give  very  great  facilities  and  greatly  pro- 
mote every  description  of  domestic  industry,  whether  of  manu- 
facture or  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  to 
work  it  as  private  companies  do-~ exact  the  most  tbey  could 
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from  the  public,  so  as  to  get  the  largest  profit— if  they  work  it 
upon  that  priuciple,  of  course,  whatever  there  is  over  Uie  work- 
ing expenses  and  the  interest  of  money,  would  be  available  for 
the  public  expenses  of  the  nation. 

Q.  What  you  contemplate  is  that  they  should  either  use 
railways  as  the  Post  Office  is  now  used,  or  that  they  should  uae 
them  as  the  Post  Office  was  previously  used,  as  a  means  of 
revenue  ?  —  Those  are  the  extremes  of  the  case ;  I  should 
recommend  an  intermediate  course. 

Q.  At  what  rate  do  you  suppose  that  Government  would 
borrow  money  in  order  to  purchase  up  the  railways  ? — ^Tbree 
per  cent.,  or  a  shade  above  it 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  present  number  of  years* 
purchase  at  which  the  public  is  wiUing  to  buy  railway  property  ? 
taking  the  established  railways  of  the  kingdom,  what  number 
of  years  purchase  would  the  pubUc  be  willing  to  give  7 — It  is 
very  difficult  to  say  ;  the  confidence  in  one  would  be  so  very 
different  to  that  in  another.  I  could  go  and  purchase  some 
railway  stock  now  that  would  pay  8  per  cent,  on  the  purchase ; 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  hold  that  stock.  In  fact,  on  the  good 
lines — the  London  and  Birmingham,  the  Great  Western,  the 
South- Western,  and  any  of  the  well-established  lines — we  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  money  at  8^  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  shares  on  these  established  lines 
sell  at  such  a  price  that  they  will  only  pay  3(  per  cent,  to  a 
purchaser? — The  Manchester  and  Leeds  shares  were  sellinff 
yesterday  at  £118  for  an  annuity  of  £4  18«. ;  that  is  about  4f 
per  cent.,  but  this  is  a  line  which  has  not  yet  developed  itself; 
in  fact,  its  connection  with  Liverpool  is  not  yet  open ;  but  I 


state  of  the  market.  The  moDey  market  is  now  in  a  position 
Uiat  has  brought  the  better  railways  into  great  repute  as  to 
credit  and  stability. 

Q.  Does  it  not  follow  firom  your  view  that  any  surplus  reve- 
nue which  the  Government  may  obtain,  even  under  the  present 
charges,  must  be  derived  from  some  improvement  in  the  ma- 
nagement ?  —  A  great  deal  of  saving,  no  doubt,  would  be 
derived  from  an  uniform  and  far  less  costly  management ;  and 
generally  taking  the  whole  of  railway  stock,  /  should  think 
there  would  he  one  or  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  in  favour 
of  the  Government  purchasing  against  the  public  now. 

Q.  What  would  you  estimate  the  railway  stock  at  ? — It  is  so 
mixed  a  question,  {hat  it  is  difficult  to  say.  I  can  now  buy 
railway  stock  varying  from  a  promissory  dividend  of  8  per  cent, 
to  one  of  about  3,  SJ,  or  3 J.  Whenever  you  find  it  is  3^, 
there  is  some  notion  of  the  issue  of  new  stock,  by  which  you 
participate  in  all  the  prospective  advantages. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  definite  sums  as  to  the  amount  for 
which  the  Government  might  purchase  the  railways,  the  amount 
of  interest  they  would  have  to  pay,  the  amount  of  profits  of  the 
railways  at  present,  so  as  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  sum  the 
Government  would  receive  with  the  sum  which  the  Government 
would  pay  ? — I  think  I  could  solve  that  question  in  a  very 
simple  shape.  I  would  say,  let  the  Government  take  the  best 
of  the  lines.  Suppose  the  Government  has  made  up  its  mind 
to  begin  the  purchase,  I  should  by  no  means  suggest  they 
should  run  headlong  into  it,  and  give  every  railway  company 
notice,  "  We  intend  to  buy  you  on  such  a  day ; "  but  they 
should  begin  and  introduce  themselves  gradually  into  the  sys- 
tem and  into  the  management  by  giving  notice  to  one  of  the 
great  lines.  I  would  give  notice  to  those  lines  which  are  com- 
pleted. Take  the  London  and  Birmingham  and  the  Grand 
Junction,  which  are  completed  over  a  distance  of  200  and  odd 
miles.  The  value  of  those  lines  I  hold  to  be  as  simple  a  question 
as  the  value  of  the  Three  per  Cents,  to-day.  I  divide  a  profit 
of  so  many  hundred  thousands  a  year;  I  take  that  and  deduct 
15  per  cent,  from  it,  to  set  against  the  working  stock,  including 
rails  and  the  plant.  Now,  value  this  stock.  Their  engines  are 
as  good  as  anybody's ;  but  still  the  Government  would  have  a 
great  advantage  in  this  respect,  that  there  has  been  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  that  stock  within  the  last  four  years  of  full  60 
per  cent.,  and  the  probability  is,  that  when  you  come  to  value 
that  stock  at  its  present  market  price,  instead  of  paying  back 
£45,000,  which  would  be  the  amount  of  1 5  per  cent,  upon  the 
present  income  of  those  three  lines,  the  value  of  that  stock  is 
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not  above  £85,000,  and  I  say  that  would  be  as  fair  a  porcfaase 
to  all  parties  as  anything  could  be. 

Q.  Does  the  consideration  that  the  railway  companies  pos* 
sess,  in  many  respects,  something  in  the  character  of  a  mono- 
poly, enter  materially  into  the  grounds  of  your  opinion  ? — Yes, 
it  does,  and  not  only  monopoly  now,  but  every  extension  is 
calculated  to  increase  immensely  that  monopoly  and  a  continua- 
tion of  monopolies. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  tendency  among 
the  railway  companies  to  amalgamate  to  a  considerable  extent  ? 
— From  what  I  have  seen  I  can  state  that  there  is  a  much  more 
extensive  combination  than  probably  the  committee  have  any 
idea  of. 

On  being  further  questioned  by  the  committee.  Captain  Laws 
proceeded  to  detail  the  various  combinations  and  amalgama- 
tions projected  by  the  several  companies,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  subsequently  carried  out  He  further  noticed  the 
way  in  which  companies  used  their  power  of  purchase,  and 
instanced  the  York  and  North  Midland  having  bought  up  the 
Leeds  and  Selby,  not  for  the  purpose  of  using  it,  but  for  closing 
it  up  and  taking  passengers  and  goods  by  a  circuitous  route 
on  their  own  line,  charging  what  fares  and  rates  they  thought 
proper.  Captain  Laws  then  went  into  considerable  detail  as  to 
the  inconvenience  and  losses  inflicted  on  traders  by  the  capri- 
cious and  unfair  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  several 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  advantage  bears  directly,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  upon  cheapening  production  in  all  the  great 
branches  of  the  industry  of  the  country  ? — I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  your  plan  were  acted  on,  it  might 
ke  possible  for  the  Government,  without  risk  to  the  Treasury, 
to  try  the  experiment  of  cheaper  communication  ? — I  think 
they  might;  I  think  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  lines. 
In  the  case  of  a  line  like  the  London  and  York,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  of  any  great  advantage  to  have  a  cheap  rate  upon 
it  That  line  would  hardly  touch  any  town.  The  traffic 
would  principally  consist  of  gentlemen  going  backward  and 
forward  to  London  occasionally ;  but  when  you  come  into  a 
densely  populated  district,  or  when  you  come  into  a  district 
one  part  of  which  is  agricultural  and  the  other  manufactur- 
ing, then  the  more  intimate  and  cheap  you  can  make  the 
connection,  the  benefit  will  be  the  greater. 

Q.  Where  the  communication  is  connected  with  business  and 
trade,  then  you  think  low  fares  are  advantages;  where  it  is 
connected  in  a  great  measure  wilh  the  private  comfort  of  the 
rich,  then  you  see  no  particular  advantage  in  low  fares? — 
To  a  less  extent,  certainly. 

Q.  May  it  not  be  argued  that  if  that  be  the  case,  it  will,  under 
the  present  system,  be  to  the  interest  of  the  proprietors  to  adopt 
low  fares  where  they  are  desirable  ?— Itis  very  possible  ;  but  I 
think  there  is  this  objection  to  any  private  interest  being  so 
powerful  an  instrument  as  a  combination  of  railways,  that  it 
may  be  to  their  interest  to  shut  out  one  section  of  country  from 
the  advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by  another. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  railways  were  in  the  hands 
of  Government,  and  if  the  Goverament  were  disposed  at  some 
future  time  to  make  a  great  effort  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
advantages  of  cheap  communication,  that  that  effect  ought  to 
be  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  railway  system,  and  not 
extended  to  the  whole?— The  more  extended  it  is  the  better. 
It  would  be  expedient  to  begin  with  certain  sections,  and  to 
feel  your  way  thoroughly.  Though  my  own  conviction  is, 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  establishing  the  whole 
thing  under  complete  Government  control  in  a  few  months ; 
still  I  would  say,  feel  your  way,  and  you  w^ill  soon  discover 
that  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  working  the  thing  most 
beneficially  to  the  pubUc. 

Q.  You  would  sucjgest  that  the  railways  ought  to  be  taken 
not  simultaneously,  but  one  after  another,  for  the  convenience 
of  making  the  experiment  in  the  best  way;  but  looking  at 
the  ultimate  result,   do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
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attempt  the  experiment  of  cheap  fares  all  over  the  kingdom? 
— I  do  not  think  any  evil  could  arise  from  it,  and  maoh 
good  might 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  would  he  a  great  beneBt,  looking 
at  the  communications  of  the  country  as  a  whole  with  a  view 
to  the  deyelopment  of  its  traffic,  from  estabUshing  univeiBally 
low  prices  ? — I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Tou   draw  a   distinction  between   railways   that  caiij 
trading  traffic  and  railways  that  carry  wealthy  persons  traveN 
ling  for  convenience  or  pleasure ;  but  are  there  not  a  great 
number  of  railways  that  have  a  mixed  traffic ;    and  can  yon 
always  draw  a  Une  of  distinction  between  those  two  classes  ? 
—I  apprehend  that  every  railway  has  power;    but  when  I 
spoke  of  high  fares   I  was  speaking  of  the  thing  now  in 
public,  then  in  private  hands.     If  I  was  a  director  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  I  should  adopt  the  plan  of 
high  fares,  because  I  could  command  a  traffic  at  those  fares 
that  is  very  profitable,  and  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment 
to  give  up  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty  ;  though  as  a  priTtto 
individual  conducting  the  Birmingham  railway,  I  should  adopt 
the  course  they  have.     On  the  other  hand,  as  a  pnyate  indi- 
vidual  conducting   a   railway  of   a  very  different  character, 
which  depends  very  largely  on  the   profits  for  goods  of  a  I 
lower  description  of  traffic  altogether,  such  as  third-class  pas- 1 
sengers,  we  can  hardly  go  too  low  to  arrive  at  a  remnnerating  I 
price,  and  that  is  in  consequence  of  the  short  distances  mors  j 
than  anything  else.  ' 

Q.  Looking  at  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  traffic,  and 
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yoa  would  not  be  willing  to  take  the  readiness  of  parties  to 
expend  their  capital  in  the  construction  of  a  certain  railway 
as  a  sufficient-  test  that  it  would  serve  the  public  purpose  ? — 
No,  certainly  not;  the  public  should  have  the  choice  whether 
they  would  have  it  made. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  that  all  lines  to  be  made  should 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  Government? — Certainly;  the 
position  of  those  Unes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Government  should  purchase  all 
existing  railways,  or  only  those  they  thought  desirable  ? — The 
whole  of  the  existing  ones;  but  giving  to  private  enterprise 
which  had  brought  out  those  railways  fair  scope  to  develope 
what  it  contemplated. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  time  you  would  consider  it  equi- 
table to  allow  private  speculators  to  have  before  the  Govern- 
ment became  the  purchasers  ? — I  stated  ten  years  before ;  I 
think  that  would  be  a  fair  time. 

Q.  You  consider  the  advantages  of  cheap  travelling  as  much 
for  one  class  as  another  ?— Certainly. 

Q.  Then  practically,  supposing  your  scheme  was  carried  out, 
and  that  the  Government  acquired  all  the  railways,  would  you 
expect  that  the  Government  could  safely  make  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  present  fares  of  passengers  ? — I  think  they  might 
on  some  lines  with  advantage. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  what  extent  that  reduction  should  take 
place  ? — It  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  If  I  had  to  decide 
the  thing,  I  should  not  hesitate  about  making  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent,  on  all  the  then  heavy  fares. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  suflBcient  to  give  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  traffic  of  the  country  ? — I  would  try  it ;  I 
think  a  fourth  is  a  large  reduction. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  railway  proprietors  might 
be  willing  to  come  into  a  general  arrangement  of  sale  to 
Government  ? — Those  whose  opinions  I  am  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  view  it  as  a  fair  proposition,  I  think ;  they 
have  well  considered  the  matter,  both  as  to  the  question  of 
check  to  private  enterprise  and  the  equitable  arrangement  of 
the  right  of  those  who  hold  this  property  as  investments ;  and 
they  think  that  a  proposition  founded  on  the  Third  Report  of 
the  Committee  might  be  fairly  entertained. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  how  far  it  might  be  equitable  to 
take  the  price  of  the  day  as  a  foundation  on  which  Govern- 
ment should  buy  up  railways  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  thing  to  deal  with,  because,  let  there  be  the  slightest 
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intimation  that  a  purchase  was  to  be  made«  and  of  course  thoae 
shares  would  rise  so  high  that  you  could  hardly  fix  a  day  to 
form  the  price. 

Q.  But  you  must  fix  a  day  that  had  already  occurred  ? — 
You  might  fix  a  day  retrospectively,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
would  give  satisfaction. 

Q.  In  order  to  carry  out  your  object  you  must  have  a 
classification  of  railways ;  the  one  class  you  would  subject  to 
purchase  by  the  Government  on  so  many  years'  purchase  on 
the  average  cf  the  last  three  years'  divisible  profits ;  the  other 
class  having  had  no  divisible  profits,  or  the  trafiic  not  having 
been  firmly  developed,  you  must  deal  with  in  some  other 
manner  ? — Yes,  if  there  was  no  intent  I  would  give  them  as 
much  time  as  they  asked  for,  say  five  years  ;  I  would  say,  we 
will  leave  you  to  yourselves  for  five  years,  and  see  what  yoa 
may  have  developed. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  placing  any  limit  by  Parliament 
on  the  profits  of  a  railway,  so  that  in  no  case  they  would  be 
able  to  divide  more  than  that  limit,  would  only  lead  them  to 
lay  out  money  unnecessarily? — It  must  be  quite  so,  and  I  hold 
it  to  be  impossible  that  Parhament  should  completely  limit  the 
dividend. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  there  should 
be  limited  aocommodation  provided  for  the  poorer  classes  in 
carriages  protected  from  the  weather  ? —There  are  great  difl^- 
culties  in  the  way  of  it;  on  some  lines  one-half  of  the  passen- 
gers would  go  that  way. 
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I  eertain  arrangements — the  establishment  of  Parliamentary 
I  trains  among  others — for  which  certain  privileges  in  return 
were  granted.  There  is  great  potency  in  a  Government  **  in- 
vitation" on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
leas  powerful  here  when,  as  in  cases  like  the  present,  it  is 
backed  by  popular  favour.  In  this  evidence  we  have  seen  that 
Captain  Laws  suggested  a  mode  of  purchasing  the  railways. 

There  was  also  another  mode  proposed  to  the  Committee, 
▼iz.,  making  the  market  price  the  criterion  of  value.  We 
afaall  subsequently  have  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  plans.  Captain  Laws  did  not  recommend,  as  we  have  seen, 
any  very  low  scale  of  charges  to  be  adopted  ;  he  thought  first- 
class  fares,  then  at  Sd.  per  mile,  should  be  reduced  to  2id,, 
but  did  not  recommend  a  low  and  uniform  scale  of  charges 
throughout  the  country  for  the  several  classes.  The  fare  that 
he  suggested  of  2\d,  for  first-class  passengers  may  be  taken  as 
the  average  fare  now  charged  for  that  class  of  passengers. 

Captain  Laws  appears  to  have  somewhat  misunderstood  Mr. 
Gladstone's  questions  in  reference  to  the  number  of  years'  pur- 
chase at  which  the  public  were  willing  to  invest  in  railway  pro- 
perty, or,  in  other  words,  what  percentage  they  would  require 
for  their  money ;  he  appeared  to  think  the  question  referred 
to  the  rate  at  which  first-class  companies  could  borrow  money. 
When  Captain  Laws  was  examined  in  April,  1844,  Consols 
were  at  par,  and  shares  in  the  best  paying  railways  in  the  king- 
dom, such  as  the  London  and  Birmingham,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  Stockton  and  Darlington,  Grand  Junction,  and 
other  first-class  companies,  would  pay  the  investor,  at  the  then 
existing  state  of  the  market,  at  an  average  rate  of  £l  7s.  6d. 
per  cent. 

Captain  Laws'  evidence,  taken  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Mr. 
Baxendale,  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  subject  of  rail- 
way management,  and  incontestably  proved  the  false  position 
in  which  a  country  is  placed  which  abandons  to  private  specu- 
lation the  possession,  management,  and  control  of  her  great 
highways. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Difference  between  Pablio  and  PriTate  Credit — Cost  of  Mail  and  Stage 
Coaches  per  Mile — Cost  of  a  Railway  Train  per  Mile — ^The  varioui 
Items  of  Expenditure — Expense  of  carrying  Passengers  100  Miles 
— Fares  on  Forty-two  of  the  principal  Railways  in  the  Kingdom— 
The  Highest,  the  Medium,  and  the  Lowest  Fares  contrasted — ^A 
Reduction  not  to  be  expected — Excursion  Trains  and  Fares — 
Legitimate  Monopolies,  Patents  and  Copyright — Quarrels  of  Com- 
panies— The  Working  of  extremely  low  Fares  exemplified^Pko- 
posed  Tariff— Much  lower  Fares  in  India — ^Passenger  Trmffio  for 
1863. 

1  HAVE  thought  it  desirable  to  give  the  ip$i$iima  verba 
befoDB  the  Select  Committee  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  railway  world,  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  our  rail- 
ways by  the  State.  The  evidence  of  these  witnesses,  from  their 
position  and  experience,  was  of  great  value  in  affirming  a 
principle ;  but  they  did  not  enter  into  any  detailed  explanatioQ 
as  to  how  their  views  in  reference  to  Government  possession 
should  be  carried  out     Captain  I^aws,  however,  in  one  of  hia 
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More  the  introdaotion  of  railways^  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trasting the  expenditure  then  incurred  by  coach  proprietors  in 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  compared  with  that  of  railway 
proprietors  in  the  present  day  for  the  same  purpose. 

Thirty-five  years  ago^  mail  and  stage  coaches  were  the  only 
mode  of  conveyance  for  the  better  class  of  passengers  through- 
out the  country ;  the  general  average  fares  by  the  former  might 
be  taken  at  fivepence  inside  and  threepence  outside  per  mile, 
and  by  the  latter,  threepence  and  twopence  per  mile.  The 
working  expenses  of  a  four-horse  mail  coach^  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  which  might  be  compared  to  an 
express  train,  and  carrying  eight  passengers,  was  calculated  to 
cost  the  proprietors  one  shilling  and  eightpence  per  mile ;  and  a 
stage-coach,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  per  hour,  and 
earrying  four  inside  and  twelve  outside  passengers,  which 
might  be  compared  to  an  ordinary  train,  cost  its  proprietors, 
for  working  expenses,  one  shilling  and  fourpence  per  mile. 
These  charges  were  exclusive  of  tolls,  but  they  included  all 
legitimate  charges  and  current  expenses  in  keeping  up  the 
establishment,  feeding  the  horses,  and  replacing  them  when 
worn  out ;  keeping  the  coaches  in  repair  and  replacing  them ; 
payment  of  servants,  and  other  incidental  expenses.  Thus, 
when  the  mail  and  stage  coaches  carried  their  maximum 
loads,  the  cost  to  the  proprietors  of  the  coaches  for  the  con- 
veyance of  each  passenger  per  mile  was  respectively  twopence 
halfpenny  and  one  penny ;  if  they  only  had  half  the  number  of 
passengers  they  could  carry,  the  conveyance  of  each  conse- 
quently cost  double  these  sums,  and  so  in  proportion,  more  or  less 
as  the  case  might  be,  each  journey.  All  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  mail  and  stage  coaches  received  beyond  their  expenses — the 
former  having  the  advantage  of  being  paid  a  considerable  sum 
in  addition  for  the  conveyance  of  mails — made,  of  course,  the 
dividend  which,  they  received  for  their  invested  capital. 

Now,  the  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  each  passenger  by  rail- 
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way  can  be  calculated  with  much  greater  exactness  even  than 
that  of  the  conveyance  of  a  passenger  by  coach ;  for  we  have 
all  the  several  items  of  expenditure  in  the  companies'  accounts, 
together  with  detailed  reports  and  statistical  tables,  published 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  giving  the  fullest  informa- 
tion on  all  matters  connected  with  railways  and  railway 
management.  The  working  expenses  of  railways  are  generally 
classed  under  the  following  heads: — 1st,  Maintenance  and 
renewal  of  way  and  works;  2nd,  Locomotive  power;  3rd,  Re- 
pairs and  renewals  of  carriages  and  conveyances ;  4th,  General 
charges;  6th,  Rates  and  taxes;  6th,  Government  duty;  7th, 
Compensation  for  personal  injury,  &c. ;  8th,  Compensation  for 
damages  and  loss  of  goods;  9th,  Legal  and  parliamentary 
expenses;  10th,  Miscellaneous  working  expenditure,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing.  All  these  items  of  expenditure  are  so 
easily  understood  that  they  scarcely  require  any  explanation. 
They  are  calculated  on  this  principle:  not  only  are  all  the 
ordinary  current  expenses  of  the  establishment  paid,  but  the 
railway  is  kept  in  a  state  of  efficient  repair  by  the  substitution 
of  new  rails  and  sleepers  for  old  ones,  and  all  other  works  of  a 
similar  kind  that  may  be  necessary  ;  the  same  principle  is  acted 
on  with  regard  to  what  is  called,  in  railway  phraseology,  the 
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tbe  other.  The  expense  on  the  English  lines  per  train  mile 
▼aiies  from  half  a  crown  to  three  shillings ;  on  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  lines  it  is  somewhat  less.  The  average  expenditure  per 
tnin  mile,  taking  all  the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has, 
according  to  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
year  1862,  been  two  shiUings  and  sevenpence  halfpenny,  and 
for  1868,  two  shillings  and  sevenpence.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  note  the  different  items  which  go  to  form  the  whole,  and 
this  we  are  able  to  calculate  from  the  data  furnished  by  the 
companies,  and  reproduced  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  this  average  expenditure  per  train  miie 
inclades  goods,  coal,  and  other  mineral  trains  conveying  two 
or  three  hundred  tons  each. 

Average  cost  of  conveying  a  train  per  mile  : — 

8.  d. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  works 0  5^ 

Locomotive  power 0  9 

Repairs  and  renewals  of  carriages  and  waggons  0  2 J 

General  traffic  charges 0  9 

Rates  and  taxes 0  IJ 

Government  duty  0  1 

Compensation  for  personal  injury  and  damage 

and  loss  of  goods    0  OJ 

Legal  and  Parliamentary  expenses 0  OJ 

Miscellaneous  working  expenditure  not  included 

in  the  above    0  2 

Total 2     7 

'  We  now  know  the  exact  average  charge  for  which  trains, 
passengers,  and  goods,  are  conveyed  on  our  railways.  The 
expenditure  may  be  classed  under  two  heads — direct  and  in- 
direct. The  first  three  items  are  direct:  they  are  the  actual 
expenses  incurred  in  the  conveyance  of  each  train,  and  amount 
to  one  shilling  and  fourpence  three  farthings;  the  others 
embrace  the  general  expenditure  of  the  establishments,  and  by 
dividing  the  sum  to  which  that  amounts  by  the  number  of 
miles  travelled  bv  trains,  we  are  enabled  to  allot  to  each  train 
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mile  its  exact  proportion  of  expense ;  the  indirect  expendi- 
ture on  each  train  per  mile,  we  find,  is  one  shilling  and  two- 
pence farthing. 

In  regard  to  the  traction  power  of  a  locomotive,  there  are 
few  persons  in  this  country  who  have  not  seen,  at  some  time 
or  other,  a  monster  excursion  train  of  thirty  carriages,  with 
forty  or  fifty  excursionists  in  each,  dragged  along  by  an  engine* 
at  a  steady  pace  of  some  twenty  miles  or  so  an  hour.  A  train 
of  that  size,  however,  is  inconveniently  large.  Consequently 
we  may  take  a  train  of  twenty-five  carriages,  with  an  average 
ntimber  of  forty  passengers  in  each,  making  in  all  1000, 
as  a  fair  maximum  load  on  the  majority  of  our  railways. 
Our  travellers  are  carried  in  three  separate  classes — so  far, 
at  least,  as  a  distinction  in  charge  can  divide  them — and  the 
expense  of  conveying  a  second-class  passenger,  when  properly 
accommodated,  is  considered  to  be  about  one-half  more  than 
that  of  the  third  class ;  the  greater  space  allowed  for  first  class, 
and  the  expensive  accommodation  they  enjoy,  make  their 
conveyance  cost  rather  more  than  double  the  expense  of  third- 
class  passengers.  Let  us  take,  then,  a  train  containing  1 000 
passengers,  such  as  we  constantly  see  on  most  of  our  lines 
during  the  excursion   season,   and   supposing  it  to   contain 
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The  traction  power  of  the  locomotive  is  so  great  that  it  is 
only  on  comparatively  rare  occasions  it  is  brought  into  full  use 
in  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  The  average  number  of 
passengers  conveyed  by  each  train  in  the  kingdom  is  71^  ex- 
clnsive  of  season-ticket  holders,  and  this  class  may  raise  the 
number  probably  to  74 ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  in- 
cluded in  this  average  all  the  summer  excursion  traffic,  the 
trains  containing  irom  500  to  1500  excursionists,  and  if  these 
be  excluded  from  the  general  average,  the  number  of  passengers 
in  the  regular  trains  cannot  exceed  50,  scarcely  the  one* 
twentieth  fart  of  what  we  have  considered  as  the  fair  ma^rii/if/m 
load  of  an  engine  on  a  railway  that  has  good  gradients.  An 
ordinary  passenger  train  may  thus  be  compared  to  a  four- 
horse  stage-coach,  carrying  one  passenger  on  an  average  each 
journey.  The  cost  of  conveyance  that  was  divided  in  our 
former  calculation  among  1000  passengers  is  now  reduced  to 
50,  and  the  passengers  that  were  conveyed  among  the  multi- 
tude, as  we  have  seen,  100  miles,  at  an  average  cost  of  less 
than  84^.,  cannot  be  conveyed  the  same  distance  by  the  com- 
pany amongst  the  select  few  of  an  ordinary  train,  at  a  less  cost 
than  five  shilUngs  and  fivepence ! — that  is,  three  farthings 
per  mile,  on  an  average  for  each,  or  one  penny  for  first  class, 
three  farthings  for  second,  and  one  halfpenny  for  third  class 
per  mile. 

In  all  these  calculations  in  reference  to  the  expense  incurred 
in  the  conveyance  of  passengers  by  railway,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  have  allowed  no  margin  for  profit — nothing 
but  the  bare  current  expenditure,  and  that  which  is  sufficient 
to  keep  the  road  and  stock  in  an  efficient  state  of  repair  ; 
carrying  first-class  passengers  from  London  to  Liverpool  for 
one  shilling,  second-class  for  eightpence,  and  third-class  for 
fivepence,  would  not  yield  any  profit  to  the  shareholders, 
although  there  should  be  1000  passengers  in  each  train.  In 
fact,  should  there  be  a  less  number,  they  would  be  carried  at 
those  fares  at  an  actual  loss.     Now,  in  the  ordinary  trains,  one- 
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fourth  of  that  number  could  never  be  calculated  on,  except  at 
much  lower  rates  than  are  ever  likely  to  be  adopted  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  the  data  applicable  to  excursion  trains  are 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  ordinary  traffic.  If  the  State  should 
become  the  possessor  of  the  railways,  and  adopt  a  very  low 
tariff,  there  would  he  no  necessity,  unless  in  some  special 
cases,  to  run  an  additional  train ;  there  would  be  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  of  passengers,  and,  I  think,  we  might 
safely  estimate  that  the  ordinary  existing  traffic  would  be 
trebled,  and  that  the  average  number  by  the  trains  that  we 
now  assume  amount  only  to  50,  would  be  increased  at  once 
to  150,  and  might  be  expected  to  go  on  steadily  increasing. 
Taking  the  average  number  of  passengers  by  an  ordinary 
train  at  that  number,  and  the  different  classes  in  the  usual 
proportion,  there  would  be  twenty  first-class,  forty-three 
second-class,  and  eighty-seven  third-class,  and  the  expense, 
direct  and  indirect,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  first-class  pas- 
senger would  be,  for  each  100  miles,  two  shillings  and  eight- 
pence;  the  second-class,  two  shillings;  and  the  third,  one 
shilling  and  threepence. 

We  have  now  before  us: — 1st,  The  expense  of  conveying 
each  passenger  by  excursion  trains,  with  a  maximum  load ; 
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ibose  few  railways  whose  managers  have  discovered  very  low 
charges  to  be  the  most  profitable. 


Name  of  Railway. 


lit  Class  20(1  Class 

d,  d. 


North  and  South  Western 

North  London 

Stirling  and  Dunfermline  

London,  Tilbury,  and  Soutliend  . 
London,  Crystal  Palace,  and  Vic- 
toria   

Caledonian  

Belfast  and  County  Down 

Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Halifax  ... 

Limerick  and  Castleconnell 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

Dublin  and  Drogheda 

South  Eastern 

Glasgow  and  South-Westem 

Great  North  of  Scotland 

Belfast  and  Nortlieni  Counties... 

London  and  North- Western 

North  British  

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 

Ulster   

London,  Brighton,  and  Soutli 
Coast 

Groat  Western 

Dublin  and  Kingstown  

London,  Chatliam,  and  Dover  ... 

Great  Northern    

Nortli-Eastem 

Great  Southern  and  Western    ... 

Bristol  and  Exeter 

Midland  Great  Western 

Midland    

Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction 

London  and  South  Western  

Great  Eastern 

Manclu  ster.  Slieffield  and  Lincoln 

North  Stalford 

Cornwall  

Levon  and  East  Fife  

West  Midland 

WeUinj^on  and  Severn  

Colne  Valley  and  Ilalstoad    

Bideford  and  North  Devon 

Stamford  and  RouUne    

Carmarthen  and  Canlicran 


Averai^  Fares  p«r  Mile. 


Express. 


2-1 


2-4 


2-6 
2-4 


2-4 


2-(5 


2-7 

2-8 


ro 


1-9 


1-7 


1-9 


1-0 
2-0 


Ordinary. 


1st  Clais 
d. 
0-0 
0-7 
0-9 
0-9 

0-8 
1-2 
1-2 
1-3 
1-4 
1-6 
1-6 
1-7 
1-7 
1-7 
1-8 
1-9 
1-9 
1-9 
2-0 

2-0 
2-0 
21 
21 
21 
2-2 
2-2 
2-2 
2-8 
2-.S 
2-:J 
2-4 
2-5 
2-5 
2-5 

2-n 

2-7 
2-7 
2-7 
2-8 
8-0 
3-0 
3T> 


2nd  Class 

d, 
0-5 
0-4 
0-4 
0-7 

0-6 
M 
0-9 
1.0 
11 
1-3 
1-2 
1.2 
1.3 
0.9 
1.3 
1-4 
1-5 
1-2 
1-5 

1-4 
1-5 
l.(J 
]-5 
l-« 
1-3 
l-fi 
1-7 
1-7 
1-7 
1-8 
1-7 
2-0 
1-8 
1-5 
1-7 
1-7 
1-8 
1-7 
1-9 
20 
2-0 
2-0 


3rd  Claat 
d. 
0-3 


0-4 
0-7 
0-5 
0-7 
0-7 
0-7 
0-7 
0-7 
0-8 

0-8 
0-9 
0-9 
0-9 
0-9 

0-8 
0-9 
0-9 
0-i> 
0'9 
0*8 
0*9 
0*9 
I'O 
0*9 

ro 

0-9 

ro 

0*9 

ro 

0*9 
O'O 
0-9 
0*9 

ro 
ro 
ro 

1-0 
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Thus  the  fares  vary  "  from  grave  to  gay,  firom  lively  to 
severe/'  from  the  lowest  charge  compatible  with  a  fair  interest 
on  invested  capital,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  highest  rate  that 
monopoly  can  enforce  on  the  other.  Let  us  ezamiue  in  detail 
the  fares  of  some  of  the  companies,  and  the  result  as  it  affects 
their  dividends.  The  North  and  Southwestern  Company  occupy 
the  post  of  honour,  and  head  the  list.  This  company,  as  we  see, 
carry  passengers  lower  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom ;  they  are 
quite  satisfied  with  an  iuappreciahle  fraction  over  a  halfpenny 
per  mile  for  first-class  passengers,  or  100  miles  for  five  shillings, 
a  halfpenny  per  mile  for  secoud,  and  three  miles  a  penny  for 
third-class,  and  on  these  low  fares  now  return  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  to  their  shareholders.  The 
North  London  charge  a  little  more — nearly  three  fSurthings 
per  mile  for  first-class,  and  less  than  a  halfpenny  for  second, 
and  likewise  pay  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent,  to  their  share* 
holders.  Some  people  imagine  that  where  a  railway  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money,  the  fares  must,  in  order  to  pay,  be  pro- 
portionately high.  Now,  this  line,  for  its  length,  is  about  one 
of  the  most  expensive  in  the  kingdom,  its  construction -having 
cost  as  much  for  one  mile  as  would  pay  for  ten  miles  of  an 
ordinary  line.  Nevertheless,  with  the  low  fares  this  company 
cliarirr,  Uiev  pav  abom  the  tum*.-Ht  tlivitlrml    \n   th*;   V\ 
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and  Captain  Laws,  representing  the  railway  interest,  were  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  measure,  and,  perhaps,  with  reason. 
By  the  Parliamentary  trains  there  are  no  return  tickets  given. 
Whether  the  journey  be  long  or  short,  the  full  fare — a  penny  a 
mile — is  charged  each  way,  and  the  charge  is  fully  enforced  by 
the  great  majority  of  companies ;  but  by  some  of  these  cheap 
carrying  lines  passengers  are  constantly  being  conveyed  during 
the  day  in  second  or  third  class  carriages,  at  a  half,  a  third,  or 
a  fourth,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  established  Parliamentary 
fare  of  one  penny  per  mile,  and,  as  I  have  before  noted,  some 
of  these  lines  pay  the  best  in  the  kingdom. 

But  is  there  any  Ukelihood  of  any  great  trunk  line,  such  as  ^^f^  •  ^ 
the  London  and  North-Westem,  making  any  reduction  in  their!  y  / 
Parliamentary  fares  ?  There  appears  none  whatever.  All  the! 
great  companies,  since  they  were  estabhshed,  charge  the  full.  ^  ^  *W 
fare  allowed  by  law,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  dimi-  A^  iu^  ^ 
nudon  in  the  Parliamentary  fare  would,  for  a  considerable' >>^^  U  ** 
time  at  least,  be  followed  by  a  loss ;  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be.  /  .^^ 
supposed  that  these  companies  will  ever  make  such  reduction.        i^^^f^, 

It  may  be  objected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  reduction  in  ."i^^^^^, 
fares  that  I  propose  is  not  sufficient.  It  might  be  said,  for  in- 
stance, that  twenty  years  ago,  the  fare  of  a  third-class  passenger 
firom  London  to  Liverpool  was  one  pound  five  shillings,  and  the 
charge  for  a  telegram  was  exactly  the  same ;  but  the  charge 
for  the  telegram  has  been  gradually  reduced,  and  now  it  seems 
is  fixed  at  one  shilling.  Why  then,  it  might  be  asked,  should 
not  the  charge  for  a  third-class  passenger  to  Liverpool  from 
London  be  reduced  to  the  same  rate?  The  cases,  however, 
are  not  parallel ;  the  actual  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  a 
message  must  be  very  trifling — the  wear  of  the  machinery  and 
the  time  of  the  manager,  the  clerk,  and  the  messenger,  would 
probably  not  cost  sixpence,  whilst  the  conveyance  of  a  third- 
class  passenger  from  Loudon  to  Liverpool  wduld  cost,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  by  railway  fully  one  shilling.  The  ■  *^ 
same  reduction  in  charge  could  not  therefore  be  made.  ^**'  -^  ^- 
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But  to  return  to  the  average  fares  charged,  and  the  wide 
range  they  take  throughout  the  kingdom.  Of  the  companies 
whose  low  fares  we  have  quoted,  there  are  only^r^  whose  first- 
class  fares  do  not  exceed  one  penny  per  mile.  Of  those  whose 
first-class  fares  exceed  one  penny  per  mile,  hut  do  not  exceed 
three  halfpence,  there  are  six;  of  those  whose  fares  exceed  three 
halfpence,  hut  do  not  exceed  twopence,  there  are  ten;  between 
twopence  and  twopence  halfpenny,  inclusive,  there  are  thirteen; 
and  from  twopence  halfpenny  to  threepence  halfpenny,  the 
highest  fare,  there  are  eight ;  of  the  three  companies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  and  which  charge  the  highest  fares  in  the 
kingdom,  two  pay  no  dividend  whatever  to  their  shareholders. 

From  the  foregoing  table  we  deduce  the  following  general 
results : — 


The  dieiipest  travelling  in  the  United 
Kin^iVom  is  roprewiiiiU^d  hy  tbe 
Norlli  *md  SoiUli  W*-Htern  Railway; 
their  e(mrfT(j  for  luO  niiU-n  ia    , 

Th#  avf^j'ftgf  c'hiirj^L\  n*  nprrjspivtcd  by 
th«  VtTvwi  \Vf*sk'n*  Uailwny,  iii 

This  lii^hettt  chariot*,  lu  rtiprefw^iik^d 
hy  (lt«  Currnartikt^n  and  Curd^gan 
Hallway^  \%      ^         .         ,         *        * 
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pence!  Does  this  extra  charge  arise,  then,  from  the  heavy  cost 
incurred  in  the  construction  of  the  line  ?     So  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  we  generally  find,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
that  those  lines  which  have  been  constructed  at  the  greatest 
cost,  carry  at  the  lowest  charges.      Does  it  arise  from  the 
means  of  conveyance  on  some  of  the  railways  being  physically 
overtaxed,  and  the  inability  of  their  managers  to  provide  ac- 
commodation for  all  who  wish  to  travel  ?     Nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  trains  on  all  the  railways  do  not  carry,  on  an  average, 
one-tenth  the  number  of  passengers  they  are  capable  of  carry- 
ing, and  could,  with  scarcely  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
expense,  convey  three  or  four  times  the  number  they  actually 
do.    From  none  of  these  causes  is  the  difference  of  fares  to  be 
accounted  for.     Why  does  the  Stirling  and  Dunfermline  Com- 
pany charge  the  traveller  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  North  and 
South  Western  Company  ?     Why  does  the  Caledonian  Com- 
pany charge  38  per  cent,  more  than  the  Stirling  and  Dunferm- 
line Company  ?      Why  does  the  Lancashire   and  Yorkshire 
charge  30  per  cent,  more  than  the  Caledonian ;  and  the  London 
and  North- Western  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire;  and  the  Midland  20  per  cent,  more  than  the  London 
and  North-Westem ;  and  the  Great  Eastern  and  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield  and  Lincoln,  10  per  cent,  more   than  the 
Midland;  and  the  Colne  Valley  10  per  cent,  more  than  the 
Great  Eastern ;  whilst  our  old  friends,  of  the  Carmarthen  and 
Cardigan,  pour  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  into  the  traveller's  cup 
by  adding  a  final  12  per  cent,  to  the  fare  charged  on  the  Colne 
Valley  line ;  thus  the  last  fare  our  traveller  pays  per  mile  in 
the  imaginary  route  we  have  traced  out  for  him,  after  passing 
through  a  gradually  ascending  scale,  exceeds  the  first  by  450 
per  cent.     We  want  to  know  "  the  reason  why. " 

Had  we  lived  1000  years  ago,  and  England  been  then 
portioned  out  among  the  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  we 
could  pretty  well  have  understood  how  the  unhappy  English- 
man, in  travelling  through  a  country  in   the  possession   of 
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foreigners  and  enemies,  should  be  anmercifolly  plandered  as 
he  passed  along ;  or,  had  we  even  hved  500  years  later,  in  the 
time  of  the  Norman  barons,  we  should  probably  have  found 
them  by  no  means  backward  in  exacting  whatever  they  might 
have  been  able  to  extort  from  the  unprotected  traveller  in  the 
way  of  toll.  The  old  barons  on  the  Kbine  were  said  to  have 
been  famous  hands  at  this  kind  of  business ;  and  our  modem 
directorates  in  England,  with  due  respect,  be  it  said,  are  by  no 
means  bad  imitators  of  the  German  barons,  not  less  in  the 
sagacity  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  test  the  ability  of  the 
traveller  to  pay  than  in  the  determination  with  which  they 
enforce  their  claims.  Here,  however,  the  comparison  must 
end.  What  the  directors  do  is  perfectly  legal  and  justifiable; 
they  are  not  acting,  it  is  true,  in  the  spirit  of  the  constila- 
tion,  but  they  are  conforming  to  the  letter  of  the  law  in 
disregarding  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  country^  when 
it  interferes  in  the  slightest  degree  with  their  profits  as 
traders.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  de- 
clared "  that  the  roads  of  a  country  are  public  concerns,  and 
necessary  to  the  people  as  the  air  they  breathe ;"  but  we  ignore 
these  sentiments;  and  the  State,  acting  on  the  erroneous  sup- 
position that  its  possession  of  the  railways  would  increase  the 
irivvF-r  and  pHtmnii^o  of  tbe  GoveniHient.  dc^h^gatcs  tci  |invntj> 
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the  different  railways  throughout  the  kingdom  are  settled  by 
the  mere  chapter  of  accidents.  From  some  local  cause  a  very 
Jow,  a  moderate,  or  a  very  high  fare  is  found  to  pay  best,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  accordingly  adopted.  The  difference  in 
the  result  to  the  shareholders,  as  we  shall  subsequently  show, 
between  a  very  high  and  a  very  low  tariff,  is  very  small ;  but, 
however  insignificant  it  may  be,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  turn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  particular  tariff  that  gives  the 
greatest  profit. 

Thirteen  great  companies  possess  and  manage  three- fourths  of 
the  traffic  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these,  the  lowest  tariff 
is  that  charged  by  the  Caledonian ;  the  medium  tariff  by  the 
London  and  Brighton ;  and  the  highest  by  the  Great  Eastern, 
and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincoln  Companies.  As  a 
jjeneral  rulcj  the  worst  paying  companies  charge  the  mpst^ 

On  many  of  the  great  lines  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no 
third-class,  but  only  Parliamentary,  trains.  The  Great  Eastern 
charge  third-class  passengers  over  the  greater  part  of  their 
line  three  halfpence  per  mile.  The  lowest,  the  medium,  and  the 
highest  charges  on  the  thirteen  great  lines  are  as  follow  : — 
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I  have  excluded  express  fares  from  these  calculations. 
As  travelling  by  express  trains  is  quite  exceptional  in 
its  character,  and,  as  it  is  attended  with  great  expense,  the 
fares  must  always  be  comparatively  high.  The  number  of 
passengers  is  limited,  and  the  wear  and  tear,  both  of  rail- 
way and  rolling  stock,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  speed 
of  travelling,  is  very  great.  Those  whose  time  is  valuable  can 
afford  the  extra  expense.  The  trains,  however,  might  travel  at 
a  greater  speed  on  some  of  the  lines,  and  the  fares  at  twopence 
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for  finst  and  three-halfpence  for  second  class  passengers  would 
he  su65cient.  The  lowest  express  fares  are  those  charged  on 
the  South  Eastern;  the  medium  fares  are  those  charged  by 
the  Great  Western ;  and  the  highest  by  the  Great  Eastern. 


Sonth-Eastem  Company,  per  100  miles 
Great  Western        „  „  „ 

Great  Eastern        „  „  „ 


ExprcM. 
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We  are  now  enabled  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  judgment  on 
the  different  degrees  of  expense  incurred  by  railway  travelling 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  specimens  afforded 
by  the  forty-two  companies  whose  fares  I  have  given,  the  two 
extremes  for  first-class  travelling  per  mile  are  one  halfpenny 
and  threepence  halipenny ;  for  second-class,  one  halfpenny  and 
twopence  per  mile ;  for  third-class,  one  farthing  and  three  half- 
pence per  mile. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  passenger  traffic,  which,  from  their 
nature,  must  be  dealt  with  in  very  different  ways — business  and 
pleasure  traffic.  In  conducting  the  former,  trains  must  be 
despatched  regularly  at  certain  fixed  intervals  all  the  year 
round,  varyhi^  ualy  aceordipg  to  ihi?  tcgnivjinvnis  of  bu^incMJj^ 
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low  cost,  as  we  have  seen,  at  which  the  companies  are  ahle  to 
carry  passengers,  render  the  trains  very  profitable. 

A  large  excursion  traffic  is  carried  on  between  London  and 
the  several  watering  places  and  seaports  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  metropolis,  especially  to  Gravesend,  Southend, 
Dover,  Margate,  and  Bamsgate ;  there  is  also  a  considerable 
traffic  of  the  same  kind  carried  on  by  the  great  lines  north 
of  the  Thames  to  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Pas- 
sengers can  be  conveyed  at  a  low  sum  by  excursion  trains,  or, 
in  fact,  by  any  trains  where  there  is  a  full  load,  as  we  have 
seen — one  hundred  miles,  first  class,  for  sixpence ;  second 
class,  /ourpence  ;  third  class,  twopence  halfpenny.  All  be- 
yond those  fares  obtained  from  the  passengers  is  clear  profit 
Each  company,  therefore,  regulates  its  own  tariff  according  to 
its  views  of  what  will  pay  best,  and  there  is  about  the  same 
difference  in  the  several  fares  charged  by  the  companies  for  ex« 
cursion  as  we  have  already  noticed  for  the  ordinary  traffic.  A 
few  instances  will  suffice  in  showing  the  extremes  between 
the  charges  of  the  companies  out  of  London : — 
Excursion  Trains. — Fares  per  100  miles. 


South  Eastern,  to  and  from  Ramsgate 
London  and  Brighton,  to  and  from  Portsmouth 
London    and   North    Western,  to    and    from 

Liverpool 

Great  Western,  to  and  from  Pl3rmouth 
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And  the  same  difference  in  fares  prevails  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  South-E  astern  Company,  we  thus  find,  charges  lower 
than  any  other  company  out  of  London  for  excursion  traffic,  and 
the  Great  Western  the  highest ;  but  the  average  excursion  fares 
may  be  taken  at  about  one-third  of  the  ordinary  traffic  fares. 

It  happens,  however,  occasionally,  that  we  have  a  violent 
contest  continued  over  many  months  between  some  of  the 
companies,  when  the  public  are  carried  at  what  may  be  really 
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termed  moderate  fares — so  low,  indeed,  that  I  should  nerer 
venture  to  propose  them  for  general  adoption.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, be  enabled,  by  examining  these  tariffs,  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  practical  every-day  working  of  a  low  fare  system. 
Let  us  take  three  contests,  memorable  in  railway  history — 
the  first  hetween  the  London  and  North-Westem  and  the 
Great  Northern  Companies  in  1857;  the  second  between  the 
South-Eastem  and  Great  Western  in  185d  and  1853;  and 
the  third  hetween  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  the  Cale- 
donian Companies  in  1854. 

The  first  two  companies  I  have  named,  having  quarrelled, 
made  a  sudden  reduction  in  their  fares  at  those  points  on  their 
respective  lines  at  which  they  came  in  contact  The  reduction 
was  to  an  extent  altogether  unprecedented,  at  least  on  long 
lines.  The  Art  Exhibition  was  then  being  held  at  Manchester, 
and  during  the  summer  months,  for  two  or  three  days  in  the 
week,  the  companies  gave  excursion  tickets  between  London 
and  Manchester,  allowing  the  traveller  to  remain  four  days  at 
the  latter  town;  the  distance  travelled  over  was  about  four 
hundred  miles,  and  the  fares  for  first  class  were  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence,  and,  for  second  class,  five  shillings.  They  ran 
not  only  fast  trains  on  both  lines,  but  the  second-class  carriages 
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of  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  this  quarrel.  These  trains  were 
veil  filled^  and  carried,  I  have  heen  told,  on  an  average,  ahout 
six  hundred  passengers— say  two  hundred  first  class,  and  four 
hundred  second  class,  the  fares  for  the  douhle  trip  amounting 
in  all  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  The  cost  of 
a  train  per  mile  is  two  shillings  and  sevenpence,  and 
taking  the  douhle  distance  at  four  hundred  miles — it  is  rather 
more  by  the  Great  Northern  and  less  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company — the  whole  expeuse  of  each  train  (both  the 
direct  expense  and  its  proportionate  expense  for  management) 
comes  to  fifky  guineas,  and  the  receipts,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds,  leaving  a  profit  of  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  on  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers by  each  train.  The  fares  of  the  passengers,  be  it 
remembered,  were,  for  first  class,  each  1 00  miles,  one  shilling 
and  ninepence,  or  less  than  a  farthing  per  mile ;  and  for  second 
class,  in  carriages  comfortably  cushioned,  one  shilling  and  two- 
pence, or  a  penny  for  seven  miles ! 

The  contest  of  the  South-Eastem  with  the  Great  Western 
for  the  London  and  Beading  traffic  lasted  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  distance  on  the  South-Eastem  line  is  67  miles,  and 
the  company  conveyed  passengers  the  double  distance  by  every 
train  for  three  shilUngs,  first  class,  and  two  shillings,  second 
class;  being  at  the  rate,  per  hundred  miles,  first  class,  two 
shillings  and  threepence,  and  second  class,  one  shilling  and 
sixpence.  In  this  case  the  chairman  of  the  company  stated 
at  the  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  company  that  the  company 
lost  nothing  by  the  change  in  fares;  they  paid  the  same 
dividends,  and  they  were  very  well  satisfied  to  go  on.  Never- 
theless, the  South-Eastem  and  Great  Western  were  charging 
on  one  part  of  their  lines  about  ten  times  as  much  as  they  were 
charging  on  other  parts,  and  on  those  parts  where  they  were 
carr}'ing  lowest  their  profits  amounted  to  about  250  per  cent,  in 
the  cost  of  conveyance  by  each  train  ! 

The  most  remarkable  case,  however,  tliat  ever  happened  in 
this  kingdom,  as  confirmatory  of  the  tmth  of  the  principles 
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on  which  the  Act  of  1844  was  founded,  ocoaired  ten  years 
ago  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  line ;  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  with  the  Caledonian  Company,  the  fitfes 
were  reduced  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  ordinary  charges. 
The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  line  is  forty-six  miles  in 
lengths,  and  the  regular  fares  for  the  three  classes  were  re* 
spectively  eight  shillings,  six  shillings,  and  four  shillings; 
these  were  suddenly  reduced  to  one  shilling^  ninepence, 
and  sixpence;  the  Caledonian,  of  course,  following  suit, 
and  carrying  likewise  at  the  same  fares.  For  a  year  and  a 
half  this  contest  continued,  to  the  great  satisfaction,  comfort, 
and  benefit,  no  doubt,  of  those  two  great  Scotch  cities,  but  to 
the  serious  injury  of  the  shareholders.  The  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Company  paid  one  per  cent,  per  annum  less  to  their 
shareholders,  and  the  loss  to  the  Caledonian  was  calculated  at 
something  less  than  a  half  per  cent  per  annum  to  theirs. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  fares  by  all  trains, 
and  not  confined  to  a  few  on  certain  days  of  the  week. 
The  sum  charged  per  hundred  miles  for  first  class  was  two 
shillings  and  threepence ;  second  class,  one  shilling  and  nine* 
pence ;  and  third  class,  one  shilling  and  twopence. 

If  we  put  into  a  tabular  form  the  original  fares  charged  by 
tlit.^  comrirtDies  for  the  three  cliiBses,  the  reduced  farew,  ihe  di»- 
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that  it  makes  comparatively  little  difference  in  the  annual 
dividendsy  not  exceeding  in  any  case  one  per  cent.,  whether 
they  charge  one  farthing  per  mile  for  first-class  passengers  or 
foorteen  farthings — the  two  extremes — and  the  other  classes 
in  the  same  proportion.  It,  however,  happens  that,  although 
the  difference  in  profit  would  not  be  great,  fourteen  farthihgs 
would  invariably  pay  better  than  one,  and,  as  the  com- 
panies have  no  obligation,  legal  or  moral,  to  consider  any- 
thing but  their  own  interest,  they  would  always  adopt  the 
fourteen  if  they  had  no  other  choice ;  but  they  have  a  firee 
choice  from  one  farthing  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  farthings 
for  first  class  per  mile ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  their 
ordinary  scale  of  fares  commences  at  two  farthings  and 
ends  with  fourteen  farthings,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
nine  farthings,  or  twopence  farthing,  for  first  class,  and  the 
other  fares  in  due  proportion,  pay  best.  Never,  except  in 
cases  of  violent  competition,  do  they  go  as  low  as  a  farthing 
per  mile  for  first  class,  and  although,  as  we  have  seen,  carrying 
at  that  fare  yields  in  a  moderately  filled  train  a  profit  of  250 
per  cent.,  it  nevertheless  tells  on  the  dividends  to  the  share- 
holders. We  shall  find,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  pecuUar 
in  this  wide  range  of  charges  in  railway  fares ;  that  it  is  inherent 
in  all  monopolies;  and  that  the  monopolist,  having  no  fear  of 
competition,  has  only  to  consider  whether  the  charge  of  a 
shilling,  a  pound,  or  an  intermediate  price  pays  him  best,  and 
adopt  that  price  accordingly. 

It  is  necessary  for  those  unacquainted  with  commercial  affairs 
to  understand  clearly  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the 
profits  on  a  business  and  the  interest  or  dividends  those  profits 
will  pay  on  the  capital  invested  in  it.  One  shopkeeper  may  sell 
his  goods  at  cent,  per  cent,  profit,  and  not  be  able  to  reaUze  more 
than  pays  his  current  expenditure,  whilst  another  charges  only 
five  or  ten  per  cent,  profit  and  will  gain  twenty  per  cent,  or 
upwards  per  annum  on  his  capital.  In  regard  to  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  their  average  earnings  per  train 
mile    is    five    shillings  and    sixpence,   and    the    expenses, 
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as  we  have  seen,  amount  to  two  shillings  and  serenpence. 
The  expenditure  is  forty-eight  per  cent  on  the  receipts,  or, 
to  put  it  in  another  form,  the  average  returns  on  the  working 
of  railways  yield  a  profit  of  rather  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent.,  and  these  profits  paid  on  the  invested  capital  last  year 
a  dividend  of  nearly  four  per  cent  per  annum  to  the  share- 
holders. A  railway  company  might  receive  from  each 
passenger  ten  times  as  much  as  his  conveyance  costs, 
and  yet  pay  no  dividend  to  the  original  shareholders.  The 
number  of  trains  might  he  so  few,  and  the  business  done  so 
insignificant,  that  the  profits  would  be  absorbed  by  the  bond- 
holders or  preferential  shareholders. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  monopoly — one  is  produced  from 
artificial,  and  the  other  from  natural,  causes ;  and  to  these  a 
third  may  be  added  that  arises  from  a  combination  of  the  first 
two.  An  artificial  monopoly  is  created  simply  by  a  law  for- 
bidding competition;  a  natural  monopoly  arises  from  an 
invention  being  so  excellent  that  whoever  uses  it  can  set  com- 
petition at  defiance ;  the  third  kind  of  monopoly  is  exemplified 
in  our  railway  system,  where,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  invention  can  either  be  only  used  by  one  party,  or 
at  most  by  two  or  three,  who  combine  instead  of  compete,  and 
divide  the  monopoly  wLich  it  in? as  intended  ihev  should  destroy. 
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four  or  five  shillings;  but  the  cheap  republication  is  not 
confined  to  the  Continent :  as  the  period  approaches  for  the 
expiration  of  the  copyright  in  England,  the  price  of  the  work 
is  gradually  reduced,  till  at  last  we  find  that  our  most  popular 
novels,  published  originally  at  a  guinea  and  a  half,  end  their 
"monopolist"  career  by  being  published  at  two  shillings! 
And  these  two  prices  represent  the  respective  tariffs  of  tree  trade 
imd  monopoly,  and  the  two  extremes  of  fares  on  our  railways 
represent  the  two  principles  when  for  a  short  time  free  trade 
flourishes. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  author  considers  it  to  be  more 
profitable  to  publish  his  work  in  the  first  instance  at  a  low 
price,  at  half  a  crown,  in  preference  either  to  half  a  sove- 
reign or  a  still  higher  price— and  calculates  on  the  large  sale 
compensating  for  the  low  price.  Occasionally  this  calculation 
may  prove  correct,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  high 
tariff  pays  somewhat  better,  and  is  accordingly  adopted.  The 
same  principle  holds  good  in  regard  to  railways  and  all  other 
monopolies.  The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  a  patentee  or  an  author 
is  the  only  equitable  arrangement  devised  by  which  this  class  of 
persons  can  derive  a  profit  firom  their  inventions  or  their  works. 
Without  such  protection  we  should  have  neither  inventors  nor 
authors,  and  I  refer  tp  them  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the 
injury  a  monopoly  inflicts  on  the  public  compared  with  the 
little  advantage  to  the  monopolist,  even  in  cases  where  the 
justice  of  its  being  granted  cannot  be  disputed. 

But  these  monopolies  differ  in  two  very  important  respects 
from  railway  monopoly ;  their  time  is  limited,  and  their  sphere 
of  operation  circumscribed.  In  a  few  years,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  most  useful  and  important  invention  or  discovery 
can  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  public  without  any  fiscal  re- 
striction whatever,  and  till  that  time  arrives,  if  the  price  does 
not  suit  the  public,  they  are  neither  compelled  to  use  the  in- 
veution  nor  read  the  work.  But  I  need  hardly  observe  that 
the  case  is  quite  different  with  railways ;  the  public  must  use 
them  and  pay  the  monopolist  charge,  not  for  a  limited  time. 
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but  in  perpetuity,  or,  at  all  events,  so  long  as  our  present 
system  is  permitted  to  continue. 

The  sketch  I  have  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  shows  the 
practical  working  of  our  railway  system  as  regards  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers,  and  how  the  delegated  authority  of  the 
State  is  carried  out  by  the  companies.  The  Government,  in 
effect,  said  to  the  companies  when  they  entered  into  a  new 
contract  with  them  in  1844,  "You  can  carry  first-class  passen- 
gers  four  miles,  second-class  passengers  six  miles,  or  third-claas 
passengers  ten  miles,  for  one  farthing  each,  that  sum  covering 
all  expense,  direct  and  indirect,  of  their  conveyance ;  all  beyond 
that  sum  being  necessarily  profit,  we  give  you  the  power  prac- 
tically to  charge  the  public  what  you  please,  but  at  the  end  of 
twenty-one  years  we  reserve  the  right  to  revise  the  system  and 
take  the  railways  into  our  own  hands  should  we  think  such  a 
course  advisable."  Well,  twenty  years  have  passed  away,  and 
1865  has  arrived,  and  we  shall  enter  its  parliamentary  session 
under  circumstances  in  regard  to  railway  projects  similar  to 
those  under  which  we  entered  the  session  of  1844.  Let  ns 
assume  for  the  present  that  the  working  of  our  system  amce 
that  period  may  not  have  proved  altogether  satisfactory  to 
the  Lei^islature;  that  tliov  may  come  to  tlie  opitiioti  tliat  thtJ 
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very  great  reduction  in  the  regular  fares  there  would  he  no 
business  whatever  for  excursion  trains.  The  companies,  as 
we  have  seen,  differ  very  much  in  their  charges,  according 
to  circumstances  or  the  policy  of  their  respective  boards, 
the  fares  ranging  from  two  to  five  miles  for  a  penny  for 
the  lowest  class.  These  low  fares  attract  a  large  number 
of  excursionists,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  companies  have  settled  their  fares  at  that  point  which 
gives  the  greatest  profit.  If  the  railways  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State,  the  Legislature  will,  I  apprehend,  fully 
carry  out  what  the  companies  do  but  partially,  and  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  all  classes,  the  poorest  especially, 
to  have  some  relaxation  at  convenient  times  by  a  short 
change  of  scene  and  air.  The  Legislature  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consider  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light,  and  in  a 
much  more  liberal  spirit,  than  that  of  the  companies.  They 
would,  no  doubt,  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  place  excur- 
sion trips  within  the  humble  means  of  those  who  are  sunk  far 
below  the  respectable  artizan  class,  and  who  form  such  a  large 
proportion  of  every  great  city.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  South- 
Eastem  carry  a  great  proportion  of  their  lowest-class  excur- 
sionists at  the  rate  of  five  miles  for  a  penny ;  but  that  rate,  low 
as  it  may  appear,  is  far  too  high  for  the  classes  of  whom  I  am 
now  writing.  I  think  ten  miles  a  penny  for  third  class,  six 
miles  a  penny  for  second,  and  four  miles  a  penny  for  first,  would 
fairly  meet  the  general  wants ;  and  although  these  fares  for  a 
considerable  time  would  not  probably  yield  so  large  a  profit  as 
the  present  excursion  fares,  nevertheless,  considering  the  object 
in  view,  the  Legislature  might  deem  a  profit  of  300  or  400  per 
cent,  on  the  conveyance  of  this  class  of  passengers  suflScient. 

The  last  class  of  travellers  whose  mode  of  travelling  and 
payment  to  the  companies  we  have  to  consider  are  those  who 
hold  periodical  tickets  and  live  generally  at  distances  varying 
from  two  to  twenty  miles  from  large  towns,  to  which  they  come 
daily  to  transact  their  business,  and,  when  the  distance  is 
very  short,  firequently  several  times  in  the  day.     Companies 
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charge  generally  about  £2  lOs.  first  class,  and  £i  lOt.  seecmd 
class,  per  mile  per  annum  up  to  five  miles.  From  that  dis- 
tance  the  fare  per  mile  gradually  decreases  in  proportion  to 
the  distance ;  at  ten  miles  the  fares  are  about  Jb*l  10«.  and 
£1  per  mile ;  at  twenty-five  miles  they  decrease  to  about  £i  and 
15«.  per  mile;  after  that  they  decrease  to  about  15«.  and 
lOs.  per  mile.  Very  few  take  periodical  tickets  at  a  dis* 
tance  beyond  twenty-five  miles  from  their  place  of  busineBS, 
unless  for  a  few  months  whilst  at  Brighton  or  some  other 
watering  place.  The  holders  of  periodical  tickets  are  gene* 
rally  a  well-to-do  class,  and  travel  in  &st  trains  for  long 
distances.  One-half  the  present  rates  would  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  except  third-class  passengers,  whose  case  requires 
separate  consideration. 

The  scale  of  fares  I   have  through  the  foregoing  pages 
suggested  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 

Express. 

Ist  Class,  twopence;  2nd  Class,  three  halfpence  per  mile. 

Fast  Trains,  calling  only  at  first-class  stations. 

1st  Class,  one  penny  farthing  per  mile. 

2nd     „     three  farthings  „ 

3rd      „     one  halfpenny  „ 

Oiit>iNARY  Tra!KS«  calling  at  all  statingg. 
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regard  to  the  proposed  fares ;  those  hy  express  trains  capnot 
be  much  reduced  from  their  present  rates,  but  their  speed  on 
many  of  the  lines  on  which  they  now  run  may  be  considerably 
accelerated,  and  this  has  been  done  within  the  last  few  years  by 
the  London  and  North- Western  Company.  There  are  scarcely 
a  dozen  lines  in  the  kingdom  on  which  express  trains  run ; 
their  expense  being  great,  and  the  number  of  passengers  for  a 
very  high  speed  being  necessarily  limited,  the  fares  by  these 
trains  must  always  be  high. 

For  first  class  by  fast  trains  I  have  proposed  one  penny 
farthing  per  mile,  which  is  about  the  half  of  the  present  fare  by 
express  trains  on  most  of  our  great  lines;  many  may  think  even  * 
this  too  high,  and  no  doubt  it  is  if  we  are  to  take  as  our  standard 
the  fares  charged  by  companies  running  at  opposition  fares, 
such  as  we  have  already  noticed.  The  return  fares  for  first  and 
second  class  between  London  and  Manchester  are  at  present 
respectively  £2  128.  6d.  and  £l  17«.  6d.,  and  on  the  London 
and  North- Western  line  the  distance  is  188  miles.  By  the 
scale  I  propose,  the  fares  would  be  reduced  to  j£l  9$.  Ad.  and 
lit.  Id.  for  the  respective  classes.  What  a  paltry  reduction 
this  appears  with  what  the  company  made  themselves !  They  re- 
duced their  fares  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  from  their  normal  rate 
of  jCd — to  l8.  6d. !  and  the  result  we  have  seen.  However,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  reduction  did  not  extend  over  all 
the  company's  lines,  and  therefore  the  experiment  was  only 
partial. 

It  is,  however,  by  the  ordinary  trains  the  multitude  would  be 
carried,  not  requiring  a  great  speed,  and  stopping  at  all 
stations,  like  our  Parliamentary  trains,  with  accommodation 
suited  to  every  class  according  to  their  inclination  or  ability 
to  pay.  The  public  would  thus  be  amply  provided  for  at  such 
moderate  fares  as  would  leave  no  fair  ground  of  complaint 
Continuing  the  comparison  of  return  fares  between  London 
and  Manchester  under  the  proposed  tariff  and  the  present  fares 
which  we  have  given  above,  by  this  train  a  return  ticket  for 
the  three  classes  would  be  severally  17«.  7d.,  Ids,  6d.,  and 
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Qs.  dd.;  which  would  he  ahout  one-third  of  the  present  fares 
charged  for  first  and  second  class,  and  one-Jifih  of  the  fare  by 
a  Parliamentary  train,  as  by  the  latter  there  are  no  return 
tickets.  The  lowest  fare  there  and  hack  is  d£l  \\b,  ^d.,  with 
which  the  payment  of  6$.  dd,  would  contrast  pleasantly. 

Although  the  foregoing  tariff  may  to  some  appear  low,  it  is 
very  high  compared  with  that  on  some  railways  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Danvers,  in  his  last  report  to  the  Secretary  of  India,  says 
that  on  the  Bombay  and  Baroda  line  there  is  one  element  of 
working  which  does  not  belong  to  other  Indian  lines.  The 
gradients  are  unusually  favourable,  the  line  is  very  level,  and 
one  engine  can  thus  draw  heavy  weights,  thereby  rendering 
frequent  and  light  trains  unnecessary.  The  average  weight,  he 
says,  of  our  English  goods  trains  is  about  60  tons,  and  of  our 
coal  and  other  mineral  trains  about  200  tons,  and  an  average 
passenger  train,  with  seventy  passengers  in  six  carriages,  about 
100  tons;  but  a  Bombay  and  Baroda  train  is  composed  of 
seventy-two  carriages  and  trucks,  with  a  gross  load  of  720 
tons,  at  an  average  rate  of  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour ;  and 
the  average  rate  of  fares  for  all  classes  is  two  shillings  per  100 
miles,  or  about  one-Bixth  of  our  average  fares  in  England  1 
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popular  opinion  there  remained  any  to  be  abolished ;  but  our 
railway  system  so  far  has  escaped  the  general  doom.  Yet 
it  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  monopolies  that  ever  existed 
in  the  British  Empire,  and  how  it  is  working  among  us  I  have 
endeavoured  faintly  to  describe.  That  the  carrying  into  full 
effect  the  Act  of  1844  would  remedy  all  the  evils  complained 
of  in  our  railway  system  can  hardly,  I  should  imagine,  be 
a  matter  of  doubt,  although  there  may  be  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  tariffs  that  in  such  case  should  be  adopted. 

The  Board  of  Trade  railway  returns  for  the  year  1863  have 
been  lately  published,  and  show  an  increase  of  mileage  over 
the  preceding  year  of  771  miles,  and  in  receipts  of  £2,027,889. 
The  earnings  of  the  passenger  trains  amounted  to  £14,521,528, 
and  of  the  goods  trains  to  £16,634,689.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  was  204,636,075,  exceeding  by  twenty-four 
millions  the  nimiber  carried  the  preceding  year. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  returns  how  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  yearly  increasing,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
in  J  863  railway  proprietors  shared  in  the  general  prosperity, 
and  that  for  1864  the  dividend  will  be  still  further  increased. 
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CHAPTEB  VII. 

Return  for  1863  of  *'  Goods  Traffic"— The  Charges  take  the  fonn  of 
indirect  Taxation —Charges  for  the  different  Classes  of  Merchan* 
dise — ^Each  Company  has  its  own  Tariff— Complaints  of  the  Car- 
riers— Cost  to  the  Companies  of  the  Conyeyance  of  Merchandiwo— 
Conveyance  of  Coal  to  the  Metropolis — Its  Cost  on  the  Great  East- 
ern Railway — ^Parcels,  Packages,  and  Hampers — ^Proposed  Tariff 
for  their  Conveyance— Post  Office — ^Military  and  Militia  Stores. 

In  the  retoms  by  the  companies,  the  tra£Sc»  as  we  have 
seen,  is  classed  under  two  general  heads — "Passenger"  and 
"Goods."  The  latter  include  all  other  kinds  not  carried 
by  passenger  trains,  viz.,  coal  and  other  minerals,  live  stock 
and  general  merchandise.  The  sum  paid  by  the  public  to 
the  companies  during  the  year  1863  under  this  head  amounts, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  dEl  6,034,689,  viz. : — 

For  the  carriage  of  sixty-eight  million  tons  of 

coal  and  other  minerals     £5,419,667 
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isolated  oases,  have  neyer  at  any  time  been  very  great, 
and  this  absence  of  ill-feeling  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  payments  in  the  one 
case  take  the  form  of  direct,  and  in  the  other  of  indirect 
taxation.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  two  systems,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  direct  taxation,  as  the 
name  implies,  comes  more  immediately  home  to  the  tax-payer 
than  indirect  taxation.  He  is  much  more  sensitive  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other  to  any  injustice  in  its  operation,  and 
more  determined,  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  in  his  op* 
position  to  the  enforcement  of  payment.  If  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  abolished  the  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  malt, 
spuitSy  and  tobacco,  and  sent  in  his  little  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  each  household,  claiming  by  a  direct  payment  the 
remitted  duties,  how  many  items  in  the  account  would  be 
criticized,  discussed,  cavilled  at,  or  denied,  before  the  unhappy 
tax  collector  would  be  enabled  to  remit  to  the  Treasury  that 
which  now,  by  indirect  taxation,  is  collected  so  easily  and 
securely,  and  comparatively  with  so  little  grumbling! 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  sixteen 
and  a  half  millions  sterling  paid  by  merchants,  traders,  carriers, 
and  other  freighters  to  the  railway  companies  in  1863,  and  what 
has  been  paid  every  preceding  year,  is  an  indirect  tax  levied  con- 
tinually on  the  public  ;  as  much  so  as  our  customs  and  excise 
duties,  and  in  many  articles  of  merchandise  the  expense  of 
carriage  forms  no  inconsiderable  component  part  of  its  price. 
It  will  be  found,  when  we  examine  into  the  charges  by  the 
railway  companies,  that  they  are  as  disproportioned  to  the  cost 
of  conveyance  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  that  of  passen- 
gers. The  tariff  of  the  "  goods  *'  department  varies,  as  may  be 
supposed,  very  much,  according  to  the  value  of  the  multifarious 
kinds  of  merchandise  carried  ;  these  are  generally  divided  into 
four  classes,  with  the  annexed  charges  permitted  by  Parliament. 
They  vary  somewhat  on  different  lines,  but  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  the  average  rates  allowed : — 

H  2 
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1st  class. — Lime,  limestone,  manure,  and  stone  for  the 
repairing  of  roads,  three  halfpence  per  ton 
per  mile,  or  100  tons  one  mile  for  12*.  6rf. 

2Dd  class. — Coal,  coke,  charcoal,  stones  for  building, 
brick,  tiles,  iron  ore,  and  bar  iron,  two- 
pence halfyenny  per  ton,  or  100  tons  one 
mUeforJEl  0*.  lOrf. 

drd  class. — Sugar,  grain,  flour,  meal,  potatoes,  linen,  cot- 
ton, yam,  earthenware,  timber,  deals,  three- 
pence halfpenny  per  ton  per  mile,  or  for 
100  tons  one  mile,  £l  Qs,  2d. 

4th  class. — Cotton  and  other  wools,  drugs,  fish,  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  all  other  merchandise, 
fourpence  hal^enny  per  ton  per  mile,  or 
100  tons  one  mile  for  £l  I7s.  6d. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  cost  of  conveyance  of  one 
hundred  tons  of  general  merchandise  one  mile.  A  full  load  on 
our  railways  may  be  taken  at  200  tons,  although  frequently 
the  load  is  much  heavier,  exclusive  of  engine,  tender,  and 
trucks,  and  the  average  cost  of  all  the  trains  per  mile  in  the 
kingdom  amounts,  as  we  have  seen,  to  two  shillings  and  seven- 
pence  per  mile ;  consequently  one  hundred  tons  of  merchandise 
il  a  mile   for   one   shiilinq    and   foh 
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It  is  not  my  intention,  and  would,  indeed,  be  quite  beyond 
my  power,  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  the  different  charges  on 
the  various  kinds  of  merchandise,  or  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to 
what  extent  they  should  be  reduced.  The  same  variation  exists 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  charges  on  merchandise,  as  on  fares 
to  passengers,  the  policy  of  each  company  being  governed  by 
what  it  may  consider  its  peculiar  interests.  A  state  of  warfare 
generally  exists  between  the  carriers  and  the  companies,  and 
great  complaints  are  frequently  made  of  alleged  arbitrary  increase 
of  charges,  but  these  complaints  seldom  come  before  or  interest 
the  public.  The  practical  right  is  conceded  to  the  companies 
to  make  what  charges  they  think  proper,  and,  unless  in  some 
extreme  case,  the  public  never  hear  of  any  complaint.  Should 
the  railways  ever  become  the  property  of  the  State,  a  search- 
ing inquiry  no  doubt  would  be  instituted  by  a  Parliamen- 
tary committee  into  the  charges  for  carriage  of  each  description 
of  merchandise  in  the  different  classes,  and  a  reduction  be 
made,  according  to  the  necessity  of  each  case.  Those 
cases  where  the  reduction  in  the  carriage  would  materially 
lower  the  price  of  the  commodity,  so  as  to  increase  its  con- 
sumption, and  be  sensibly  felt  as  a  relief  by  the  general  com- 
munity, would  no  doubt  receive  the  special  attention  of  the 
committee. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  merchandise  that  fall  within 
this  description.  Goal  is  the  only  one  I  shall  notice;  its 
consumption  enters  largely  into  every  family,  and  forms  no 
small  item  in  the  household  account.  In  severe  winters  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  supply,  arising  from  its  high  price,  is 
severely  felt  by  the  poorer  classes.  In  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  whence  nearly  all  our  supply  comes,  it  is 
sold  at  the  pit's  mouth  at  six  or  seven  shillings  per  ton, 
and  the  selling  price  when  delivered  to  the  consumer  should 
not  exceed  the  original  cost,  the  carriage  and  other  inci- 
dental charges,  together  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  trader. 
Within  the  last  dozen  years  a  large  and  continually  increasing 
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trade  has  been  carried  on  by  the  London  and  North-Western, 
Great  Western,  Midland,  Great  Northern,  and  other  companies, 
in  supplying  the  London  and  other  markets,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  know  the  expense  per  ton  in  the 
conveyance  of  coal  by  the  several  companies  from  the  pit's 
mouth  to  the  London  market  It  should  be  no  very  difficult 
matter  by  calculations  to  come  close  enough,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  to  the  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  of  coal  per  mile,  and  so 
work  out  the  result ;  but,  unfortunately,  curious  people  in  this 
sort  of  calculation  derive  but  little  information  from  the  reports 
of  railway  meetings,  or  the  returns  made  by  railway  officials, 
or  the  speeches  of  railway  chairmen.  What  could  be  more 
interesting,  for  instance,  to  the  public  of  the  outer  world  than 
to  hear  from  the  address  of  the  chairman  of  the  London  and 
North-Westem  Company  to  his  shareholders  that,  the  cost  of 
coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  being  seven  shillings,  and  the  carriage 
to  London  being  so  much  per  ton,  they  would  be  able  to  deliver 
it  to  the  public  at  such  a  price,  which  would  leave  them  a  good 
profit  of  so  much  per  cent.?  Now,  the  chairmen  of  our  rail- 
way companies  not  only  never  give  these  interesting  details,  but 
seem  totally  unable  to  comprehend  any  question  put  for  the 
purpose  of    eliciting  such  information  by   an    independent 
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perform  and  the  expenditure  they  incur  in  performing  it,  I  am, 
neyeriheless,  fully  persuaded  that  no  class  in  the  community 
have  such  a  deep  interest  as  the  shareholders  have  in  making 
e?ery  individual  in  the  kingdom  fully  cognisant  of  the  fact. 
That  they  are  in  possession  of  a  great  monopoly  is  no  fault  of 
theirs ;  that  they  turn  any  advantage  they  have  to  the  best  ac- 
count they  can,  \?ithout  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  is 
a  failing,  if  it  be  one,  shared  in  common  with  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  whether  in  their  individual  or  their  corporate 
capacity;  that  they  derive  but  a  very  moderate  percentage  on 
their  invested  capital  is  patent  to  the  world;  but  what  is 
not  patent  is  the  enormous  loss  the  nation  sustains  so  long 
as  the  present  system  continues.  No  change  can  be  e£fected 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  shareholders,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  they  must  be  liberally  dealt  with  by  the  nation;  so 
no  class  in  the  community  has  so  deep  an  interest  in  making 
the  facts  of  the  case  fully  known  as  the  directors  themselves. 

But  to  proceed.  We  have,  however,  one  case,  and  one  case 
only,  on  record  in  which  the  chairman  of  a  railway  company 
entered  fiiUy  into  the  matter,  giving  the  most  minute  details  of 
expenditure,  thereby  showing  the  actual  cost  of  the  conveyance 
of  coal  per  ton  to  the  metropolis,  and  incidentally  to  any 
other  place.  The  circumstances  were  these ;  some  years  ago  a 
popular  outcry  arose  amongst  the  shareholders  of  the  then 
Eastern  Counties  Bailway  against  their  chairman,  and  one  of  the 
principal  charges  against  him  was  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  for 
certain  contractors  at  rates  which  his  opponents  termed  "  unre- 
munerative,"  and  *'  didn't  pay."  These  terms,  I  may  observe 
in  passing,  are  frequently  used  by  railway  writers  and  speakers 
without  their  attaching  any  clear  and  distinct  idea  to  them; 
and  they  may  be  understood  in  several  ways — first,  charges  on 
a  railway  that  will  not  pay  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  invested 
capital  may  be  termed  **  unremunerative,"  as  that  percentage 
on  investment  is  only  a  moderate  return,  and  a  lower  per- 
centage would  reduce  shares  to  a  discount,  but  in  that  sense 
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doable  the  present  charges  on  some  railways  would  be  still 
less  '*  remunerative/'  because  with  those  charges  they  would  pay 
still  less  dividend;  second,  charges  may  be  termed  '^unre- 
munerative/'  and  are  so,  comparatively,  when  a  higher  rate 
would  pay  better ;  and  third,  they  may  be  "  unremunerative," 
and  are  so  absolutely,  when  they  don't  pay  more  than  the  actual 
expense  of  carriage.  In  this  last  sense  the  shareholders 
considered  the  chairman's  taiiff  unremunerative.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Eastern  Counties,  in  answer  to  the  charge,  gave  the 
following  minute  detail  of  expenditure,  signed  by  the  traffic 
manager : — 


"  Mr.  Oooch's  Beport  on  Working  Expenses  of  Coal  Traffic. 
Cost  of  Working  the  Coal  Traffic  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway. 

''This  traffic  is  worked  in  full  trains,  excepting  when 
required  to  make  up  to  full  loads  the  ordinary  goods  trains. 
Each  train  contains  not  less  than  thirty  waggons,  including 
break  vans,  at  6^  tons  each — 190  tons  net  load;  for  which 
the  sum  paid  by  the  contractor  is  eight  shillings  and  sevenpence 
per  train  per  mile,  or  about  one  halfpenny  per  ton  per  mile. 

'  Tho  cost  to  the  company  b  as  follows :—  d. 
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shillings  and  sevenpence,  showing  a  profit  of  nearly  300  per 
cent." 

Mr.  Gt)och  enters  into  considerable  detail  on  other  matters, 
which  we  need  not  follow. 

The  contractors  in  the  above  contract  found  the  waggons, 
which  might  be  calculated  at  S\d.  per  mile,  bringing  up  the 
entire  expenditure — say,  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  mile 
for  the  double  journey.  The  cost,  therefore,  of  conveying  each 
ton  of  coal  on  the  Eastern  Counties  line  is  one  shilling  and 
fourpence  for  a  hundred  miles,  or  &om  the  pit's  mouth  to 
London  less  than  two  shillings  per  ton. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  Mr.  Gooch's  mode  of  calculation  and  that  of  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  the  difference,  however,  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  Mr.  Gooch  goes  little  beyond  the  actual  expenditure 
incurred  in  the  conveyance  of  coal,  whilst  the  Board  of  Trade 
distributes  the  general  expenditure  over  all  the  trains,  and,  by 
dividing  that  sum  by  their  number,  apportions  to  each  its  share. 
The  case  in  question,  however,  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  The  charge  against  the  chairman  of  the  company  was  that 
he  carried  coal  at  "unremunerative"  rates ;  the  answer,  in  effect, 
was  that  the  general  expenditure  of  the  establishment  was 
scarcely  affected  by  the  carriage  of  the  coal,  which  would  have 
been  incurred  whether  they  were  carried  or  not,  and  that  the 
company,  for  every  shilling  of  actual  expenditure  incurred, 
received  back  in  return  nearly  four  shillings. 

Now,  here  is  one  of  the  great  necessaries  of  life  which,  if 
railways  were  in  the  possession  of  the  State,  we  could  have  de- 
livered at  our  very  doors,  exclusive  of  cartage,  at  the  rate  of 
seven  or  eight  shillings  per  ton,  or,  adding  a  large  percentage 
profit  on  the  railway  carriage,  at  eleven  shillings  per  ton. 
Such  a  fact  requires  no  comment. 

In  the  parliamentary  session  of  1863  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
providing  London  with  railways,  more  especially  with  connecting 
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lines  north  and  sonth  of  the  Thames.  In  the  eyidenoe  taken  on 
the  subject  the  manager  of  the  Midland  Company  stated  that 
after  they  had  brought  coal  from  Derbyshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire at  a  charge  of  six  shillings  per  ton,  a  demand  of  two 
shillings  per  ton  was  made  for  passing  over  the  lines  to 
Kensington  basin,  which  practically  had  the  effect  of  stopping 
the  passage,  and  doing  its  part  towards  keeping  up  the  price. 

It  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  to  give  a  stronger  instance 
than  this  of  the  evil  results  that  follow  from  entrusting  a  mono- 
poly of  such  magnitude  as  the  traffic  on  our  railways  to  private, 
irresponsible  parties.  There  is  no  want  more  severely  felt,  nor 
any  commodity  in  a  hard  winter  so  soon  run  up  in  price,  as  ooaL 
We  can  buy  it,  as  we  know,  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  tran^rt  it 
to  the  metropolis,  for  seven  or  eight  shillings  per  ton,  but  as  a 
general  rule  we  pay  four  times  that  price  in  London.  The  price 
the  poor  pay  for  the  small  quantity  they  are  able  to  purchase  at  a 
time  during  a  severe  winter,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  cheated, 
and  the  sufferings  they  in  consequence  endure,  are  matters 
every  one  is  well  acquainted  with.  Monopoly  charges  them 
three  or  four  hundred  per  cent  in  ordinary  times,  and  in  extra- 
ordinary times  as  much  more  as  it  can  lay  on  to  bring  the  coal 
not  into  the  heart  of  London,  but  to  its  extremities;   another 
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The  following  is  the  numher  of  tons  conyeyed  by  each 
eompany  to  London  in  1863 : — 

Tons. 

London  and  North- Western    759,763 

Great  Northern        560,908 

Midland 165,984 

Great  Eastern 160,823 

Great  Western 110,440 

Sonth- Western 19,902 

London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 7,569 

London,  Tilbnry,  and  Sonthend     ...  598 

1,775,487 
Clay  Gross  pits,  near  Chesterfield,  supply  of  the  above 
quantity  about  200,000  tons,  and  the  Silkstone  coal  from  various 
pits  in  south-west  Yorkshire  nearly  the  same  quantity;  the 
remaining  quantity  comes  from  the  widely  scattered  coal 
districts  of  the  North. 

The  returns  of  the  coal  trade  for  the  year  1864  show  a 
very  remarkable  increase ;  they  have  risen  to  2^342,720  tons, 
being  an  increase  of  upwards  of  30  per  cent.^  and  "  these 
figures,"  says  the  writer  of  the  City  article  in  the  Times,  *'  very 
inadequately  indicate  the  progress  that  might,  under  perfectly 
favourable  circumstances,  be  witnessed  in  the  consumptive 
capacities  of  the  Metropolis.  Had  facilities  existed  in  the 
shape  of  additional  lines  of  railway  having  direct  and  in- 
dependent access  to  the  northern  coalfields,  it  is  apparently 
beyond  doubt  that  the  public  would  have  been  benefited  from 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  three  shillings  per  ton,  since, 
during  that  period,  and  especially  at  the  present  moment  (De- 
cember 30),  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  easterly 
winds  and  gales  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  the  ordinary 
sailing  ships  have  been  prevented,  though  laden,  firom  putting 
to  sea,  and  the  two  principal  railways,  notwithstanding  their 
extra  efibrts,  have  been  unable  sufficiently  to  meet  the  demand." 
It  will  be  remembered,  and  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  case 
in  some  detail  hereafter,  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
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GommoDs  reAised  permission  to  the  Great  Eastern  to  constmct 
a  line  that  would  connect  them  with  the  coalfields  of  the 
north.  But  the  Great  Eastern,  apparently  not  at  all  dis- 
couraged, renews  its  application  to  Parliament  daring  the 
coming  session. 

Before  a  proper  tariff  could  he  drawn  up,  regulating  the  charges 
for  conveyance  of  all  classes  of  merchandise,  &c.,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  evidence  representing  all  the  several  interests  affected 
would  he  required,  so  that  justice  might  he  done  to  all.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  a  ton  of  merchandise  can  be  conveyed  one 
hundred  miles  for  little  more  than  a  shilling,  that  the  companies 
are  authorized  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  charge  that  sum 
twenty  times  over,  that  they  do  charge  it,  that  the  public  have 
not  the  slightest  power  or  control  in  regulating  these  charges, 
and  that  the  amount  paid  in  1863  for  the  conveyance  of 
general  merchandise,  minerals,  and  live  stock  amounted  to 
upwards  of  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  it  must,  I 
think,  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  will  consider  the  questioo 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  vast  interests  at  stake,  that  the 
expiration  of  the  twenty- one  years  shadowed  forth  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1844  as  the  proper  term  when  our  railway  manage- 
ment should  undergo  revision,  and  the  comparative  merits  of 
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goods  tra£Bc  will  be  made  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  and 
fix>m  tlie  principal  stations  of  the  two  great  companies,  and 
also  of  other  leading  railways  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Both  announcements  are  most  important  to  the  interests  of 
railway  proprietors,  and  the  second  to  the  interest  of  the  pubUc." 

The  increase  of  rates  heie  announced  varies  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  a  similar  increase  may  be  expected  on 
most  of  the  other  great  lines. 

Great  dissatisfaction  has  been  generally  expressed  in  the 
northern  counties  at  the  high  rate  of  freightage.  "  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  says  the  Z)ai7y  News 
of  the  8th  Nov.,  *'  held  yesterday,  Mr.  Grainger  presiding,  the 
question  of  the  excessive  rates  of  carriage  charged  by  the 
various  railway  companies  to  and  from  Liverpool  was  dis- 
cussed. On  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Macfie  it  was  resolved  to 
refer  the  matter  to  their  committee  on  railways." 

In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  does  the  working  of  the  system 
appear  to  give  satisfaction. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  over  estimate  the  value  of  the 
boon  that  would  be  conferred  on  the  mercantile  community  by 
the  establishment  of  a  low  and,  to  some  extent,  uniform  tariff 
for  parcels  and  packages  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  annual  charge  to  the  public  for  the  conveyance  of 
parcels  is  very  small  in  amount  compared  with  that  paid  for 
general  merchandise,  and  does  not  probably  exceed  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  but  the  return  is  mixed  up  with  that 
of  others.  Great,  however,  as  the  difference  is  between  the 
two  sums,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  a  low,  and,  to 
some  extent,  uniform  tariff  for  parcels,  packages,  hampers,  &c., 
throughout  the  kingdom  would  even  be  a  more  popular  measure 
than  a  general  reduction  in  the  charges  for  merchandise.  It 
vrould  come  more  home  to  each  household  ;  it  would  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  an  abatement  in  direct  taxation  than 
almost  any  reduction  would  be  in  the  charges  on  general 
merchandise,  coal  only  excepted.     A  low  tariff  for  the  carriage 
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of  parcels  and  packages  would  be  a  great  boon  to  most  fami- 
lies; it  would  enable  them  to  procure  direct  at  a  moderate 
charge,  from  any  district  throughout  the  country,  the  produce 
for  which  it  might  be  most  celebrated.  The  Yorkshire  hams, 
the  Devonshire  cream,  the  Norfolk  turkeys,  the  Yarmouth 
bloaters,  the  Cork  butter,  the  Goleraine  whisky,  and  all  other 
local  dainties  throughout  the  kingdom,  would  contribute  their 
regular  supplies  direct  to  the  consumer  when  they  could  be 
procured  at  a  low  charge  for  carriage. 

Let  us  first  note  the  present  charges  for  parcels  and 
packages  on  the  principal  lines  out  of  London.  Small 
parcels  are  carried  for  much  less  by  the  Post  Office  than 
by  the  railway  companies — in  some  cases  less  than  a  fourth. 
The  Post  Office  pays  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  per  annum  to  the  companies,  and  beats  them 
out  of  the  field  in  competing  for  the  carriage  of  small  parcels ; 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  companies  do 
not  think  it  worth  the  trouble  of  giving  the  necessary  accom- 
modation to  the  public.  We  can  send  by  the  Post  Office  to  the 
remotest  part  of  the  kingdom  a  parcel  weighing  1  lb.,  and  have 
it  delivered  at  the  same  time  with  our  letters,  for  fourpence. 
If  we  send  it  by  a  railway  company  it  will  cost  in  some  cases 
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Not  exceeding  20  miles 

London  and 
North  Weitern. 

M.         d. 

..0     6 

Great 
Weitern. 
*.      d. 

0      6 

Great 

Northern 

$.     d. 

0     6 

40 

..0    8 

0      8 

0     6 

80 

..  0  10 

0  10 

0     8 

120 

..   1     0 

1     0 

1     0 

160 

..  1     3 

1     8 

1     3 

220 

...  2    0 

2     0 

1     6 

Exceedin 

i;  that  distance 

...  2     6 

2     8 

1     6 

On  all  lines  there  is  a  most  unreasonable  charge  of  2d.,  in 
addition  to  the  rates  I  have  quoted,  for  booking,  however  small 
the  parcel  may  be. 

It  is  only  justice  to  the  companies  to  state  that  they  will 
carry  a  much  greater  weight  than  3  lbs.  for  the  charges  I  have 
affixed  to  their  names,  but  if  a  person  require  to  send  a  parcel 
of  only  8  lbs.  he  gains  little  by  being  informed  he  can  send  five 
times  that  weight  for  the  same  price.  It  is  to  be  observed  also 
that  the  above  scale  of  charges  is  only  in  reference  to  each  line. 
When  a  parcel  passes  over  several  lines  the  charge  in  many 
cases  is  considerably  increased.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that, 
at  the  present  rates,  charges  for  small  parcels  of  little  value  are 
almost  prohibitory,  and  that  a  low  and  uniform  rate  for  which  they 
would  be  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom  would  confer  a 
great  benefit  on  the  community.  I  think  that  the  following  scale, 
uniform  for  all  distances  throughout  the  kingdom,  would  not 
only  be  generally  acceptable  to  the  public,  but  probably,  in  a  few 
years,  produce  a  larger  revenue  than  what  is  derived  at  present 
from  their  carriage.  Proposed  scale,  by  passenger  trains : — 
Parcels  not  exceeding  8  lbs ^d. 

„  „         7  lbs 6rf. 

„  „        10  lbs 9rf. 

„  „        14  lbs Is. 

and  for  every  additional  7  lbs.,  or  fraction  of  7  lbs.,  6rf. 

No  charge  to  be  made  for  booking;  and  all  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance by  stamps,  as  the  delivery  would  be  as  quick  as  the  post. 
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The  rates  for  long  distances  for  packages  and  hampers  are 
very  high.  The  charge^  for  instance,  on  a  package  between 
London  and  Dublin,  not  exceeding  66  lbs.,  is  6s.  6d.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  over  the  different  rates  charged  by  the  com- 
panies, but  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost  prohibitory  in  refer- 
ence to  the  transport  of  merchandise  or  other  commodities  of 
no  great  intrinsic  value.  When  the  distance  is  not  great  the 
charges  are  comparatively  moderate.  The  carriage  of  a 
hamper,  for  instance,  weighing  28  lbs.,  on  the  Great  Western 
for  40  miles,  is  U,  Zd.,  but  when  it  is  conveyed  220  miles  or 
upwards  it  is  is,  Sd.  Now,  the  principal  expense  is  the  terminal 
charge — the  expense  of  collecting  and  delivering — and  that 
expense  is  equally  incurred  when  a  package  is  carried  20  miles 
or  200.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  ton  of  goods  can  be 
conveyed  100  miles  for  one  shilling  and  fourpence,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  difference  in  expenditure  is  scarcely  appreciable, 
whether  the  distance  a  package  has  to  be  conveyed  is  20  miles 
or  200;  assuming  even  that  the  conveyance  of  packages, 
hampers,  and  heavy  parcels  costs  6s.  per  ton  per  100 
miles,  that  would  only  be  at  the  rate  of  threepence  per 
hundredweight  I  think,  therefore,  a  maximum  charge  for 
the  greatest  distances  for  packages,  &c.,  by  goods  trains  at 
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for  heavy  packages,  &c.,  would  open  up  a  new  trade  between 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  none  now  exists,  prove 
a  great  conveuieuce  to  many  private  families,  especially 
those  residing  for  a  part  of  the  year  in  London  with  a  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  and  facilitate  communication  and  an 
interchange  of  goods  with  the  most  distant  and  isolated 
districts,  which  hitherto  have  been  all  but  excluded  irom  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  railway  communication. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  the  public  would  derive 
from  the  possession  of  the  railways  by  the  State.  I  shall 
briefly  notice  but  two ;  one  is  the  increased  facilities  the 
Post  OflBce  would  derive  from  the  conveyance  of  the  mails. 
The  annual  payments  by  the  Post  OfiBce  to  the  com- 
panies exceed  half  a  million  sterling,  and  the  heavy  charges 
the  companies  make  for  conveyance  of  the  mails  diminish 
considerably  the  accommodation  the  public  would  otherwise 
receive.  The  expense  would  be  so  great  of  carrying  into 
full  e£fect  in  the  rural  districts  the  forwarding  of  mails  by 
railways,  that  the  Post-Office  authorities,  in  many  cases,  are 
obhged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  old  modes  of  conveyance. 
The  subject  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1864,  when  Mr.  Long  moved  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  *'  A  Select  Committee  on  the  Post  Office,  with 
an  especial  view  to  the  improvement  of  existing  arrangements 
for  the  transmission  of  mails  in  the  provincial  districts."  In 
many  districts,  where  railway  communication  exists,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member,  it  had  not  been  taken 
advantage  of,  and  mails  were  still  sent  by  horse  and  cart,  and 
even  by  messengers  on  foot.  In  some  cases  it  took  three  days 
to  get  an  answer  to  a  letter  sent  ten  or  twenty  miles  into  the 
country,  just  as  it  did  thirty  years  ago.  Although  there  had 
been  for  many  years  a  railway  between  the  important  towns  of 
Hereford,  Eoss,  and  Gloucester,  the  mails  were  still  conveyed 
by  a  horse  and  cart,  as  they  had  been  fifty  years  ago.  It 
was  the  same  in  South  Wales ;  Newport,  Cardiff",  Mertliyr,  and 
other  towns  were  similarly  situated.     Between  Shrewsibury  and 
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Liverpool  letters  were  still  sent  by  a  mail  cart;  they  were 
twenty-four  honrs  in  passing  between  the  two  towns,  whilst 
passengers  by  train  went  in  three  hours.  In  Kent  and  Sussex 
the  postal  communication  was  very  imperfect ;  in  some  places 
not  more  than  nine  miles  apart,  it  required  four  days  to  receive 
an  answer  to  a  letter. 

Mr.  Long  proposed  that  the  chief  and  central  Post  Office 
should  be  removed  from  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  to  Charing 
Cross,  that  there  should  be  letter-boxes  at  each  railway  station, 
and  mails  sent  by  trains  to  all  stations  along  the  lines. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  Mr.  Wyld  stated  there  was 
great  cause  of  complaint  in  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  letters, 
and  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Postmaster 
General  would  soon  be  compelled  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
evil  complained  of. 

Mr.  Bentinck  suggested  that,  as  the  railway  companies 
enjoyed  a  certain  monopoly,  it  should  be  rendered  obligatory 
on  railways  to  carry  mail-bags  at  a  reasonable  rate ;  and  in 
cases  where  the  correspondence  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for 
increased  accommodation,  the  Post  Office  might  be  empowered 
to  charge  additional  rates. 

Mr.  Baillie  complained  that  revenue  was  too  much  looked 
to  by  the  Post-Office  authorities,  and  that  the  right  principle 
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a  million  and  a  half  of  revenue  now  derived  from  its  working, 
that  sum,  if  necessary,  should  be  applied  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  system. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whilst  acknowledging 
that  the  principle  on  which  the  Post  Office  was  conducted  was 
fairly  stated  by  Mr.  Baillie,  said,  if  the  suggestion  was  acceded 
to,  that  a  million  and  a  half  should  be  laid  out  in  providing 
additional  accommodation,  the  result  would  be  that  there  would 
he  a  gap  to  that  extent  which  should  be  stopped  by  the  laying 
on  of  a  new  tax,  or  the  augmentation  of  some  tax  already  in 
existence. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  question  further  at  present 
than  to  remark,  that  to  carry  out  ftilly  Sir  Rowland  Hills 
postal  reform,  as  required  by  the  country,  and  as  advocated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  no  small 
part  of  the  million  and  a  half  of  revenue  the  Post  Office  now 
yields;  whilst,  if  the  railways  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
State,  the  expense  of  conveyance  of  all  the  mails  in  the 
kingdom  would  be  almost  nominal,  with  the  exception  of  those 
few  special  cases  where  great  speed  is  required,  or  the  trains 
despatched  at  hours  not  suited  for  the  general  traffic. 

The  other  advantage  I  have  referred  to  would  be  the  facilities 
which  the  possession  of  the  railways  would  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  for  the  transport  of  our  regular 
troops,  militia,  volunteers,  and  military  stores  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  whenever  or  wherever  occasion  might  require. 
Government  pay  for  soldiers  a  penny  per  mile,  and  the  same 
fiscal  causes  that  operate  so  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
complete  working  of  the  Post  Office  have  an  equally  injurious 
efiect  on  the  public  service  in  the  military  department. 
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PART   II.— THE    SHAREHOLDERS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Advantages  possessed  by  the  early  Railway  Projectors — ^Their  Success 
— ^\"alue  of  Railway  Property  in  1845 — Amalgamation — ^The  Re- 
sults of  Competition — Quarrels  of  the  great  Companies — ^Their 
Refusal  to  abide  by  tlie  Board  of  Trade's  Recommendations — ^The 
Effect  on  the  Value  of  their  Shares— The  Benefit  to  the  Public 
from  Competition — ^Lowering  of  the  Fares  throughout  the  Country 
— Great  Number  of  unnecessary  Lines  constructed — GoTemment 
Plan  defeated— Results  to  the  Shareholders— What  they  have  now 
to  consider. 


We  now  enter  on  another  phase  of  this  inquiry — ^To  dis- 
cuss the  past,  present,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion, 
the  future  financial  position  of  our  railway  shareholders ;  to 
examine  into  the  causes  which  have  produced  such  a  great 
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the  public  highways,  -promised  at  one  time  to  yield  a  most 
ample  and  permanent  return  for  their  large  outlay.  There 
was  but  little  interference,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
or  the  executive,  and  it  only  required  union  among  themselves 
to  extend  to  a  much  later  period  than  eventually  happened, 
that  undivided  monopoly  which  cost  them  so  much  to  acquire. 
Thirty-six  years  ago,  after  the  success  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line  had  been  established,  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways throughout  the  country  became  general.  The  fear  of 
future  competing  lines  never  appears  to  have  been  entertained 
by  the  promoters ;  they  were,  in  fact,  too  much  occupied  in 
overcoming  the  obstacles  they  had  then  to  meet,  to  waste 
idle  speculations  on  those  which  might  never  exist  They 
had  to  conciliate  or  circumvent  the  hostile  landowners,  to  ob- 
tain their  Acts  A:om  a  jealous  Legislature,  to  surmount  the 
physical  difficulties  eucountered  in  the  construction  of  their 
works,  and  to  find  the  pecuniary  means  for  carrying  them  on, 
many  of  them  being  of  the  most  expensive  nature,  and  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  such  a  contingency 
as  the  construction  of  a  competing  line  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  any  one.  The  whole  country  was,  so 
to  speak,  unoccupied.  A  vast  field  had  been  opened  for 
British  skill  and  capital,  and  nothing  could  have  appeared 
more  unlikely  than  that  those  who  had  money  to  invest  would 
voluntarily  enter  into  speculation  on  ground  already  occupied, 
when  the  attempt  to  obtain  possession  would  be  so  violently 
resisted,  and,  in  the  event  of  success,  the  traffic  would  neces- 
sarily be  divided.  The  Parliamentary  concession  to  make 
a  railway,  for  instance,  that,  when  constructed,  would  pay  its 
shareholders  a  ten  per  cent,  dividend,  was,  no  doubt,  violently 
contested  for ;  but  when  once  the  successful  projectors  obtained 
their  Act,  all  rivalry  was  considered  at  an  end,  and  future  oppo- 
sition was  never  dreamt  of.  The  traffic  that  would  pay  ten  per 
cent,  to  one  railway  would  not  pay  four  per  cent,  to  two,  as  the 
traffic  would  be  divided,  and  the  expenses  but  little  decreased. 
It  was  further  considered  that,  in  any  case.  Parliament  would 
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never  pennit  an  unnecessary,  and  consequently  wasteful,  ex- 
penditure of  capital.  From  these  causes  future  opposition  lines 
entered  not  into  the  calculations  of  our  early  railway  projectors. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  calculations  or  expectations  of 
railway  projectors  or  shareholders,  the  Legislature  took  care  to 
keep  itself  clear  from  all  engagements,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  in  reference  to  withholding  its  sanction  for  the  con- 
struction of  competing  lines ;  indeed,  from  a  very  early  period 
in  our  railway  history,  the  construction  of  competing  lines  was 
held  out  by  the  Legislature  as  the  main  remedy  the  public 
should  rely  on  as  a  guard  against  excessive  charges,  or  any 
other  unfair  conduct  on  the  part  of  directors  of  companies. 

For  many  years  the  companies,  as  they  succeeded  each  other 
in  extending  the  great  trunk  lines  through  the  kingdom,  pros- 
pered with  each  extension;  the  more  continuous  and  unin- 
terrupted the  lines,  the  greater  the  traffic,  and,  of  course,  the 
greater  the  profit  to  the  shareholders ;  and  so  the  companies 
went  on  increasing  in  prosperity,  and  confining  their  opera- 
tions to  the  wealthiest  or  most  densely  populated  districts 
of  the  country,  avoiding  all  competition  or  intrusion  into  each 
other  s  "  territories,"  and  finally  proceeded  to  consoUdate 
their  power  by  the  process  of  amalgamation,  whereby  several 
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facts  could  not  be  disputed ;  but  the  opposition  relied  more  on 
the  application  of  general  principles  than  of  special  reasons  to  - 
defeat  the  companies  in  carrying  out  their  projects;  it  was 
asserted  that  amalgamation  was  but  another  name  for  cen- 
tralization,  and  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unconstitu- 
tional to  extend  and  consolidate  the  powers  of  the  companies 
in  the  manner  proposed.  The  arguments,  however,  founded 
on  these  principles  failed  to  convince  the  Legislature,  and  the 
amalgamations  of  the  several  companies  that  applied  to  Par- 
L'ament  were,  after  due  investigation,  permitted  to  take  place. 

When  the  process  of  amalgamation  commenced,  the  com- 
panies had  reached  their  highest  state  of  prosperity.  This 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1845.  From  the  share  list  of  September 
in  that  year  we  quote  the  market  price  of  all  the  principal 
railways  in  the  kingdom  : — 


Name  of  Railway. 


Amount 
paid. 


Price 
per  Share. 


Birmingham  and  Derby  

Birmingham  and  Gloucester 

Bristol  and  Exeter  

Eastern  Counties 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 

Great  North  of  England 

Great  Western 

Grand  Junction    

Hull  and  Selby 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  ... 
London  and  Birmingham    ... 

London  and  Brighton 

London  and  Croydon  

London  and  Soutli  Western 

Manchester  and  Leeds    

Manchester  and  Birmingham 

Midland 

Newcastle  and  Darlington  ... 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle    , 

Northern  and  Eastern , 

North  Union 

South-Eastem  and  Dover  ... 
Sheffield  and  Manchester    ... 

Stockton  and  Darlington 

York  and  Nortli  Midland    ... 


100 

100 
70 
25 
60 

100 
80 

100 
60 

100 

100 
60 
13 
60 
76 
40 

100 
25 

100 
60 

100 
50 
95 

100 
50 


& 

128 

131 

90 

21 

7« 

217 

1«5 

242 

106 

217 

222 

75 

25 

80 

215 

90 

169 

64 

113 

67 

225 

45 

148 

275 

118 


^1,774       i:3.324 
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Thus  we  find  that  when  the  railways  were  at  their  culmi* 
natiDg  pointy  the  shares  could  be  sold  at  an  average  proBt 
of  nearly  cent,  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  best-paying 
railway,  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  paid  fifteen  per  cent» 
the  Grand  Junction  eleven  per  cent,  and  many  firom  seven  to 
ten  per  cent.  These  were  happy  days  for  the  shareholdenk 
Many,  foreseeing  the  coming  change  in  affairs,  sold  oat,  and 
placed  their  capital  in  safer  investments.  Of  the  above  rail- 
ways the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  Grand  Junction,  the 
London  and  Birmingham,  and  the  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham, form  part  of  the  London  and  North-Western  line ;  the 
Birmingham  and  Derby,  Birmingham  and  Gloucester,  and 
York  and  North  Midland,  form  part  of  the  Midland  line ;  the 
Great  North  of  England,  Hull  and  Selby,  and  Stockton  and 
Darlington,  form  part  of  the  North-Eastem  line ;  and  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  and  Eastern  Counties  form  part  of  the 
Great  Eastern  line.  A  few  of  the  companies  in  the  foregoing 
list  are  leased  at  a  high  guaranteed  rate.  The  shares  of  all 
the  otliers  are  greatly  reduced  in  value,  in  many  cases  to 
the  half,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  one-third,  of  their  former 
value. 

Tti  ^vlmr  cause,  tljun*  or  comliiiiition  of  causes  h  to  be  mtri- 
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goods  and  minerals,  as  compared  with  passengers?  The 
direct  contrary  is  the  case.  In  the  year  1845  the  amount 
leceiyed  for  the  carriage  of  goods  and  minerals  did  not  amount 
to  one-third  of  that  received  for  passengers ;  whilst  for  the  year 
1863,  as  we  have  seen,  the  amount  received  for  the  earnings 
of  the  **  goods"  trains  considerably  exceed  that  received  for  the 
earnings  of  the  passenger  trains.  So  far  as  regards  railway 
legislation,  there  may  be  some  cause  of  complaint  as  to  unequal 
parochial  rates,  and  other  causes  of  a  comparatively  trifling 
nature,  all  of  which  have  either  been  remedied,  or  are  of  too 
trifling  a  nature  to  afiect  tlie  general  results.  What,  then,  has 
caused  this  great  deterioration  in  the  value  of  railway  property, 
and  reduced  an  interest  that  promised  at  one  time  tq  be  the 
most  flourishing  and  permanent  in  the  kingdom  to  little  more 
than  half  its  former  value,  its  directorates  struggling  to  over- 
come difficulties  apparently  insurmountable,  and  without  a 
prospect  of  any  permanent  revival  ?  I  answer,  tlie  cause  of 
all  these  accumulated  evils  to  the  railway  interest  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words — Competition  and  Guarantees. 

So  long  as  the  companies'  operations  were  confined  to  thickly 
populated  districts,  "all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ;"  the  best- 
paying  districts  were  naturally  the  first  selected,  and  the  close 
of  the  session  of  1844  saw  all  the  best  parts  of  the  country  in 
possession  of  the  companies  which  up  to  that  period  had  been 
formed.  From  that  time  forward  competition  may  be  fairly 
Boid  to  have  set  in.  The  battle  of  the  gauges  almost  equalled 
in  its  way  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  all  the  great  companies, 
grown  powerful  by  amalgamation,  carried  on  a  fierce  inter- 
necine war  for  possession  of  the  districts  between  their  several 
trunk  hnes.  An  ineffectual  attempt  had  been  made  (as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  notice)  by  the  Legislature  in  1844  to  put 
some  check  on  this  warfare,  by  requiring  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  make  a  preliminary  report  to  the  Parliamentary  Committees; 
these  reports,  however,  were  soon  discontinued.  It  was  con- 
sidered unfair  by  the  railway  interest  generally  that  the  Board 
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of  Trade  should  use  its  infiuence  in  favour  of  either  of  the 
contending  parties— and  that  they  should  he  left  to  fight  it  out 
themselves  hefore  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  The  Com- 
inittees  soon  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  Board's  reports, 
and  so  they  became  discontinued.  If  the  companies,  in 
carrying  on  this  warfare,  had,  when  defeated  before  a  Commit- 
tee, retired  from  the  field,  it  would  have  been  happy  both  for 
them  and  their  opponents ;  but  there  were  too  many  interested 
— lawyers,  engineers,  contractors,  and  jobbers  of  all  kinds — 
to  let  the  good  work  so  happily  begun  die  easily  out  New 
schemes  were  soon  brought  forward,  and  carried  through  Par- 
liament, that  competed,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  case  might 
be,  with  those  that  but  a  year  or  two  previously  were  thought 
quite  sufficient  to  afibrd  ample  accommodation  for  the  districts 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Thus  commenced  the  war  between  Monopoly  on  the 
one  hand  and  Free  Trade  on  the  other  which,  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  has  been  continued  in  each  successiye 
session  of  Parliament.  The  great  amalgamated  companies 
were  not  only  intent  on  securing,  in  railway  phraseology, 
within  their  own  extensive  domains  all  their  legitimate  traffic, 
but,  by  extending  branches  and  feeders  from  their  trunk  lines 
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The  traffic  between  the  metropolis  and  our  large  towns  is,  in 
a  certain  sense,  competed  for;  that  between  London  and 
"Liverpool,  for  instance,  once  in  the  sole  possession  of  the 
London  and  North-Western,  is  now  shared  by  the  Great 
Western  and  the  Great  Northern  Companies ;  to  these  will  be 
shortly  added  the  Midland,  as  they  have  carried  their  bill 
for  the  continuation  of  their  line  into  London.  And  so  through- 
out the  kingdom  is  there  competition  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree ;  there  can  scarcely  be  named  a  district  of  any  im- 
portance for  which  the  traffic  is  not  competed  for  by  two  or 
more  companies ;  they  agree  as  to '  the  fares  to  be  charged, 
and  in  a  limited  sense  compete  for  the  traffic.  Trade,  no 
doubt,  has  vastly  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years; 
but  what  increase  can  compensate  for  the  loss  caused 
by  duplicate  and  triplicate  lines,  and  fares  and  charges  re- 
duced in  many  cases  to  less  than  one-half  of  what  they 
originally  were  ?  From  London  to  Liverpool,  twenty  years 
ago,  a  passenger  could  not  make  a  continuous  journey  in 
the  same  day  for  less  than  £2  Is.  6d.,  viz.  by  second  class  on 
the  London  and  Birmingham,  and  first  class  by  the  Grand 
Junction  to  Liverpool ;  now,  he  can  go  through  by  first  class 
express  for  £l  12«.  Gd,,  or  second  class  £1  6s.  Then  he  required 
two  days  by  a  third-class  open  carriage,  at  a  cost  of  Xl  7*.; 
now  he  can  go  down  twice  a  day,  either  morning  or  afternoon, 
in  an  enclosed  carriage,  for  Ids.  9d.  We  have  seen  what  it  was 
to  travel  by  third  class  on  the  Great  Western  ;  all  that  is  now 
changed.  The  fares  by  this  line,  that  were  formerly  to  Bristol, 
first  class,  £l  lOs.,  and  second  class  £1,  are  now  £1  and  1 5s. 
respectively.  Twenty  years  ago  you  paid  from  London  to 
Birmingham,  first  class,.  32«.  6d.y  and  second,  25^.;  now  you  can 
travel  there  by  express  in  one-third  less  time  than  you  could 
do  then,  and  the  fares  have  been  reduced  to  20*.  and  15*. 
From  Birmingham  to  Liverpool  you  paid  by  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion 26s.  first  class,  and  18«.  second  class ;  now  you  pay  by  the 
same   classes   lbs.    and  lOs.   Qd.      The  same   high   rate    of 
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charges  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  within  t 
much  nearer  period  than  twenty  years  the  fares  between  Lon- 
don and  York,  and  the  other  great  to^ns  in  Yorkshire,  where 
the  Midland  had  a  monopoly,  were  very  high.  Of  the  roate 
to  York  the  fares  were  respectively,  for  first  and  second  class, 
£2  lOs.  and  £l  15^.;  now  they  are  £i  15«.  and  £i  6s.  It 
is  only  two  or  three  years  since  the  South-Eastem  charged 
from  London  to  Dover,  by  express,  22^.,  and  all  other  classes 
in  proportion  throughout  the  line ;  now,  since  the  construotion 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  the  express  fare  has 
been  reduced  to  19^.,  and  all  other  fares  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  when  companies  waste 
money  they  are  able  to  extract  this  extra  expenditure  from  the 
public  by  an  increased  charge,  and  so  recoup  themselvee  for 
their  previous  loss.  This  is  not  so;  the  companies  charge 
in  evert/  case,  whether  the  speculation  be  good  or  bad,  the 
highest  paying  price,  whether  that  be  high  or  low,  and  as  they 
cannot  exceed  that,  and  would  make  exactly  the  same  charges, 
whether  any  particular  loss  had  been  incurred  or  not,  wha^ 
ever  losses  they  incur  fall  on  themselves,  and  they  suffer  by 
a  decreased  dividend.  The  public,  therefore,  can  never  lose 
by  coiiijiLtiiion,  and  always  gain  more  or  less. 
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and  mntually  agreed  to  a  scale  of  charges ;  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  present  fares  are  much  below  the  original  fares,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  present  charges  on  those  lines 
where  there  is  competition  with  their  previous  charges,  when 
ibey  had  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic,  to  satisfy  the  most  incre- 
dolous  of  the  great  benefits  that  have  resulted  to  the  public 
from  even  a  partial  competition.  But  it  is  not  alone  by  the 
redncdon  of  fares  that  the  public  gain  by  competing  lines. 
Large  districts,  previously  without  railways,  or  but  partially 
supplied,  receive  increased  accommodation,  and  thus  by 
degrees,  as  the  system  is  extended,  the  network  of  railways 
is  thrown  over  the  whole  country,  till  the  most  distant  village 
as  well  as  the  populous  town  will  share  equally  in  the  bene- 
fits of  railway  communication. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  general  community  is  concerned, 
it  has,  in  many  respects,  but  little  to  complain  of  in  the 
general  working  of  the  present  system  compared  with  the  share- 
holders, and  if  it  be  continued,  the  more  it  is  extended,  and 
railways  are  multiplied  and  competition  increases,  so  will  the 
causes  of  complaint  decrease,  although  by  carrying  on  such  a 
system  the  shareholders  must  sustain  a  heavy  loss. 

The  main  object  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  the  General 
Railway  Act  of  1844  was  to  avoid  the  waste  of  national  wealth 
by  preventing  the  construction  of  direct  competing  and  there- 
fore unnecessary  lines.  Whether  the  machinery  for  that  pur- 
pose was  the  best  that  could  be  devised  might  be  a  matter  for 
discussion,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  any  object 
more  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  shareholders 
than  that  Act  of  1844.  What  did  it  do  ?  It  gave  the  whole 
weight  and  influence  of  Government  to  carrying  out  a  policy 
strictly  conservative  in  its  character,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  for  promoting  useful,  and  preventing  the  construction  of 
unnecessary,  lines.  Although  the  bill  passed,  the  railway 
directors  of  that  day  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  submit  to  its  recommendations,  or  acquiesce  in  the 
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line  of  demarcatioD  the  Board  drew  between  the  respecthre 
**  territories  "  of  the  rival  companies ;  they  preferred  fighting 
out  their  battles  before  Parliamentary  Committees,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  functions  of  the  Board  in  this 
department  were  soon  abolished. 

Let  any  one  take  up  a  railway  map  of  England,  and  cast  an 
eye  over  that  entangled  mass  of  lines  running  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  in  wild  confusion^  twisting  and  twining  about, 
sometimes  in  duplicate,  and  not  unfrequently  in  triplicate,  and 
forming  all  sorts  of  odd  complications — that  is  what  we  call 
our  railway  system.  What  untold  scores  of  millions  sterling 
has  this  "system"  cost  the  unhappy  shareholders  who  have 
been  its  victims ! — how  the  money  has  been  squandered  away 
in  fruitless  Parliamentary  contests,  in  the  construction  or  pur- 
chase of  worthless  lines,  or  the  guarantee  of  high  dividends  here, 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy  s  camp  there,  or  "  protecting 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  shareholders  from  unjustifiable 
aggression  "  somewhere  else  !  So  has  the  game  gone  on  for 
twenty  years — a  profitable  and  pleasant  one,  no  doubt,  for 
many  parties,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
shareholders  may  be  pretty  well  tired  of  it ;  and  the  question  is, 
will  thoy  now  endeavour  to  abolish  it  ? 
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(▼iz.y  from  three  farthings  to  threepence  per  mile  for  first-class 
passengers,  and  for  the  other  classes  in  proportion),  it  made  but 
comparatiyely  little  difference  in  the  companies'  profits;  in  few 
cases,  perhaps,  more  than  one  per  cent,  per  annum  less  divi- 
dend on  their  capital ;  but  if  a  rival  line  were  constructed,  the 
loss  in  dividend  would  far  exceed  that  percentage.  "  Would 
it  be  fair,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  to  one  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Select  Committee,  "  to  say  to  a  company,  '  We  will  give 
you  your  choice ;  if  you  make  a  reduction  in  your  terms,  we 
will  reject  the  bill  for  a  new  line,  but  if  you  will  not,  we  will 
sanction  it  ?  ^  "  Judging  firom  this  and  similar  questions  put 
to  other  witnesses,  the  policy,  apparently,  of  the  Government, 
if  tbey  had  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  plan,  would  have 
been,  in  each  case  where  a  rival  line  was  projected,  not  to 
sanction  its  construction,  if  the  old  company  consented  to 
make  what  Government  might  consider  a  reasonable  reduc- 
tion in  its  tariff,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
and,  failing  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  old  company,  to  enter 
into  terms  of  arrangement  with  the  new,  and  by  these  means 
secure  a  very  low  rate  of  transit  both  for  goods  and  passengers 
throughout  the  country.  How  would  this  scheme  have  worked 
for  the  then  existing  companies  ?  Their  interests  would  have 
been  fairly  protected,  there  would  have  been  no  unnecessary  lines 
made,  and  they  would  have  been  saved  from  the  ruinous  results 
of  that  constant  warfare  they  have  had  to  struggle  against  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  Parliament  found  it  absolutely 
necessary,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1864,  to  appoint 
a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  a  distinct  and 
definite  plan  for  protecting  London  from  the  vast  number  of 
railways  that  threatened  invasion  on  a  gigantic  scale  ;  and  from 
all  these  different  projects  the  Committee  have  settled  on  a 
perfect  plan  by  which  London  is  to  be  amply  supplied  with  rail- 
ways. If  the  same  principle  that  is  now  applied  to  the  metro- 
polis had  been  applied  twenty  years  ago  to  the  whole  nation, 
what  a  vast  amount  of  capital  would  have  been  saved  !   lines 
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better  adapted  to  serve  the  public  would  have  been  planned  and 
executed,  unnecessary  competing  lines  would  never  have  been 
constructed,  the  shareholders  would  have  been  fairly  remone- 
rated  for  the  outlay  of  their  capital,  and  the  public  would 
now  be  deriving  all  those  advantages  produced  by  a  low  rata 
of  railway  charges  throughout  the  country,  of  which  they 
are  unfortunately  deprived  by  the  failure  of  that  part  of 
the  Government  scheme  that  referred  to  the  construction  of 
railways. 

It  remains  now  for  the  shareholders  of  the  present  day,  and 
more  especially  the  directors  of  the  companies,  to  consider 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  support  a  move- 
ment towards  the  carrying  out  of  that  part  of  the  General  Act 
of  1844  which  refers  to  the  purchase  of  railways  by  the  State. 
It  is  true  that  Government  in  the  coming  session  may  have  a 
Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  but  as  attention 
has  not  been  directed  to  it  for  twenty  years,  a  great  deal  of 
information  must  be  given  to  the  public  before  the  matter  can 
be  thoroughly  understood.  In  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  there  are  three  topics  which  would  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind : — 1st.  Uow  would  such  a  proposal 
as  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State  be  received 
and  entertaiued  by  the  public  ?     The  answer  would  depend 
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Dta»  Is  the  former  secure,  and  the  latter  hopeful  ?  Are  the 
prni^i  -  which  have  produced  such  a  depression  in  the  value  of 
railway  property  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  likely  soon  to 
pass  away  ?  Is  the  source  of  all  evil  to  shareholders — compe- 
tition— on  the  decline  ?  and  may  shareholders  indulge  in  a 
reasonable  anticipation  that  the  Legislature  will  refuse  its 
sanction  in  future  to  competing  lines,  and  otherwise  discourage 
such  projects  by  throwing  the  expense  of  defending  existing 
interests  brought  before  Parliament  on  hostile  projectors  ? 
8rd,  and  this  is  the  main,  consideration  with  shareholders — 
the  others  I  have  noticed  being  only  of  consequence  so  far 
as  they  bear  on  this — what  bonus  would  the  Legislature  pro- 
bably give  for  the  shares,  in  addition  to  their  market 
value  ?  For  if  liberal,  the  shareholders  would  naturally  sup- 
port such  a  movement.  The  whole  affair  is  a  question  of  price. 
Into  the  sale  of  houses,  land,  or  other  property  there  are  many 
considerations  enter  besides  that  of  actual  value ;  there  is  the 
inconvenience  or  loss  to  the  owner,  which  he  naturally  estimates 
from  a  different  point  of  view  to  that  of  the  proposed  purchaser ; 
but  with  joint-stock  property,  constantly  changing  hands  in  the 
market,  it  is  a  different  affair  altogether.  A  shareholder  has 
no  sentimental  attachment  to  "  North- Westerns,"  "  Brightons," 
*'  South-Easterns,"  or  **  Great  Northerns ;"  even  its  "A  Stock" 
he  would  just  as  soon  sell  out  if  he  considered  the  price  of  the 
day  a  pound  or  two  beyond  its  value,  and  buy  in  the  worst 
description  of  non-dividend-paying  shares  in  the  market  if  the 
latter  were  in  his  opinion  selling  a  pound  or  two  below  their 
value.  But  as  each  shareholder  can  at  any  time  get  the  market 
price  for  his  shares,  he  would  have  no  inducement  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  matter  unless  he  was  offered  a  liberal 
bonus  by  the  Legislature.  We  have  now,  therefore,  to  direct 
attention  to  two  branches  of  our  subject — the  future  prospects 
of  shareholders,  and  the  probable  bonus  in  addition  to  the 
price  that  the  Legislature  might  be  induced  to  give  them  for 
their  shares. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Effect  of  Compctitioii — Some  Shareholders  favourable  to  Free 
Trade — The  Duty  of  Directors — Necessity  of  opposing  Competing 
Lines — Complaints  against  Directors — Improved  Position  of  Rail- 
way Promoters — New  Class  of  Contractors — Low  Rate  of  ContnictB 
— Complaints  of  Shareholders — "  A  fair  and  reasonable  Charge" — 
Under  the  present  System  Competition  must  continue — ^Dislike  of 
the  English  People  to  Monopoly — Battles  of  the  Companiefl — 
Extracts  from  the  last  Half-yearly  Reports  of  the  great  Companies 
— Great  Eastern  Northern  Junction  before  Parliament — Railwmj 
Affairs  in  1H44,  1815,  and  1840~The  Effects  of  great  Pirosperity 
may  again  be  anticipated — Complaints  against  Parliament— Fake 
Position  of  Shareholders— Struggles  to  maintain  the  present  System 
— Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Introduction  of  tlie  Bill  of  1844 — ^A  Share- 
holder at  the  Soutl) -Eastern  Meeting— Appeal  to  tlie  Directors. 

It  is  important  for  shareholders,  and  those  especially  who  have 
the  direction  of  their  affairs,  to  ponder  well  the  impossibility 
of  adopting  any  means  under  our  present  system  to  put  an  end 

to  competition   among  raili^fly  tHjnifuuii+.a.     1(9  etJVct,  a»  wti 
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Iang  exorbitant  dividends  to,  successful  rival  lines.  In 
ndemnation  of  this  policy  they  instance  the  enormous  sums 
spent  in  fruitless  Parliamentary  contests,  and  the  heavy 
burdens  entailed  on  the  old  lines  by  such  purchases  and 
guarantees.  I  think,  however,  when  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  duly  considered,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
directors  could  not,  in  these  respects,  have  acted  better  for  the 
interests  of  their  shareholders  than  they  have  done. 

Before  going  into  this  matter,  we  must  endeavour  to  see 
clearly  what  was  the  duty  of  the  directors  in  reference  to  the 
shareholders  on  the  one  hand  and  the  public  on  the  other. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  their  interests  were  identical,  but  at  that 
point  they  diverged,  and  became  antagonistic.  Whose  interests, 
then,  should  the  directors  promote  ?  No  one,  I  think,  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  they  were  bound  to  use  every  fair  and 
lawful  means  to  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders in  preference  to  those  of  the  public. 

To  do  justice  to  the  directors,  their  position  must  be  fairly 
stated.  They  represented  a  body  of  men  who  had  rendered  no 
small  service  to  the  State  in  the  creation  of  public  works — 
works  which  had  been  undertaken,  carried  on,  and  completed 
under  great  difficulties,  without  ever  having  received,  as  in 
other  countries,  either  subvention,  assistance,  or  special  protec- 
tion from  the  Legislature.  The  men  who  executed  these  works 
made  no  pretensions  to  philanthropy.  They  were  working 
undoubtedly  for  their  country's  good,  but  that  was  a  mere 
incident ;  they  were  shrewd,  hard-headed  men  of  business,  who 
laid  out  vast  sums  of  money  to  attain  a  certain  object — that 
object  being  the  possession,  working,  and  monopoly  of  the 
great  high  roads  of  the  country.  All  this  was  done  as  a 
matter  of  profitable  speculation.  The  Legislature  was  under 
no  obligation  to  the  shareholders,  nor  the  shareholders  to  the 
Legislature.  So  far  as  regards  the  general  public,  there  was 
the  same  absence  of  obligation  on  either  side.  The  public 
wanted  to  travel  as  cheap  as  they  could ;  they  cared  nothing 
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about  the  shareholders,  or  \»hat  return  they  would  have  for 
their  invested  capital,  or  whether  they  should  have  any  return 
— that  was  the  shareholders'  business ;  they  made  the  railways 
on  speculation,  and  must  abide  by  the  consequences.  So  far  as 
the  general  public  were  concerned,  their  feeling  was  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  directors.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  when  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders  and  the  public  clashed,  the  direc- 
tors had  but  one  course  to  pursue,  viz.  to  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  shareholders. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  policy  pursued  by  the  directors  in 
opposing  competing  lines.  There  are  some  persons,  no  doubt, 
who  contend  that  competition  is  good  alike  for  all  parties,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  that  theory  can  stand  a  moment  s  investiga- 
tion. When  a  man  can  sell  his  wares  or  his  services  at  his 
own  pric^,  his  estimation  of  their  value  is,  in  general,  some- 
what higher  than  that  of  the  public ;  and  when  he  can  enforce 
that  valuation  his  situation  is  decidedly  pleasant,  and  may  be 
made  very  profitable.  Competition  is  all  very  well  for  the 
public,  but  no  sane  man  would  give  up  a  monopoly  so  long  as  he 
could  possibly  retain  it.  The  directors,  therefore,  in  upholding 
the  interests  of  their  shareholders^  could  only  do  battle  with  all 
comers  who  would  venture  to  intrude  into  their  territories,  and 
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amns  hj  wluch  they  could  secure  their  monopoly,  and  pre- 
tiie  public  being  carried  at  the  exceeding  low  rate  at 
hich    they  otherwise  would  on   the  new  line,  to  the  great 
dwid vantage  of  the  old  Une. 

great  change  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  position 
of  railway  promoters.  The  almost  fabulous  prices  paid  for  land 
in  the  early  days  of  railway  progress,  and  the  opposition  encoun- 
tered from  landowners  and  others,  rendered  the  success  of  a  bill 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  the  inexperience  and  ne- 
cessary ignorance  of  contractors  added  heavily  to  the  expenses. 
Up  to  1844  the  average  cost  of  railways  was  £35,000  per 
mile ;  but  times  have  changed  wonderfully  since  then.  Land- 
owners, traders,  and  all  other  classes  now  fiilly  appreciate  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  railways.  The  value  of  land  is 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  made  available 
for  traffic,  and  traders  would  be  shut  out  from  their  markets  were 
they  not  within  their  immediate  reach.  Into  whatever  districts 
promoters  now  go,  they  are  welcomed  as  friends,  where,  thirty 
years  since,  they  would  have  been  treated  literally  as  enemies. 
The  landowner  sells  his  land  at  a  fair  price,  sometimes 
takes  the  amount  in  shares,  or  in  many  cases  gives  it  free, 
and  all  other  classes  locally  interested  support  the  under- 
taking ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  public  eagerly  take  up  the  shares. 
This  is  not  all,  nor  the  worst  so  far  as  regards  the  position  of 
shareholders  in  the  old  lines.  The  general  demand  for  rail- 
ways has  called  into  existence  a  new  class  of  speculators,  who 
unite  in  their  own  persons  the  several  functions  of  promoters, 
contractors,  shareholders  in  the  first  instance,  and  lessees  when 
necessary — men  of  great  wealth,  enterprise,  experience,  and 
energy,  in  every  way  fully  competent  to  carry  out  whatever  they 
undertake,  always  on  the  look  out  for  biisiness  wherever  they 
can  see  there  is  work  to  be  done,  and  the  likelihood  of  a  profit- 
able investment.  This  class  is  the  scourge  of  the  railway  interest ; 
in  former  times  they  were  unknown.  Railway  companies  then 
only  contended  with  each  other ;  now,  two  or  three  individuals 
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form  a  company,  and  ran  np  an  opposition  line  with  or  without 
assistance  from  others,  as  the  case  may  he ;  and  when  the  line 
is  finished  they  sell  it,  lease  it,  or  work  it  in  opposition  to  an 
old  line  till  they  can  get  their  own  price,  and  having  cleared  a 
small  fortune  by  the  transaction,  they  are  ofif  to  "  firesh  fields 
and  pastures  new  "  in  search  of  some  other  enterprise. 

This  class,  it  may  be  well  imagined,  stand  in  very  bad  favoiur 
with  railway  shareholders.  They  are  generally  designated  as 
speculating  jobbers,  shameless  intruders  into  other  men's 
domains,  interlopers,  and  pirates  I  But,  whatever  names  be 
applied  to  them,  the  gentlemen  who  follow  this  profession  take 
the  matter  very  coolly,  and  realize  large  fortunes ;  and  well  they 
may,  as  the  average  cost  of  railways  is  now  £12,000  per  mile, 
or  about  one- third  of  what  they  formerly  cost.  Every  year 
the  expense  appears  to  be  decreasing.  Last  year  a  railway, 
constructed  by  Mr.  John  Bower,  one  of  our  most  able  and 
successful  Irish  engineers,  called  the  Finn  Valley  Line,  in  the 
county  Donegal,  was  completed  at  the  low  cost  of  £5160  per 
mile,  being  the  cheapest  of  any  constructed  in  the  kingdom. 
There  are  many  concurrent  causes  which  operate  now  in 
enabling  contractors  to  make  lines  at  a  very  low  rate,  compared 
with  former  times.  In  addition  to  the  favourable  terms  granted 
by  landowners,  then  unknown,  there  is  the  greater  experience 
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to  enable  them  to  draw  a  line  of  demaroation  between 
tfto&e  schemes  that  should  and  should  not  be  opposed  in 
Parliaio6Dt.  These  complaints  are  not  entirely  without  foun- 
dation, but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 
What,  for  instance,  is  "  a  fair  and  reasonable  charge "  on 
railways,  how  is  it  to  be  tested,  and  what  should  be  the 
standard  ?  The  London  and  North-Western  and  Great 
Northern  charged,  as  we  have  seen,  at  one  time,  on  their  respec- 
tive lines,  one  farthing  per  mile  for  first  class.  The  North 
and  South  Western  charge  now  one  hal^enny  per  mile,  the 
North  London  three  farthings,  the  London  and  Tilbury  one 
penny,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  three  halfpence,  the 
London  and  Brighton  twopence,  the  Great  Eastern  twopence 
hal^nny,  the  North  Devon  threepence,  and  the  Cardigan 
threepence  halfpenny.  There  is  a  wide  range ! — firom  one 
{dirihixigio  fourteen  farthings,  that  at  three  farthings  paying 
the  highest  dividend.  And  which  of  these  fares  is  to  be 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  a  ''  fair  and  reasonable  charge  ?  " 
Even  on  the  same  railway,  on  difierent  days  of  the  week,  there 
are  different  charges.  I  might  refer  again,  as  it  affords  a 
famiUar  illustration,  to  the  different  prices  of  a  book,  first  pub- 
lished at  a  guinea  and  a  half,  again  at  six  shillings,  and  lastly 
at  two  shillings.  Which  of  these  prices  is  "  fair  and  mode- 
rate ?  "  The  first  is  the  monopoly,  and  the  last  is  the  free- 
trade  price ;  but  which  of  the  three  prices  is  "  the  true  Simon 
Pure,"  and  which  the  counterfeit?  When  we  see  that  the 
ordinary  every-day  working  fares  on  some  railways  are  three, 
five,  and  even  seven  times  as  much  as  on  others,  and  the 
companies  charging  the  lowest  pay  six  per  cent,  dividends, 
there  may,  under  these  circumstances,  be  some  difference  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  shareholders  as  to  what  constitutes 
"  a  fair  and  reasonable  charge."  Let  us  suppose  that  the  price 
of  tea,  of  the  same  quality,  varied,  owing  to  local  causes,  over 
the  kingdom  from  one  shilling  per  pound  to  seven  shillings ; 
would  it  not  be  obvious  to  every  one  that,  if  such  a  state  of 
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things  existed  in  regard  to  tea  or  any  other  necessary  of  lifi^ 
there  would  be  a  constant  action  going  on  to  redaoe  those  in- 
equalities^ and  bring  competition  to  bear  for  that  purpose  on 
those  markets  at  which  the  highest  charges  prevailed.    . 

So  long,  then,  as  our  present  railway  system  lasts,  so 
long  must  railway  proprietors  make  up  their  minds  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  warfare  which  has  proved  so  ruinous  to  their 
interests;  and  in  proportion  as  the  public  find  the  Cares  decrease 
tlirough  competition,  so  will  increase  the  desire  to  encourage 
competing  lines.  There  is,  in  this  country,  a  great  dislike  to 
monopoly,  or  anything  that  appears  to  strengthen  monopoly. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  last  session,  a  bill  promoted  by 
the  Caledonian,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and  Scottish  Central 
Railway  Companies,  for  their  amalgamation,  was  thrown  out 
on  the  second  reading,  and  the  same  bill  had  been  thrown 
out  several  times  before,  although  the  projectors  had  great 
Parliamentary  influence,  and  proposed  a  reduction  of  35  per 
cent,  on  their  second-class,  and  25  per  cent,  on  their  third-clasB 
fares.  These  and  similar  proposals  to  Parliament  to  make 
great  reductions  in  fares  on  certain  conditions  are,  unfortunately 
for  railway  shareholders,  highly  suggestive,  both  to  the  public 
and  to  Parliament,  of  gross  overcharges  being  made ;  and, 
(coupled  with  this,  the  extremely  low  fares  on  some  lines  and 
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tflperience  has  been  most  pleasant — the  poor  shareholders  may      T^ 
well  look  forward  with    anxiety  to   that   happy  millennium 
when  their  troubles  shall  cease — when  their  ruinous  Parlia-  /^ 
mentary  warfares  shall  be  at  an  end,  when  a  new  competing 
line  shall  be  a  thing  unknown,  and  when  they  shall  be  able  to   ^^'^   * 
enjoy  their  present  dividends,  such  as  they  are,  without  any  %/^^-^^ 
fear  of  further  reduction,  or  molestation  from  angry  opponents.  ^J^  ^ 
How  far  that  prospect,  under  the  present  system,  is  likely  to         ^^ 
be  realized,  we  have  now  to  consider.  ^  ^^^..^ 

This  future  time,  so  anxiously  looked  for  by  shareholders,   ^  H#^ 
is  to  be  marked  by  the  **  completion  of  our  railway  system,"  Az  J* 
when  the  nation  and  the  Legislature,  it  is  assumed,  will  agree  ^yi^ 
in  opinion  with  them  as  to  the  impolicy  of  permitting  the  con- 
struction of  competing  lines.     I  am  greatly  afraid,  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  this  rests,  it  will  be 
found  altogether  imaginary ;  and  a  little  consideration,  pro- 
bably, will  satisfy  the  most  sanguine  shareholder  that  it  is 
utterly  futile  to  suppose,  under  the  present  system,  such  a 
•*  completion  "  can  ever  come  to  pass. 

We  have,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  about  120,000  miles  of 
common  roads,  and  about  the  one-tenth  of  that  distance  of 
railways.  I  am  very  far  from  supposing  that,  under  any 
assumed  circumstances,  our  railways  will  reach  the  one-fourth 
of  that  extent  during  the  present  generation.  But  as  there  are 
many  different  causes  in  operation  that  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  promote  the  construction  of  cheap  opposition  lines,  they  must 
still  continue  to  operate  so  long  as  these  causes  exist.  Although 
the  completion  of  our  leading  lines  may  take  place  in  the  course 
of  a  comparatively  few  years,  our  railway  system  will  go  on 
extending  itself  for  many  years  to  come.  As  the  population 
increases,  and  villages  become  large  towns,  so  does  the  neces- 
sity for  a  continual  extension  go  on,  and  we  generally  add, 
in  ordinary  times,  from  300  to  500  miles  per  annum  to  the 
existing  lines.  But  it  is  not  from  this  moderate  extension  the 
railway  proprietors  so  severely  suflFer.  What  they  have  to 
dread   is   that  vast  influx   of  new  schemes  into   Parliament 
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which  periodically  occurs  after  two  or  three  consecatiTe  yean 
of  great  prosperity.  When  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England 
are  filled  to  overflowing,  when  the  rate  of  interest  is  down  to 
IJ  or  2  per  cent.,  when  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  unemployad 
capital  lying  idle  for  want  of  a  profitable  investment,  the  general 
community  anticipate  increased  happiness  and  prosperity,  but 
to  railway  shareholders  these  signs  of  the  times  are  only  the 
forerunners  of  disastrous  speculation  and  unlimited  com- 
petition. They  have  had  the  bitter  lesson  of  1844-5,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  that  lesson  will  be  soon  forgotten. 

These  two  years  were  remarkable  for  their  good  harvests, 
their  prosperity  at  home  and  abroad,  the  consequent  easy 
state  of  the  money  market,  and  the  increasing  supply  of 
bullion  in  the  Bank — for  a  large  average  circulation,  and  for 
discounts  varying  from  2i  to  8^  per  cent  In  1842  the 
bullion  in  the  Bank  coffers  had  been  as  low  as  £5,629,000 ; 
in  January,  1844,  it  had  increased  to  upwards  of  £14,000,000  ; 
in  January,  1842,  the  circulation  was  £16,923,000 ;  in  January, 
1844,  it  had  grown  up  to  £20,301,000 ;  and  during  the  whole 
of  1844  it  averaged  about  the  same  amount.  Money  was  very 
abundant ;  the  great  discount  houses  were  full.  The  Bank 
discounted  at  2^  per  cent. ;  Consols  reached  par,  a  similar  eveot 
uot  hnving  lukvu  plaet^  io  tho  present  ceptur^-  the  CJfiiiirrUorof 
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^Ifhich  it  was  necessary  to  fight  at  great  expense ;  and  small 

?anch  railways  being  projected,  the  old  companies  were  forced 
take  and  guarantee  dividends  from  4  to  6  per  cent.,  and  in 
me  cases  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  many  of  these  lines  having 
bnlj  been  projected  for  the  purpose  of  extortion.  "  Parliament 
gave  almost  unrestricted  scope  to  competition  ;  little  regard  was 
paid  to  the  claims  and  interests  of  railway  companies.  Their 
proprietors  saw,  with  terror  and  dismay,  the  reckless  encourage- 
ment to  competing  lines,  by  which  all  their  calculations  were 
so  disastrously  interfered  with.  So  determined  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  new  lines  to  succeed  in  their  projects,  that  no  price 
for  the  purchase  of  land  seemed  too  great  to  arrest  opposition. 
Sums  varying  from  £5,000  to  £20,000  were  given,  ostensibly 
for  slips  of  land,  but  really  to  avert  opposition." 

I  have  drawn  freely,  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  Parliamentary 
legislation  in  1844,  1845,  and  1846,  from  Mr.  Francis'  interest- 
ing "History  of  English  Railways;"  and  the  lesson  there 
conveyed  should  not  be  without  its  use  to  the  directors 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  for  them  to  watch  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and,  by  a  wise  foresight,  secure  themselves  and  their 
constituents  against  the  coming  evil  day.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  country  will  be 
visited  by  one  of  these  periodical  returns  of  extraordinary  pros- 
perity, and  similar  results,  in  regard  to  railway  property,  may 
fairly  be  anticipated.  What  reason  is  there  to  think  otherwise  ? 
The  Chairman  of  the  London  and  South-Westem  recently 
complained  that  ten  *'  attacks,"  in  Parliament,  had  been  made 
on  their  line  in  1863.  The  London  and  Brighton  came  suc- 
cessfully out  of  their  Committee  in  the  same  year,  but  their 
dividend  was  reduced  in  consequence  one  per  cent.  What  are 
we  to  expect  again,  when  the  money  market  will  be  in  the  same 
state  as  that  which  we  have  just  noticed,  when  £20,000,000 
will  be  lying  at  the  Bank  of  England;  when  our  discounts 
will  be  again  at  2j  per  cent. ;  some  70  or  80  millions  sterling 
of  deposit  lying  in  our  joint-stock  banks,  paying  1|-  or  2  per 
cent,  interest,  and  the  depositors  anxiously  looking  out  for  some 
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more  profitable  investment?  With  the  enoooragement  whioh 
railway  projectors  now  receive  from  landowners — with  the  gieal 
facilities  which  exist  for  constructing  lines,  and  the  compan- 
tively  low  price  at  which  they  can  now  be  constracted — with  the 
activity,  wealth,  and  energy  of  the  great  contractors,  who  project 
and  carry  out  their  lines,  and  the  wider  field  for  operations  which 
still  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  good  paying  lines — these  combined 
causes  must,  I  think,  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  that,  when 
that  season  of  great  prosperity  comes  again,  the  railway 
interest  will  be  the  first,  the  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  only 
sufferer  ?  When  the  flood-gates  are  again  opened,  and  the 
unchecked  torrent  of  speculation  rushes  in,  neither  Parliament 
nor  shareholders  can  stop  its  course. 

Histor}%  it  is  said,  runs  in  cycles,  and  railway  history  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Since  the  railway  mania,  twenty 
years  ago,  there  has  not  been  so  great  a  number  of  railway 
bills  brought  before  Parliament  as  in  the  last  session  ;  yet  the 
times  are  very  di£ferent ;  we  have  not  had  a  succession  of  good 
harvests,  there  is  not,  as  in  1844,  that  vast  accumulation  of 
gold  at  the  Bank  of  England;  money  is  not  going  a-begging  at 
2  or  d  per  cent;  and,  although  too  many  companies  for  general 
purposes  have  been  formed,  there  is  not  that  wild  and  reckless 
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^  "  The  directors  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Company 
Ipgret  to  say  that  the  bills  introduced  into  the  present  session 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  this  company^  and  requiring  the 
watchful  attention  of  the  board,  are,  as  on  former  occasions, 
too  numerous  to  be  described  in  the  Report."  They  waited, 
they  state,  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  urged 
that  the  proprietors  of  existing  railways,  as  the  owners  of  nearly 
four  hundred  millions  of  capital,  might  reasonably  expect  that 
Parliament  will  not  allow  their  property  to  be  sacrificed,  as  is 
now  too  frequently  the  case,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  speculators, 
who,  under  the  guise  of  public  advantage,  claim  to  use  works 
already  established  at  great  cost,  and,  having  acquired  such 
rights,  seek  only  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  directors  further  urged  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
they,  as  trustees,  have  little  or  no  option  but  to  appear  in  com- 
mittee on  any  bill  by  which  their  interests  may  be  affected,  well 
knowing,  from  experience,  that  a  lodgment  made  by  a  specu- 
lating scheme  in  one  session  is  too  often  made  a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  serious  invasion  of  their  property,  and  to  a  costly 
contest  in  a  future  session.  At  one  time  these  contests  might 
have  had  their  origin  in  an  expectation,  based  on  the  apparent 
policy  of  Parliament,  that  monopoly  might  be  maintained ; 
yet,  for  some  time  past,  that  expectation  has  been  very  gene- 
rally abandoned.  At  the  half-yearly  meeting,  the  chairman, 
in  reference  to  the  general  policy  of  Parliament,  said  :  **  We 
had  the  North  London,  when  we  got  3  and  4  per  cent. ;  and 
now,  when  we  have  brought  it  into  play,  and  your  capital 
makes  something  of  it,  Parliament  steps  in  to  rob  you  of  your 
labour." 

Here  now  is  a  corporation,  with  a  capital  of  some  forty  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  an  annual  revenue  equal  to  many  of  the 
second-rate  European  powers,  with  a  "territory"  extending  over 
1200  miles,  and  possessing  all  that  power  and  influence  which 
such  an  elevated  position  commands,  obliged  to  live  in  a  state 
of  chronic  warfare,  and  to  seek  the  special  protection  of  the 
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Board  of  Trade  against  the  numberless  schemes  with  which 
tliey  were  threatened^  ^'  in  the  hope  that  Parliament  wiO 
not  allow  their  property  to  be  sacrificed,  as  is  now  too  fire* 
quently  the  case,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  speculators,"  &o. 

The  question  that  naturally  suggests  itself,  on  reading  this 
report,  is,  Why  should  the  owners  of  private  property  be  placed 
in  such  an  anomalous  situation,  that  the  interference  that 
Parliament  may  deem  necessary  for  the  public  good  is  inju- 
rious to  their  interests  ?  Parliament,  they  say,  has  too  fre- 
quently sacrificed  their  property  for  the  sole  benefit  of  speca- 
lators.  Well !  If  *'  speculators "  promote  a  good  bill,  why 
should  they  not  obtain  it  ?  In  other  words  the  Legislatare 
has  granted  bills  for  lines  that  compete  with  the  London  and 
North-Westem,  which  the  directors  think  wholly  unnecessary ; 
but  we  have  seen  that  these  competing  lines,  from  London  to 
Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  have  greatly  reduced  the  fares  and 
charges,  no  doubt  at  a  ruinous  loss  to  the  company.  Parlia- 
ment has  to  judge  between  parties  altogether  antagonistic  so 
fnr  as  regards  the  principle  of  competition,  and  railway  com- 
pimies  occupy  a  false  position  in  standing  between  the  public 
nnd  the  public  good.  Look  what  competition  has  done  for  the 
London  and  North-Westem  Company — it  reduced  their  divi- 
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WBs  DO  substantial  guarantee  against  new  projects  having  little 
m  no  local  support,  or  any  real  substantive  basis.  A  specu- 
'tsttive  engineer,  a  speculative  lawyer,  and  a  financial  discount 
company  at  their  back,  set  them  up.  It  was  not  like  1844  and 
1845,  when  there  was  a  great  rush  of  capital  into  railways,  when 
there  were  railway  shareholders  and  railway  directors ;  but  in 
the  great  mass  of  schemes  which  were  now  being  promoted, 
there  were  neither  shareholders  nor  directors,  and  there  was  no 
substantial  local  demand  for  those  schemes.  When  authorized, 
these  schemes  were  merely  made  use  of  for  exciting  jealousy 
and  discord  between  neighbouring  companies.  They  were 
made  for  sale,  and  sale  only. 

All  the  great  companies,  in  their  reports  to  their  shareholders, 
spoke  much  in  the  same  terms  as  the  London  and  North- 
western and  Great  Western  companies.  The  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  directors  said  that  it  was  a  source  of  extreme  regret  to 
them  that  they  must  again,  in  Parliament,  resist  encroachments 
upon  districts  both  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  They  felt 
bound  to  protect  the  shareholders'  property,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  injurious  legislation ;  and  they  requested  the  authority  of 
shareholders  to  authorize  the  board  to  take  all  necessary  pro- 
ceedings for  that  purpose.  The  term  "  injurious  legislation  "  is 
a  relative  term ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  directors 
are  speaking  from  the  directors'  point  of  view,  as  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders,  and  totally  ignore  those  of  the 
public. 

The  chairman  of  the  London  and  South-Westem  Company, 
at  their  half-yearly  meeting,  said  the  directors  had  been  unwill- 
ingly obliged,  by  the  action  of  others,  to  introduce  a  line  for 
affording  accommodation  to  Richmond  from  Kensington,  which 
the  company  had  been  driven  to  promote  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  attacks  of  others.  No  less  than  four  lines 
had  been  projected,  to  rob  them  of  their  Bichmond  traffic,  three 
of  which  were  still  before  the  public.  "  They  had  offered  terms  to 
the  promoters  of  those  schemes,  and  to  the  Great  Western  and 
North-Westem  companies,  which,  he  trusted,  would  satisfy  the 
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House  of  Commons  that  there  was  do  public  necessity  for  these 
hostile  and  useless  lines." 

The  directors  of  this  company  were  placed  in  a  bad  positioB : 
**  they  had  given  up  all  ambitious  schemes,  had  abandoned  all ' 
incursions  into  their  neighbours'  territories,  and  wished  to  live 
at  peace  with  all  men ;  but  they  were  dragged  unwillingly  into 
the  fray."  **  No  less  than  four  lines  had  been  projected  to  rob 
them  of  their  Richmond  traffic/'  and,  nolens  volens,  they  mnst 
enter  into  the  strife.  Last  session  they  had  been  attacked 
At  *'  ten  different  points." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Great  Northern,  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting,  said  that  the  directors  had  to  regret  that  the  Eastern 
Counties  had  thought  it  right  to  invade,  in  the  most  unwarrant- 
able manner,  the  country  occupied  by  the  Oreat  Northern 
Company,  by  promoting  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
line  from  a  point  a  few  miles  north  of  Cambridge  to  Askeme 
and  Doncaster.  He  (the  chairman),  acting  as  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  thought  the  case  so  bad  a  one,  that  he  bad 
endeavoured  to  throw  out  their  bill  on  the  second  reading,  and 
had  the  House  entirely  with  him ;  but  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, Mr.  Massey,  thought  the  proceedings  to  defeat  a  bill 
on  its  second  reading  so  unusual,  that  he  recommended  the 
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^Bn  to  the  London  and  North- Western,  and  extending  its 
^XwiicTies  in  all  directions.  What  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
directors  did  twenty  years  ago — not,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as 
speculators,  or  with  a  view  to  profitable  inyestment,  but  solely 
for  the  public  good — the  present  directors  denounce  as  a  most 
unwarrantable  invasion  on  Great  Northern  territory  by  the 
Great  Eastern  Company,  and  have  succeeded  in  convincing  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  that  such  is  the  fact. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Midland  said,  as  to  their  position,  ''It 
was  a  most  difficult  matter  to  know  how  to  deal  with  such 
new  complications  as  might  arise  in  railway  affairs.  The  new 
lines  and  new  projects  springing  up  would  require  careful 
judgment;  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  any  particular 
principle ;  every  circumstance  must  be  carefully  weighed,  and 
each  project  discussed  on  its  own  merits.  It  had  been  said 
that  something  like  the  French  system  ought  to  be  applied; 
and  Lord  Dalhousie's  report  recommended  a  sort  of  restricted 
monopoly;  but  that  was  upset  by  Parliament,  which  kept 
things,  as  it  were,  at  haphazard.  Many  years  ago,  he  gave 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  line  from  Derby  to  Leeds ;  since  that 
time  a  second  line  to  that  town  had  been  obtained  by  the 
London  and  North- Western,  and  a  third  by  the  Great  Northern, 
and  now  a  fourth  was  threatened ;  this  showed  the  absence  of 
any  fixed  principle.  The  public  feeling  varied  ;  and  whenever 
a  disposition  was  manifested  to  make  a  new  line,  Parliament 
was  too  apt  to  give  power,  higlily  injurious  to  other  interests. 
Of  the  new  projects  before  Parliament,  about  one  hundred 
proposed  to  do  something  or  other  with  the  Midland." 

This  company,  like  the  Great  Northern,  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  kingdom ;  but  that  very  prosperity  is,  in  one 
sense,  to  this  class  of  companies,  the  cause  of  their  greatest 
anxiety  and  trouble.  It  very  naturally  attracts  great  numbers 
of  competitors,  who  are  desirous  of  sharing  in  their  prosperity 
by  relieving  them  of  their  traffic,  involving  them  in  enormous 
Parliamentary  expenditure,  forcing  on  them  the  construction 
of  new  lines,  which  may  really  be  quite  unnecessary  and  pro- 
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ductive  of  no  benefit  to  the  public^  as  they  are  not  oompetiiig 
lines. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Great  Eastern,  Mr.  Bidder  (a  director) 
said,  ''He  was  responsible  for  recommending  the  Oreat Eastern 
Northern  Junction  line.  It  was  said  that  it  would  bring  them 
into  antagonism  with  the  Great  Northern  Company ;  but  be 
asked  them  whether  the  latter  company  had  not  invaded  tbeir 
territory  at  several  points?  They  had  invaded  the  Great 
Eastern  district  at  Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Lynn,  and  they 
were  now  endeavouring  to  get  into  Norfolk." 

The  Great  Eastern  is  one  of  those  companies  that  never 
enjoyed  the  smiles  of  Fortune.  Once  on  a  time  an  attempt 
was  made  "to  make  things  pleasant*'  for  the  shareholderB  by 
paying  them  dividends  the  line  never  earned ;  but  it  ended,  as 
we  all  know,  in  a  most  disastrous  failure.  They  endeavoored 
in  the  session  of  1864  to  better  their  fortunes,  in  what  they  con- 
sidered a  legitimate  manner,  by  promoting  a  line  to  the  North 
by  a  junction  with  their  main  line  near  Cambridge.  The 
length,  with  branches,  was  134  miles,  and  the  estimated  coat 
jE  1,500,000.  The  gradients  were  exceedingly  favourable;  and 
they  looked  to  the  carriage  of  coals  as  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue.   They  proved  to  the  Committee  that  a  loco- 
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ordeal  of  the  last  session  without  suffering  much  damage  from 
"territorial  invasion,"  but  their  expenditure  must  have  been 
exceedingly  heavy. 

What  is  it  that  the  railway  shareholders  of  this  country,  above 
all  other  things,  desire  in  regard  to  their  property  ?  They 
desire  peace  and  security,  and,  under  the  present  system,  it  is 
impossible  they  can  have  either.  No  man  can  believe  that 
the  causes  are  temporary,  that  have  a  direct  tendency  to  depre- 
ciate railway  property.  The  directors  of  companies  claim  from 
the  Legislature  protection  against  competition,  and  hitherto, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  that  protection  has  been  afforded 
them.  The  present  Parliament,  especially,  has  given  but  little 
support  to  competing  lines,  and  (unless  where  a  very  strong 
case  has  been  made  out  for  intervention)  has  supported  existing 
interests.  Under  its  fostering  influence,  railway  property  has 
increased  considerably  in  value  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
most  of  the  great  lines  are  now  at  a  fair  premium ;  but  it  is  for 
the  shareholders  to  consider  how  long  that  prosperity  will  last, 
when  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  not  that  on  which  is 
founded  the  general  commercial  policy  of  the  country;  the  one 
is  based  on  Monopoly,  and  the  other  on  Free  Trade.  The 
next  Parliament  may  regard  railway  competition  in  quite  a 
difierent  Ught  from  that  of  the  present  Parliament,  and  it  is 
for  the  shareholders  themselves  to  consider — How  long  the 
exceptional  policy  of  protection  now  afforded  to  them,  con- 
trary to  the  general  policy  of  the  country,  is  likely  to  be 
continued?  In  the  somewhat  strong  conventional  language 
of  the  railway  world,  it  is  called  "a  robbery  to  intrude 
into  your  neighbour  s  territory."  It  is  assumed  that  a  rail-  ^iu>- 
way  company  ought  to  have  an  exclusive  right  of  conveyance 
in  its  own  particular  district.  It  is  true  this  assumed  right 
has  never  been  claimed,  in  express  terms,  by  the  railway 
interest ;  they  qualify  it  to  the  extent  of  admitting  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  sanction  all  lines  it  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  public  benefit,  but  they  complain  most  bitterly  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  right  has  been  often  exercised. 
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In  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  coal  to  London,  the  Oieat 
Northern,  whilst  admitting  the  fact  that  the  Oreat  Eastern 
could  carry  coal  on  the  proposed  line  from  the  North  of 
England  to  London  at  a  shilling  per  ton,  and  that  it  would 
cost  themselves  a  few  pence  more,  contended  that  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  conveyance  was  so  slight,  compared  with  the 
price  of  coal  in  London,  or  the  reduction  that  the  Oreat  Eastern 
might  think  proper  to  make,  that  it  would  not  justify  Parliament 
in  permitting  the  construction  of  a  competing  line ;  the  arga- 
ments  of  the  Great  Northern  eventually  prevailed,  and  the 
Great  Eastern,  for  the  time,  at  least,  will  not  be  able  to  bring 
up  coal  from  the  North  of  England  at  any  price  whatever. 

Let  any  one  but  think  of  the  densely  populated  district  of 
the  east  of  London,  with  its  half  million  of  inhabitants,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  are  poor  hard-working  people,  in  oon* 
nection  with  the  fact  that  coal  can  be  brought  to  their  door  from 
the  pit's  mouth  at  an  expenditure,  say,  of  half  a  crown  per  ton ; 
let  it  be  remembered  that  during  the  winter  months  their  greatest 
deprivation  is  the  want  of  sufficient  fuel ;  that  frequently  daring 
the  season  the  most  exorbitant  prices  are  charged  for  it ;  that 
its  cost  at  the  pit's  mouth  is  but  six  or  seven  shillings  per  ton ; 
when  we  remember  all  this,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  benefit 
ttjiii  would  be  conferred  on  that  section  of  tlio  London  popule 
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the  great  coal-fields  of  the  Norths  but  also  with  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  the  North  Eastern,  the  Midland,  the  Man- 
chester and  Sheffield,  and  all  the  other  lines  in  the  northern  and 
north-eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  its 
length,  and  consequently  the  great  number  of  landowners  who 
were  aflTected  by  them,  none  practically  opposed  it.  One  of  the 
main  features  of  the  case  was  the  engineering  superiority  of 
the  line  to  any  system  of  similar  length  yet  constructed,  and 
the  effect  of  such  construction  was,  practically,  nearly  to  double 
the  load  which  an  engine  could  carry,  as  compared  with  the 
load  actually  carried  on  the  existing  line  of  the  Great  Northern ; 
the  latter  is  240  tons,  whilst  on  the  former  line  a  load  of  400 
tons  would  be  conveyed  at  the  same  cost.  The  cost  per 
train  mile  of  working  the  traffic,  including  every  expense, 
was  found  not  to  exceed  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and 
taking  the  total  distance  at  1 76  miles,  the  cost  of  carriage 
of  each  ton  from  the  pit's  mouth  to  Shoreditch  would  scarcely 
amount  to  a  shilling!  The  bill  was  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee, apparently  on  the  grounds,  1st — that  as  the  Great 
Northern  line  was  not  so  good,  it  would  subject  the  company 
to  an  unfair  competition;  and  2nd — that  the  public  would 
derive  but  little  benefit  from  the  construction  of  the  new  hne, 
as  the  Great  Eastern  required  permission  to  charge  a  profit  of 
between  400  and  500  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  transit. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  ground,  the  reasoning  on  behalf  of  the 
Great  Northern  is  the  old  economical  fallacy  of  protection,  as 
applied  to  railway  traffic,  and  if  it  were  well  founded  it  should 
have  operated  to  prevent  railways  themselves  from  superseding 
the  capital  invested  in  canals  and  turnpike  trusts ;  they,  too, 
are  tied  down  to  "  their  inherent  imperfections."  Yet  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  deny  the  public  the  benefit  of  an 
improved  method  of  locomotion,  simply  because  the  old  roads 
and  canals  would  suffer  by  the  improvement.  Suppose  some 
inventor  were  to  discover  a  new  and  cheaper  fuel,  which  would 
entirely  supersede  coal  and  gas,  and  would  supply  heat  and 
light  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  any  at  present  in  use,  what 
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would  be  thought  of  the  Attorney- General  who  refused  a 
patent  for  such  an  invention,  or  the  Parliament  which  refused 
to  sanction  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  because  the 
capital  expended  by  the  gas  companies  and  in  coal  mines  was  not 
to  be  superseded,  but  consideration  was  to  be  shown  for  the 
great  services  they  had  in  past  times  rendered  to  the  coontrj. 

Such  were  the  arguments  addressed  to  the  committee  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Great  Eastern  Company,  but  which,  unfor- 
tunately for  them,  failed  in  producing  any  effect,  and  so  their 
bill  was  rejected. 

The  position  of  railway  shareholders  is  altogether  anomalous ; 
they  are  the  supporters  of  a  system  not  an  absolute  monopoly, 
but  still  less  one  of  tree  trade ;  it  is  a  system  which  combines  the 
worst  qualities  of  both,  without  any  of  the  redeeming  qualities 
of  either.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  simply  an  anachronism*  The 
landed,  the  shipping,  and  all  the  other  interests,  great  and 
small,  of  the  country,  that,  twenty  years  ago,  were  monopolies, 
more  or  less  close,  have  gradually  undergone  a  change,  and  the 
railway  direction  alone  is  making  a  desperate  struggle  to  main* 
tain  its  position  against  the  innumerable  assailants  who  are 
attacking  it  on  every  side.  It  is  for  the  directors  themselves 
to  judge,  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  party,  in  the  end, 
is  likely  to  succeed^  or  if  the  successful  defence  ip  one  session 
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holders  or  determined  of  directors^  of  such  protection  ever 
heing  given  to  the  railway  interest. 

This  is  not  all.  There  is  a  large,  influential^  and  increasing 
class  in  this  country,  who  contend  that  every  facility  should  be 
granted  by  the  Legislature  for  the  extension  of  railways — that 
competition  is  the  only  means  by  which  charges  can  be  reduced 
— that  when  landowners  are  wilUng  to  give  their  land,  and 
capitalists  contribute  their  money,  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
is  to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  pubUc  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  shareholders,  and  that  the  latter  have  no  claim  to  special 
protection  more  than  any  other  class  of  traders.  If  these  prin- 
ciples should  ultimately  prevail — and  that  is  a  matter  on  which 
every  one  will  form  his  own  opinion — there  are  much  worse 
times  in  store  for  railway  proprietors  than  they  have  ever  yet 
experienced. 

The  Railway  Bill  of  1844  was  intended  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  nation  and  the  shareholders.  It  was  supposed  that 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  years  both  parties  would  be  in 
a  position  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  working  of  our  railway 
system  as  then  estabUshed,  and  the  Government  desired  to  be 
in  a  position  to  have  it  changed  if  the  future  Legislature  should 
80  desire  it.  *'  The  question,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  of  the 
whole  bill,  is  the  purchase  or  option  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  we  agree  about  that,  we  shall  not  quarrel  about  the 
rest  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  differ  about  that,  it  will  be  a 
question  for  our  consideration,  whether  we  will  take  the  rest, 
or  postpone  the  whole  till  a  future  period.  With  railways  the 
Legislature  are  dealing  with  a  new  system,  producing  new 
results,  and  likely  to  produce  unforeseen  effects.  Is  it  not 
wise,  then,  to  make  provision  for  the  future  ?  Is  it  wise  to 
trust  ourselves  to  all  the  changes  which  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years  may  produce  vnth  regard  to  public  communication  by 
railway,  without  a  thought  for  providing  for  the  difficulties  that 
might  arise?  Is  it  wise  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  in 
which,  whatever  might  be  the  exigency,  we  shall  be  debarred 
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from  any  interference,  because  now,  before  these  new  com* 
panics  have  obtained  their  powers,  it  has  been  neglected  to 
obtain  proper  powers,  to  enable  the  question  to  be  entertained. 
With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  railways  at  the  pre»emt 
moment,  gentlemen  of  great  experience  and  intelligence  had 
recommended  that  it  should  be  so.  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittee were  prepared  to  concur  in  that  view;  and  I  saj  I 
would,  at  the  present  moment,  vote  against  a  plan  for  the 
purchase  of  railroads.  I  would  do  so  because,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  system,  there  are  not  grounds  for  coming  to  that 
conclusion.  But  it  is  a  very  different  question  whether  I  shall 
reserve  a  &ee  agency  for  either  the  purchase  or  revision  at  any 
future  time,  in  case  such  a  measure  should  appear  advisable,  to 
enable  the  State,  after  a  term  of  years,  to  purchase  the  railways, 
if  the  judgment  of  the  Legislature  should  be  such  as  to  render 
such  a  measure  politic  and  expedient.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  question,  the  elements  which  enter  into  it  are  rude  and 
unformed,  and  the  evidence,  I  admit,  is  not  complete." 

The  time  provided  by  the  Act,  when  the  Legislature  sbonld 
take  the  working  of  our  system  into  consideration,  has  now 
nearly  arrived,  and  there  are  ample  materials  to  enable  the 
nation  and  the  Legislature  to  form  a  perfect  judgment  of  the 
ita  of  ihti  t^yo  systems.      Tht>  LL^giialatiirp  of 
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great  companies  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  themselves  and  their  constituents  to  let  matters  go  on 
in  their  present  course,  or  to  bring  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1844  under  the  consideration  of  the  public  and  the  Legis- 
lature, and  express  their  willingness,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, to  give  every  facility  to  their  being  carried  out. 

The  policy  hitherto  acted  upon  by  railway  directors — and, 
considered  as  traders,  not  an  unfair  one — has  been  to  keep  the 
pubhc  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  internal  working  of  our 
railway  system,  so  far  as  regards  the  extremely  low  rate  at  which 
passengers  and  goods  can  be  conveyed  on  railways*  *'  How 
does  it  happen,"  said  a  simple-minded  shareholder  in  the  South- 
Eastem  Company,  to  the  chairman  at  the  last  half-yearly 
meeting,  '*  that  we  carry  passengers  at  such  a  low  tariff  ?  The 
fares  must  be  unremunerative.  In  1856, 1  see  by  your  report 
that  we  carried  between  seven  and  eight  millions  of  passengers, 
for  which  we  received  635,000/. ;  but  last  year  we  carried  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen  millions,  and  only  received  755,000/. 
That  will  not  pay."  "  I  cannot  undertake,"  said  the  chairman 
in  reply,  *'  to  discuss  these  delicate  matters  in  public  (hear, 
hear) ;  but  I  would  say,  look  to  your  dividend,  and  rest  and  be 
thankful."  The  dividend  for  1855  was  3/.  U,  8d.,  and  for 
1863,  4/.  168. 

But  the  chairman  might  have  said,  "  The  fact  is  that  we 
and  all  the  other  companies  can  carry  passengers  at  exceedingly 
low  rates.  A  first-class  passenger  we  can  carry  four  miles  for 
a  farthing,  a  second-class  six  miles  for  a  farthing,  and  a  third- 
class  ten  miles  for  a  farthing ;  and  all  beyond  that,  with  fairly 
loaded  trains,  is  profit.  You  may  remember  several  years  ago, 
when  we  carried  on  the  opposition  for  the  Beading  traffic, 
charging  about  a  farthing  per  mile  to  first-class  passengers,  and, 
as  I  told  you  then,  we  lost  nothing  by  the  business.  We  have 
latterly  been  obliged,  by  the  opposition  of  the  London  and 
Chatham,  to  reduce  our  fares ;  it  has  done  us  no  injury.  We 
have  come  to  terms  with  our  opponent,  and  agreed  to  divide 
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the  monopoly,  and  now  we  can  pay  yoa  a  better  diyidend  tbaa 
ever  we  paid  you  before.  We  may  soon  be  able  to  restore  the 
fares  to  what  the  honourable  proprietor  terms  '  remuneradfa 
rates.'  That  must  not  be  done  too  suddenly,  nor  till  we  hare 
fully  arranged  our  plans  with  the  Chatham  and  Dover." 
Now  the  chairman  might  have  said  all  this  with  perfect  truth 
— but  what  would  Mrs.  Grundy  of  the  railway  world  have 
said? 

So  long  as  the  railway  monopoly  remained  secure,  this 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  directors  appears  to  have  been  tbe 
best  that,  under  the  circumstances,  could  have  been  adopted. 
To  share  a  monopoly  with  one  or  even  more  companies  does 
not  absolutely  destroy  it,  however  much  it  may  impair  its  value ; 
but  when  there  appears  an  influx  of  companies  so  great  in 
number,  promoted  under  such  favourable  circumstances  as  we 
have  described,  so  determined  to  carry  out  their  projects  and 
with  every  probability  of  their  number  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  the  possibility  must  be  kept  in  view  of  the  monopoly 
being  entirely  broken  up  owing  to  so  many  companies  obtaining 
their  Acts  that  combination  would  practically  be  impossible. 
Light  will,  sooner  or  later,  break  in  on  our  present  system; 
with  light  comes  knowledge,  and  with  knowledge  comes  action. 
The  public  look  only  to  one  remedy — more  lines*  nmto  com- 
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will  not  only  greatly  reduce  the  value  of  existing  railways, 
but  will  afford  a  very  insufficient  remedy  for  the  evils  com- 
plained of;  the  cry  of  the  public  will  be  for  very  cheap 
travelling,  and  new  companies  will  be  promoted  solely  for  that 
object.  Last  session  there  were  applications  to  Parliament 
for  as  many  miles  of  railway  as,  if  properly  laid  out,  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  next  ten  years.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  shareholders  that  the  directors  should  say  to 
the  Country,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Government,  **  Here  is 
a  property  on  which  nearly  four  hundred  millions  sterling  has 
been  expended,  and  which,  with  some  comparatively  trifling 
exceptions,  affords  railway  communication  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  You  have  two  courses  before  you,  either  to  allow  our 
property  to  be  greatly  depreciated,  the  capital  of  the  country  to 
be  wasted,  and  very  insufficient  and  partial  remedies  provided  for 
the  evils  of  which  you  complain, — or  to  take  this  property  off 
our  hands.  Give  us,  in  addition  to  the  market  price  of  the  \ 
day,  a  liberal  bonus  as  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1844,  and  I  , 
we  on  our  part  will  render  every  assistance  to  the  Government  \ 
in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Legislature,  in  enabUng  the  / 
public  to  travel  at  such  low  fares  as  you  may  determine."  ^ 

I  have  now  detailed  as  clearly  as  I  can  the  grounds  of  my  belief 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  shareholders  that  the 
directors  of  our  great  companies  should  themselves  take  the 
initiative  or  support  any  movement  of  others  in  bringing  this 
matter  before  the  country.  Their  predecessors  in  office  twenty 
years  ago  made  a  sad  mistake  in  rejecting  the  advice  of  such  men 
as  Mr.  Glyn  and  Mr.Baxendale,  and  refusing  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  of  the  day  in  protecting  the  companies  from 
competing  lines,  and  giving  in  return  certain  benefits  to  the 
pubhc.  Their  successors  have  to  deal  with  the  second  crisis  that 
has  occurred  in  the  railway  history  of  this  country  now,  when  a 
speculating  mania  for  railway  extension  has  set  in  not  equalled 
since  that  of  1845.  It  is  for  them  to  judge  whether  or  not  the 
policy  of  the  past  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  future.     If  they 
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can  stop  the  progress  of  current  events ;  if  they  can  roll  back 
that  torrent  of  speculation  that  threatens  to  sweep  them  along 
in  its  course ;  if  they  can  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the 
firitish  people  that  hatred  of  unchecked  monopoly  which  may 
now  be  said  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  their  very  being ;  if 
they  can  persuade  the  public  at  large«  when  the  day  of  reckon* 
ing  comes^  that  a  system  is  sound  which  gives  a  practical 
monopoly  to  the  vendor  of  a  necessity  of  Ufe,  and  enables 
him  in  many  cases  to  charge  the  public  ^/y  /fW«  over  the 
sum  he  pays ;  if  they  believe  all  this,  any  argument  I  coold 
use  would  be  quite  unavailing  to  convince  them  to  the  contrary. 
We  have  a  system  based  on  a  principle^  of  which  they  are 
the  administrators,  not  to  be  justified  on  any  enlightened 
principle  of  legislation — a  system  of  forced  taxation  under 
which  this  country,  last  year,  paid  upwards  of  thirty* 
ONE  MILLIONS  stcrhng.  If,  then,  the  directors  of  our  great 
companies,  men,  almost  without  exception,  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, and  many  of  very  high  position,  both  social  and 
political,  maintain  the  affirmative  of  these  propositions,  it 
would  be  merely  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  question  further. 
It  is  a  matter  that,  for  the  present,  apparently,  must  rest  solely 
with  them ;  they  have  only  to  consider  what  line  of  policy  will 
most  benefit  their  ebareholdcrs^  and  they  may  very  pott^uLh' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Right  of  the  Companies  to  promote  the  carrying  into  effect  the 
Bill  of  1844 — Meaning  of  tlie  Term  "  Purchase  "  of  Railways  by 
the  State— Superior  Value  of  Government  Security  over  Private  Se- 
curity— Its  Effect  on  the  Market  Value  of  Shares — Clause  of  the  Bill 
relating  to  Purchase — Different  Modes  by  which  it  could  be  effected. 
— Amount  of  Bonus  to  Shareholders — The  Capital,  Revenue,  and 
Dividends  of  the  Thirteen  Great  Companies — The  assumed  Bonus 
that  the  Legislature  might  be  induced  to  grant  to  each. 

Although  the  Act  of  1844  left  it  optional  with  the  Legis- 
lature to  exercise,  on  certain  prescribed  terms,  the  right  to 
purchase  the  railways,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  open  to  the 
companies,  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  bargain,  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  country  and  Parliament,  to  state  the 
grievances  under  which  they  labour,  and  suggest  any  remedy 
they  may  consider  will  meet  the  justice  or  necessities  of  their 
case.  What  we  have  now  to  consider  is,  would  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Act  of  1844,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  purchase  of  the 
railways  by  the  State,  be  a  measure  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders  ? 

In  regard  to  the  term  *'  purchase,"  as  applied  to  Govern- 
ment and  the  railways,  it  is  used  more  in  a  conventional  than  in 
an  absolute  sense.  Properly  speaking,  purchase  implies  payment, 
or  a  promise  of  a  money  payment;  and  should  the  State  claim 
to  exercise  the  right  of  purchase,  and  insist  on  that  exercise 
against  tlie  will  of  the  shareholders,  the  latter  could — and  no 
doubt  would — claim  a  money  payment,  and  therefore  a  pur- 
chase on  the  part  of  the  State  of  all  the  railway  property  in  the 
kingdom  would  be  simply  an  impossibility.  In  the  conven- 
tional sense,  however,  it  means  the  exchange  of  their  shares  for 
a  certain  amount  of  Government  stock,  the  shareholders  giving 
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np  their  property,  from  which  they  receive  a  flnctaatiiig  dividend, 
and  receiving  in  exchange  a  fixed  annuity  for  a  lesser  amoont 
in  perpetuity.  With  the  great  bulk  of  people  the  rate  of  interest 
is  a  secondary  consideration,  compared  with  the  security  of 
the  principal;  and  as  no  security  in  this  country  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  that  guaranteed  by  the  State,  a  certain  rate  of 
interest  firom  it  represents  a  much  larger  capital  than  the 
same  rate  of  interest  firom  any  ordinary  mercantile  invest* 
ment.  All  shareholders  would  willingly  accept  a  much  lower 
rate  than  they  now  receive  if  it  was  secured  by  a  Goveni- 
ment  guarantee ;  not  merely  by  reason  of  the  certainty  of 
always  getting  that  interest,  but  firom  the  still  more  important 
consideration  of  the  security  of  capital  and  the  higher  price  that 
stock  would  realize  when  sold.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  income 
arising  firom  any  particular  kind  of  property  is  not  to  be  taken 
solely  as  the  test  of  its  value.  If  a  capitalist  invest  in  French, 
Russian,  or  Colonial  Government  securities,  or  railway  shares, 
he  will  not  give  a  higher  price  than  will  pay  him  4|-  to  5  per 
cent,  on  his  outlay ;  although  he  would  lend  his  money  to  the 
English  Government  and  be  satisfied  with  one  or  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  less  interest  than  he  would  receive  firom  any  of 
those  investments,  he  would  consider  his  money  safer,  and, 
when  he  required  his  capital,  receive  back  a  larger  sum. 
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subjected  to  unchecked  competition  by  the  construction  of  a      I 
vast  number  of  new  lines.  / 

It  must  be  admitted  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
railway  system  in  this  country,  no  principle  could  have  been 
more  clearly  and  distinctly  laid  down  by  the  Legislature,  and 
more  constantly  acted  on  with  more  or  less  stringency,  than  that 
of  competition.  Each  company,  in  obtaining  its  Act,  had  it 
granted  on  the  clear  understanding  that  the  Legislature  could 
and  would  permit  whatever  competing  lines  in  the  same  dis- 
trict they  might  think  necessary.  This  right  has  never  for  a 
moment  been  disputed  by  the  railway  body,  although  complaints 
have  been  continually  made  of  Acts  being  granted  for  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  objectors,  there  existed  no  necessity. 

It  is  contended  by  many  that,  as  the  Legislature  has  the 
power,  so  should  they  exercise  it  in  giving  full  scope  to  railway 
extension  and  competition — the  more  the  better,  they  say,  for 
the  public — and  railway  proprietors,  in  their  opinion,  have  no 
right  to  claim  protection  more  than  any  other  class  of  the 
community ;  they  had,  they  say,  their  day  of  prosperity,  their 
high  dividends  and  premiums,  and  these  should  not  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  country.  Railways,  they  contend, 
can  be  made  at  one-third  of  the  price  they  formerly  cost,  and 
let  the  public  have  the  full  benefit  of  them  ;  their  competition 
with  the  old  lines  will  pull  down  the  present  fares  and  charges, 
and  their  number  will  render  combination  impossible,  their 
market  value  will  become  proportionally  depreciated,  and  if 
the  State  at  a  future  time  desire  to  purchase  the  railways,  it 
can  do  so  for  a  moderate  sum.  Such  was  the  general  purport 
of  a  well-written  article  in  the  Westminster  Review,  that  \  Ji< 
appeared  about  two  years  since. 

To  follow  out,  however,  this  course  for  the  purpose  of  first 
depreciating  the  value  of  railway  property  and  then  purchasing 
it,  although  not  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  would  cer- 
tainly be  opposed  to  its  spirit.  There  always  has  been  a  degree 
of  protection  given  to  existing  railway  interests — very  uncertain 
and  undefined,  it  is  true,  sometimes  loose  and  at  other  times 
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stringenty  depending  entirely  on  the  judgment  or  bits  of 
railway  committees,  the  state  of  the  money  market,  or  the 
public  pressure  on  Parliament,  one  committee  passing  a  line 
in  one  session  of  Parliament  that  had  been  refused  by  another 
Committee  in  the  previous  session.  Nevertheless,  there 
always  has  been  given  some  degree  of  protection,  and  to  depart 
from  that  principle  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enabling  the 
State  to  acquire  the  railways  at  a  price  below  the  market 
value,  could  hardly  be  considered  a  fair  mode  of  procedare. 

But  without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  railway  property,  the  effect  of  constmcfc- 
ing  competing  lines,  as  affecting  the  present  shareholders,  is 
just  the  same.  If  a  committee  think  that  a  new  line  would  be 
for  the  public  good,  that  is  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  passing 
the  bill,  and  the  opinion  of  Parliament  is  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  modified  by  the  opinion  out  of  doors.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  uncertain  and  precarious  than  the  position  of 
railway  shareholders ;  it  is  the  only  class  in  the  country  that 
have  any  protection ;  that  protection  they  have  no  legal  claim 
to,  and  it  may  at  any  moment  be  entirely  abolished. 


Wo  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  how  the  Parliament  of  1644 
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name  and  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty  upon  giving  to  the  said 
company  three  calendar  months'  notice,  in  writing,  of  their  in- 
tention, and  upon  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  twenty-five  years* 
purchase  of  the  said  annual  divisible  profits,  estimated  on  an 
average  of  the  three  then  next  preceding  years."  The  Act 
goes  on  to  provide  for  the  case  of  companies  which  do  not  pay 
ten  per  cent.,  and  as  that  proviso  extends  to  aU  the  companies 
in  the  kingdom,  it  is  the  only  part  requiring  notice.  It  says : — 
**  If  they  [the  companies]  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  said 
rate  of  twenty-five  years'  purchase  of  the  said  average  profits 
is  an  inadequate  rate  of  purchase  of  such  railway,  reference 
being  had  to  the  prospects  thereof,  to  require  that  the  rate  of 
purchase,  instead  of  being  calculated  on  such  average  rate  of 
profit,  shall  be  taken  at  a  valuation  to  be  determined  in  case 
of  difference  by  arbitration." 

A  little  consideration  will,  I  think,  satisfy  any  one  that  the 
first  mode  proposed  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  any  particular 
railway,  would  for  many  reasons  entirely  fail. 

1.  The  money  value  of  railways.  Like  any  other  property^ 
this  value  cannot  be  tested  merely  by  the  dividend  produced ; 
the  price  of  shares  rises  and  falls  from  other  causes,  political  or 
commercial,  as  the  case  may  be,  quite  independent  of  annual 
dividends ;  there  is  no  property  in  the  country  the  value  of  which 
is  more  fixed  than  our  Government  securities ;  yet  in  times  of 
peace  and  war,  prosperity  and  adversity,  good  harvests  and  bad 
harvests,  abundant  trade  and  commercial  panic,  these  extremes 
— when  you  come  to  realize — will  make  a  difference  of  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent,  although  tlie  income  remains  exactly  the  same. 
In  1844,  when  this  Act  was  passed,  the  Three  per  Cents,  stood  at 
par;  ten  years  afterwards — when  we  were  at  war  with  Russia — 
they  were  down  to  eighty-six.  As  the  variation  in  railway 
stock  from  commercial  and  other  causes  is  much  greater  than  in 
Government  stock,  it  follows  that  the  test  would  be  altogether 
fallacious  that  would  make  the  income  alone  the  rule  by  which 
the  value  of  a  railway  could  be  determined  at  a  future  period. 

2.  Assuming,  however,  that  dividends  alone  should  be  taken 
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as  the  measure  to  determine  the  value  of  a  railway,  the 
system  of  averages  enacted  by  the  bill  would  entirely  altflr 
its  character ;  the  average  dividends  "  for  the  three  next  pre- 
ceding years,"  are  to  be  taken  as  the  test  of  value :  a  railway, 
for  instance,  that  for  the  three  preceding  years  was  increasing 
in  value  and  had  paid  each  year  respectively  three,  four,  and 
five  per  cent,  and  next  year  might  be  expected  to  pay  a  still 
higher  dividend,  would  be  valued  in  the  market  according  to 
the  prospective  increase ;  but  by  the  Act  its  value  would  be 
calculated  as  paying  only  four  per  cent.,  and  a  railway  that  was 
decreasing  in  value  whose  dividends  for  the  last  three  years  had 
been  five,  four,  and  three  per  cent,  respectively,  with  a  gloomy 
prospect  for  the  future,  would  be  considered  of  the  same 
value.  Thus  the  shareholders  in  one  company  with  a  bright 
prospect  before  them,  and  receiving  five  per  cent  interest  cm 
their  money,  would  obtain  no  more  than  the  shareholders  of 
another  company  receiving  only  three  per  cent  interest  for 
their  money,  with  perhaps  a  likelihood  of  a  still  smaller  divi- 
dend. The  market  value  of  the  shares  of  the  first  company 
would  be  nearly  double  the  value  of  those  of  the  second  com- 
pany ;  but  by  that  mode  of  calculation  would  be  paid  for  at 
the  same  rate. 

3.  But  even   aBsumhig  thiit  im    average    of    thrcci    veara 
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little  for  their  original  shareholders ;  and  another  class  have 
absolutely  nothing.  What  would  be  done  with  them  ?  The  former 
class  can  always  obtain  a  much  higher  price  in  the  market  than 
they  would  obtain  by  receiving  the  twenty-five  years'  purchase 
on  their  dividends  from  Goveiiiment;  and,  as  to  the  latter, 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  would  be  simply  confiscation, 
and  therefore  impossible.  To  carry  out,  then,  the  first  clause 
of  the  Act,  in  its  precise  terms,  would  give  to  one  class  too 
much,  a  second  too  little,  and  to  the  third  nothing  whatever, 
as  they  could  make  no  claim  where  they  received  no  divi- 
dends, and  in  that  case  their  property  would  revert  to 
the  State  without  any  compensation  whatever.  The  value 
of  railway  property  is  determined  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  money,  the  political  and 
commercial  state  of  the  country,  the  actual  dividends  paid, 
and  the  future  prospects  of  the  company ;  all  these  go  through, 
as  it  were,  the  crucible  of  public  opinion,  and  the  result  is, 
that  buyers  and  sellers  agree  on  a  certain  price,  and  that 
price  we  find  recorded  daily  in  the  Stock  Exchange  list. 

Let  Acts  of  Parliament  enact  what  they  may,  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  be  devised  for  the  purchase  of  railways  more 
than  for  the  purchase  of  any  other  article  of  merchandise ; 
and  should  the  Legislature  ever  authorize  the  Government  to 
purchase  them,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  have  to 
make  the  best  bargain  he  can  with  the  companies,  independent 
of  all  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  clause,  nevertheless,  in  the 
Act  relating  to  the  purchase  is  not  without  its  value  in  showing, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  terms  which  the  Legislature  con- 
sidered fair,  and  these  w^ere  agreed  to  by  those  members  who 
represented  the  railway  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  this  Act  was  passed 
3  per  cent.  Consols  were  at  par. 

From  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Committee,  it  appears  that 
investments  in  railway  property  at  that  time  paid  to  purchasers 
on  an  average  4/.  7*.  per  cent.,  and  if  railways  had  then  been 
purchased  by  the  State  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase  on  the 
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dividends  and  paid  for  in  3  per  oent.  GoTemment  stock  at  the 
current  price  of  the  day,  it  would  have  given  a  bonus  of  about 
eight  per  cent,  to  the  shareholder  on  the  amount  of  his  shares. 
It  was  evidently,  therefore,  the  intention  of  the  Legislatuie, 
if  Government  should  at  any  time  exercise  the  right  of 
purchase,  that  the  shareholders  would  receive  a  bonus  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  market  value  of  their  shares.  It  is  true  no 
mention  of  this  is  made  in  express  terms  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  clause  where  arbitration  is  provided  for;  but  from  the  pre- 
mises of  the  bill  it  is  evidently  intended  that,  should  the 
State  at  any  time  require  possession  of  the  railways,  the  share- 
holders should  be  dealt  with  in  a  liberal  spirit,  as  twenty-fife 
years'  purchase  on  their  dividends  at  that  time  would  ha?e 
given  them  a  considerable  bonus. 

Whether  or  not  the  Legislature  intended  the  Stock  Exchange 
list  to  be  taken  as  the  great  arbitrator  on  the  value  of  railway 
property  does  not  appear  quite  clear,  but  it  certainly  is  the 
best  we  could  have.  When  there  is  an  open  market,  and  yoa 
can  either  buy  or  sell,  whichever  may  suit  your  purpose,  a 
number  of  shares  in  any  railway  with  only  a  fractional  dif- 
ference in  the  price  between  the  two  operations,  you  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  shares  are  as  closely  valued  as  can  possibly 
Li'  JuiiL%  aud  that  hoih  purtiei^,  uple^a  in  vcrv  cxccivtimijil  caii*"H. 
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y^ovld  be  willing  to  grant.  It  is  very  possible^  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case^  and  with  the  prospect  of 
unlimited  competition  before  them,  the  great  bulk  of  share, 
holders  would  be  willing  to  accept  an  amount  in  Government 
stock  equal  to  a  bonus  of  16  per  cent.  There  are  very  few 
shareholders,  I  imagine,  in  any  railway  that  would  refuse  such 
an  offer  from  a  private  individual.  Let  us  put  the  matter  in  a 
practical  way:  we  will  take  the  London  and  North- Western 
Company.  The  quotation  for  their  shares,  30th  June,  1864, 
was  114/. ;  and  a  bonus  of  16  per  cent,  would  have  raised  their 
price  to  131/.  Looking,  then,  at  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
and  still  from  the  shareholders'  point  of  view,  would  it  be  prudent 
in  them  to  reject  such  an  offer,  and  is  it  likely  they  would  do 
so  if  it  were  made  ?  We  can  only  judge  in  this  as  we  would 
in  any  other  analogous  case.  A  man  seldom  refuses  any  ad- 
vantageous offer  that  may  be  made  him  to  part  with  property 
he  has  no  particular  interest  to  retain,  and  a  railway  share  is 
only  valued  as  the  representative  of  so  much  money.  Beal 
property,  such  as  houses,  lands,  or  demesnes,  may  have  a 
value  in  the  eyes  of  their  owner  far  above  their  intrinsic 
value,  but  it  is  totally  different  with  shares  in  public  com- 
panies; all  the  holder  wants  is  a  good  investment  for  his 
money,  and  he  will  change  from  Brightens  to  North- Westerns, 
and  from  North-Westerns  to  Midlands,  or  sell  out  his  Mid- 
lands and  purchase  Government  stock,  as  the  case  may  be,  if 
he  think  he  can  make  anything  by  it.  Capital,  it  is  said,  like 
water,  will  always  find  its  level,  and  this  is  especially  true  in 
a  country  like  this,  where  there  is  such  a  facility  for  its  trans* 
fer,  or,  to  keep  up  the  similitude^  when  it  can  flow  unimpeded 
from  one  investment  into  another.  The  holders  of  shares  in 
the  Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  Lincoln  Company,  or  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company,  who  receive  such  a 
small  return  for  their  investments,  know  or  may  know  as  much 
of  the  affairs  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Company  as  the 
shareholders  of  the  latter  company  themselves ;  and  if  the 
London  and  Brighton  shares  were  thought  below  their  value  by 
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the  shareholders  in  these  or  any  other  companies,  they  would 
immediately  sell  out  their  own  shares  and  purchase  those  of 
the  London  and  Brighton  Company.  There  is  no  peculiar 
advantage,  therefore,  in  one  investment  over  another ;  one  man 
chooses  this  company,  and  another  man  that;  and  a  third,  under 
the  advice  of  his  hroker  perhaps,  divides  his  money  among  half 
a  dozen  different  companies,  and  various  kinds  of  Government 
stock. 

If  the  Government,  then,  were  to  propose  to  the  London  and 
North- Western  Company  a  price  tantamount  to  a  bonus  of  17/. 
per  share,  in  addition  to  their  premium  of  14/.,  I  cannot  oonceiye 
the  likelihood  of  the  shareholders  refusing  such  an  offer,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  by  holding  out  they  could  get  still  better 
terms.  That  is  a  point  we  shall  not  discuss  at  present ;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  any  such  motive,  and  comparing  the  present 
position  and  prospects  of  the  shareholders  with  what  it  would  be 
by  accepting  the  offer  of  the  Government,  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  offer  would  be  unanimously  accepted.  Is  there  any 
shareholder  in  the  London  and  North- Western  that  would  refuse 
131/.  per  share  at  the  present  time  from  a  private  individual,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  he  should  not  purchase  back  again  into 
the  company  ?     I  should  think  hardly  one ;  and  this  appears 
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act  liberally  with  the  companies.  If  they  would  give  a  bonus 
of  15  per  cent,  on  the  market  value  of  shares^  our  railway 
companies  might  consider  themselves  liberally  dealt  with. 

Let  us^  by  way  of  illustration^  take  the  quotations  from  the 
Stock  Exchange  list  of  June  30^  1864,  of  the  selling  price  of 
shares  in  the  thirteen  great  companies.  To  that  we  shall  add 
the  amount  of  capital  expended  in  each,  their  receipts  for 
1863,  their  dividends,  the  premium  or  discount  at  which  they 
then  stood,  and  the  assumed  bonus  the  Legislature  might  be 
induced  to  give.  The  shares  of  all  the  companies  are  100/. 
paid. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  list  that  the  shares  of 
seven  of  the  great  companies  were,  on  June  30,  1864,  at  an 
average  premium  of  17/.,  and  the  assumed  Government  bonus 
would  be  18/.  per  share.  The  shares  of  six  companies  were 
at  an  average  discount  of  29/.,  and  the  assumed  Government 
bonus  would  be  11/.  per  share. 

After  deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  forty-eight  per  cent 
for  expenditure — that  being  the  proportionate  expenditure  on 
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the  receipts  of  the  year  1863 — the  net  revenue  has  yielded  a 
return  of  4/.  Ss,  per  cent,  on  the  invested  capital.  In  that 
average  is  of  course  included  the  interest  on  loans  and  prefisr- 
ence  shares.     The  length  of  these  railways  is  7360  miles. 

In  addition  to  the  thirteen  great  companies,  there  are 
fourteen  lesser  companies;  their  united  length  is  1640  miles. 
These  are  the  Bristol  and  Exeter,  the  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, the  Furness,  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western,  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western,  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover,  the 
Metropolitan,  the  Midland  Great  Western,  the  North  Stafford- 
shire, the  North  London,  the  Scottish  Central,  the  Scottish 
North-Eastem,  the  South  Devon,  aud  the  Taff  Vale. 

The  shares  of  six  of  these  companies  are  at  an  average 
premium  of  33/.,  and  the  remaining  eight  at  an  average  dis- 
count of  28/. 

These  twenty-seven  companies,  whose  lines  extend  over 
9,000  miles,  absorb  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  traffic  of  the 
kingdom.  The  remaining  eighth  is  shared  by  about  fifty  small 
companies,  many  of  them,  however,  being  of  considerable 
importance,  and  the  extent  of  their  lines  somewhat  exceeding 
3,000  miles. 

The  general  reader  who  may  have  but  a  slight  knowledge  of 
railway  matters,  will  find  in  the  Appendix  thts  railwiiv  hbtorv 
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take  the  task.  It  should  not  be  deferred  to  an  indefinite 
period,  when  railway  property  may  again  be  subjected  to 
hostile  influences;  when  a  succession  of  good  harvests  and 
other  favourable  causes  produce  a  glut  of  money  in  the  market, 
and  when  speculation  will  again  take  the  same  turn  and  with 
the  same  result  as  it  did  in  the  memorable  years  of  1844  and 
1845,  will  not  be  the  time  for  railway  shareholders  to  appeal 
to  the  Legislature  for  protection  or  assistance.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  by  them  that  their  position  as  traders  is  altogether 
exceptional,  that  they  enjoy  at  the  present  time  both  privileges 
and  protection  to  which  they  have  no  legal  claim,  and  which 
at  any  time  they  may  be  deprived  of.  What  would  be  the 
value  of  railway  property  if  all  protection  were  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  what  security  will  they  have  from  session  to 
session  that  such  may  not  be  the  case  after  the  present  Par- 
liament has  passed  away  ?  There  is  every  prospect  of  the 
dividends  for  1864  being  much  better  than  they  have  been  for 
many  previous  years ;  the  returns  for  the  half-year  ending  the 
80th  June  show  a  large  increase  on  the  corresponding  last 
half-year.  The  traffic  is  much  increasing,  and  railway  pro- 
perty within  the  last  year  has  greatly  improved.  Shares  are, 
consequently,  rising  in  the  market,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  present  appearances,  the  prosperity  of  railways 
for  the  present  will  be  uninterrupted.  Although  the  railway 
interest  is  too  strong  to  fear  any  attack,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  in  many  respects 
desirable  that,  whenever  the  Act  of  1844  becomes  the  subject 
of  discussion,  with  a  view  to  its  provisions  being  carried  out, 
those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  its  success  should 
take  the  initiative  in  its  settlement ;  for  if  such  a  change  as  we 
have  been  discussing  shall  ever  be  eflfected,  it  must  be  by  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  two  parties  to  the  bargain — the 
public  on  one  side,  and  the  great  bulk  of  railway  companies  on 
the  other. 
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PART   III -THE   GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Opposition  to  Oovenunent  Interferenot  m 
Commercial  Affairs — Change  of  his  Opinion  in  regard  to  Bailwmyt 
— Extract  from  his  Speech  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill 
— Improvement  iu  Railway  Legislation— Bills  for  Non-paying  Lines 
at  one  time  refused — Railways  that  would  have  been  revised  legis- 
lative Sanction  had  tlie  Trutli  been  known — ^The  Value  of  a  Biiil- 
way  to  its  Shareholders  no  criterion  of  its  Value  to  the  Country — 
The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln  Company — The  Select 
Committee  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament — ^Asaiatance  from  the 
State  in  constructing  Railways  tlmtwill  not  pay — Cheaply  con- 
structed Railways — Lord  Campbell's  Act — Comparatively  small 
Loss  to  Companies  by  Accidents— Refreshment  Rooms. 


If  there  ever  existed  an  English  statesman,  the  leading  oha* 
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work  which,  if  necessary  at  all,  ought  to  have  been  left  to  private 
enterprise,  but  having  been  undertaken  by  Government  was 
necessarily  a  failure ;  how  it  became  a  concern  utterly  bankrupt, 
supported  by  the  public  purse ;  and  that  the  Government  would 
be  only  too  happy  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  make  a  present  of  it  to 
any  joint-stock  company  who  would  accept  it  and  undertake  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed.  The  under- 
taking, he  would  say,  had,  however,  one  useful  result;  it 
served  as  a  warning  to  that  and  every  succeeding  Govern- 
ment not  to  undertake  the  management  of  such  affairs,  opposed, 
as  such  a  proceeding  was,  to  all  the  political  traditions  of  the 
country. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  early  part  of  our  railway  progress, 
had  great  dependence  on  competition,  and,  perhaps,  did  more 
than  any  other  man  then  living  to  promote  in  this  country 
railway  extension.  In  1839,  however,  he,  with  the  present 
Earl  of  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  were  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  railway  communication  of  the  country,  and 
from  that  period  his  views  appear  to  have  undergone  a  change, 
or  at  least  considerable  modification,  in  reference  to  the  benefits 
the  country  would  derive  from  competing  lines.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  returned  to  power  in  1841,  and  in  1842  commenced  that 
series  of  commercial  reform  measures,  with  which  his  name 
will  be  for  ever  associated,  and  one  of  these  was  the  Railway 
Act  of  1844.  He  must  at  that  time  have  had  great  doubts  as 
to  the  soundness  of  our  system,  and  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility at  some  future  day,  of  our  national  policy  being  reversed, 
and  that  the  Legislature  should  desire  to  be  in  a  position 
to  claim  from  the  companies  the  possession  of  the  rail- 
ways —  not  in  the  exercise  of  an  abstract  right,  but  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  carrying  out  a  duly  settled  contract. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  appeared  then  to  have  some  forebodings  not 
only  of  the  vast  waste  of  capital  that  would  be  incurred  in 
constructing  unnecessary  lines,  but  the  ineflBcient  remedy  it 
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would  afford  for  the  many  evils  complained  of;  he  knew, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  to  make  competition  in  all  respects 
effectual,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  competitors 
to  prevent  combination,  and,  on  the  other,  that  every  unne- 
cessary line  laid  down  would  be,  in  many  respects,  not  only 
a  wanton  waste  of  the  national  wealth,  but  a  great  injury  to 
the .  shareholders  in  the  old  lines.  At  this  time,  however, 
there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Government 
taking  more  direct  and  immediate  measures  to  bring  about 
the  transfer  of  railways  from  the  companies  to  the  State.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  we  have  seen,  stated  in  the  House  that  '*  gen- 
tlemen of  great  experience  and  intelligence  had  advised  the 
immediate  purchase  of  the  railways;  but,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  system,  he  could  not  advise  such  a  course."  At  that  time 
there  were  scarcely  2000  miles  of  railway  in  the  kingdom,  not 
the  one-sixth  of  their  present  extent,  and  as  it  never  was  con- 
templated that  Government  should  make  the  lines,  Sir  Robert 
Feel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  appear  to  have  concurred  in  opinion 
that  it  would  require  about  twenty-one  years  to  complete  our 
railway  system,  or  at  least  so  far  to  complete  it  that  the  subject 
could  be  properly  dealt  with  by  Parliament.  "  The  ques- 
tion," said  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
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or  part  of  the  Government,  the  directors  of  railway  concerns ; 
that  was  not  the  ohject  of  the  bill ;  bat  seeing  that  there  was 
a  yast  number  of  new  railway  projects  that  were  about  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  seeing  that  there  was  a 
power  of  taking  land,  and  a  monopoly  with  respect  to  con- 
yeyance  and  communication,  the  Legislature  should  have  the 
power  of  purchasing,  after  a  certain  period,  after  giving,  due 
notice  thereof  to  the  parties  concerned.  They  were  about  to 
say  to  the  railway  companies,  *  You  shall  not  have  a  permanent 
monopoly  against  the  public,  but,  after  a  Umited  number  of 
years,  we  give  you  notice  we  shall  have  the  option  of  purchasing 
your  property/  It  had  been  said  that  this  was  a  hasty  legis- 
lative effort  on  the  part  of  Government.  Why,  the  whole  of 
the  Third  Beport  of  the  Railway  Committee,  which  was  printed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  was  one  continuous  notice  of 
the  measures  the  Government  had  now  brought  forward."  It 
is  pretty  clear  from  the  foregoing  extract  what  were  the  opinions 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  subject,  viz. : — That  the  possession 
of  the  railways  by  the  companies  should  be  only  probational ; 
that  the  system  should  undergo  revision  at  a  future  time,  that 
time  being  fixed  at  twenty-one  years  from  that  date ;  that  the 
Legislature  would  by  that  time  have  suflBcient  data  on  which  to 
form  a  sound  judgment,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  could  the 
nation  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  which  of  the  two 
systems  was  the  better.  The  Legislature  of  1844  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  facts  and  soundness  of  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  support  of  their  views,  and 
passed  the  bill,  thus  leaving  to  the  Legislature  of  1865  the 
task  of  completing  that  investigation  which  they  had  so  well  com- 
menced. The  doubts  and  diflBculties  which  existed  twenty  years 
ago,  when  so  little,  comparatively,  was  known  about  the  man- 
agement of  railways,  ought  now  no  longer  to  exist.  Aided  by 
the  light  which  such  a  long  experience  has  given  us  of  the 
working  of  our  own  system,  the  Legislature  should  now  be 
able  to  form  a  judgment  whether  or  not  it  is  the  best  that 
could  be  adopted  to  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  comma- 
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nity,  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  nation  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent. 

Great  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  in  railway  legis- 
lation. Some  years  ago,  before  a  company  could  obtain  their 
Act,  they  were  obliged  *'to  prove  their  traflBc;"  and  the  great 
test  of  the  necessity  of  a  railway  was  whether  or  not  it  woold 
'*  pay."  If  it  were  a  beneficial  investment  for  the  proprietors, 
it  must  be  so  for  the  public ;  but  if  it  would  not  give  the 
proprietors  a  fair  return,  then  its  construction  could  be  only  a 
public  loss :  these  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  promoters  of 
a  bill  claimed  the  assent  of  Parliament,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  tests.  Now,  if  this  principle  was  sound,  it  followed  that 
any  line  that  did  not  pay  should  never  have  been  constmcted 
— an  axiom  i^uite  true,  no  doubt,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders  were  concerned,  but  quite  a  different  matter  as 
regards  those  of  the  public.  Where  would  have  been  our 
original  Great  Western  and  its  eight  hundred  and  odd  miles  of 
tributary  lines,  and  all  our  communication  throughout  the  West 
of  England  ?  Where  our  South-Eastem  and  its  250  miles, 
securing  communication  between  the  metropolis  and  the  Con* 
tinent?  Where  our  Great  Eastern,  with  its  600  miles  of 
niilway,  and  all  our  communication  with  the  eastern  coanties 
and  the  eastern  coast?     Nay,  more,  take  our  London  and 
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Parliament  next  granted  competing  lines,  which  reduced  many 
of  the  old  lines  to  a  non-paying  point.  This,  according  to  the 
legislative  opinion  of  that  day,  destroyed  all  their  public  use- 
fulness; but  to  be  in  any  way  consistent,  the  Legislature  should 
have  required  all  such  non-paying  lines  to  be  closed. 

But  there  was  not  the  slightest  truth  in  this  now  defunct  legis- 
lative principle,  nor  any  connection  whatever  between  the  divi- 
dends to  the  shareholders  and  the  advantage  to  the  public  ? 
Could  we  dispense  better  with  the  services  the  Great  Western 
renders  to  the  public,  because  it  only  pays  3  per  cent,  to  their 
shareholders,  than  with  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  which  pays 
7  per  cent.  ?  Would  the  population  of  the  eastern  counties 
have  any  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  abolition  of  the  Great 
Eastern,  as  it  only  pays  2  per  cent,  to  its  shareholders, 
whereas  the  Midland  pays  6  per  cent. ;  or  have  the  inhabitants 
of  Dover,  and  all  the  towns  in  the  south-eastern  district  of 
England,  gained  the  less,  because  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  which,  as  yet,  pays  but  a  mere  trifle  to  their  share- 
holders, was  made,  in  addition  to  the  South-Eastem,  which 
pays  4}  per  cent,  to  their  shareholders,  whilst  the  public  have 
not  the  less  gained  by  increased  accommodation  and  reduction 
of  charges  ? 

The  soundness  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Legislature,  for  a 
long  time,  acted  in  refusing  to  permit  the  construction  of  a  line 
unless  there  was  a  traflBc  "  proved  to  be  remunerative,"  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  examination.  It  was  assumed,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  if  the  traflBc  was  not  suflBcient  to  be  profitable  to  the  share- 
holders, the  line  could  not  be  wanted  by  the  public.  Now,  what- 
ever plausible  grounds  there  might  have  been  for  this  assumption 
if  railways  were  constructed  at  the  same  cost  throughout  the 
kingdom,  it  is  reduced  to  nothing  when  we  consider  that  the 
physical  diflBculties  in  the  construction  of  some  lines  are  sa 
great,  and  those  lines  of  the  greatest  commercial  consequence, 
not  merely  to  their  respective  localities,  but  the  kingdom  at 
large,  that  they  never  would  have  been  constructed  bad  their 
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cost  of  construction  been  foreseen.  Take^  for  instance,  the 
group  of  railways  amalgamated  under  the  title  of  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincoln,  running  through  the  most  popa- 
lous  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  having  an  invested  capital 
amounting  to  nearly  twelve  millions,  and  a  revenue  of  upwards 
of  750,000/.  per  annum.  The  traffic  per  mile  exceeds  that  of 
four-fiflhs  of  any  one  of  all  the  other  lines  in  the  kingdom,  and 
nearly  equals  some  of  our  greatest  trunk  lines;  but  the  ex- 
penditure incurred  by  this  company  was  enormous.  There  is 
one  tunnel  alone  between  Manchester  and  Sheffield  three  and  a 
quarter  miles  long,  double  in  length  to  that  of  any  other  in  the 
kingdom.  The  works  were  of  a  very  expensive  nature,  so  that 
scarcely  any  traffic  could  repay  such  an  expenditure  as  has  been 
here  incurred,  and  tlie  company  scarcely  pays  1  per  cent,  to  thdr 
shareholders ;  but  is  there  less  necessity,  so  far  as  the  public 
interests  are  concerned,  for  railway  communication  throughout 
these  densely  populated  districts,  or  between  such  great  manu- 
facturing towns  as  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  because  the 
railway  by  which  the  traffic  is  maintained  pays  little  or  nothing 
to  the  shareholders  ?  This  lino  would  never  have  received  Par- 
liamentary sanction  had  a  correct  estimate  of  the  traffic  and 
cost  of  the  railway  been  made,  nor  would  it  have  ever  come 
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The  greatest  advance  in  railway  legislation  of  late  years, 
is  that  which  took  place  in  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  from  both 
Houses,  to  stop  the  influx  of  railways  into  London,  and  lay 
down  a  genera]  plan  by  which  London  and  its  suburbs  should  be 
sufficiently  supplied  with  railway  accommodation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  duly  protected  from  hostile  invasion,  as  it  may  well  be 
termed,  on  the  other ;  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  same 
principle  that  is  acted  on  in  regard  to  the  metropolis  will 
be  applied  equally  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  it 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  all  parties  concerned,  by  pre- 
venting useless  contests,  stopping  in  limine  wild  projects,  and 
saving  both  to  old  and  new  companies  vast  sums  of  money 
that  will  otherwise  be  squandered  away  in  contests  before 
Parliamentary  Committees.  Without  any  reference  whatever 
to  the  scheme  of  the  Government  purchase  of  the  railways, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  most  desirable  that  some  general 
plan  should  be  sketched  out  of  what  is  wanting  for  the 
country  at  large,  as  was  done  in  the  session  of  1863  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
jected railways  for  the  metropolis;  a  joint  committee,  com- 
posed of  members  from  both  Houses,  sitting  for  a  few  weeks 
and  having  heard  the  best  evidence  to  be  adduced  on  such  a 
subject,  would  be  perfectly  competent  to  define  what  lines 
they  considered  necessary  to  complete  our  system  for  the 
present ;  and  there  would  be  enough  of  competitors  to  carry 
out  all  that  such  a  committee  would  deem  necessary. 

Our  actual  want  at  the  present  time  is  the  completion  of  our 
railway  system,  the  links  to  be  let  in,  in  the  unfinished  network, 
thrown  over  the  country,  and  the  attention  of  promoters,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  metropolitan  lines,  to  be  directed  to  what  railways  the 
country  yet  requires.  It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  a  railway 
map  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  see  that  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  totally  unprovided  with  railways  ;  many  districts  are 
so  mountainous,  and  so  thinly  populated,  that,  during  the  present 
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generatioD,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  that  want  being  supplied ; 
but  there  are  many  populous  districts  totally  without  railway 
accommodation,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  cost  that  would 
attend  their  construction.  As  we  have  already  noted,  some 
of  the  most  important  and  useful  lines  in  the  country  would 
never  have  been  made,  had  the  shareholders  foreseen  the 
results  of  their  several  speculations,  unless  they  had  received 
from  the  State  substantial  assistance  in  their  oonstmction. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  in  such  cases^  the  Legislature  would 
have  allowed  the  country  to  be  without  railways;  but,  con- 
sidering them  in  the  light  of  great  industrial  works  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  nation,  would  have 
given  such  support,  in  some  form  or  other,  such  as  would  have  en* 
sured  their  construction.  The  State  has  already  done  so  in  some 
instances  in  Ireland,  and  the  same  principle  would,  I  presume,  be 
acted  on  in  England,  if  such  a  course  should  be  considered  con- 
ducive to  the  national  welfare.  The  Legislature,  as  we  have  seen 
at  one  time,  considered,  that  if  a  railway  would  be  a  loss  to  its 
shareholders,  it  would  also  be  a  loss  to  the  country,  and  would 
not  allow  it  to  bo  made.  That  opinion  has  been  so  far  modified, 
that  they  consider  it  quite  a  secondary  matter,  whether  a 
railway  pays  the  shareholders  or  not     It  is  not  clear,  however. 
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mentary  and  other  expenses  are  lessened  to  the  companies,  the 
public  will  derive  a  proportional  advantage  by  the  reduction  in 
fares  and  charges ;  the  companies,  they  say,  can  then  afford  to 
carry  for  less :  but  all  companies  charge  as  much  in  every  case 
as  they  can,  just  as  private  individuals  do.  The  New  Biver 
Company,  whose  100/.  share  sells  for  18,000/.,  paying  off 
their  original  capital  each  year  five  times  over,  cannot  **  afford  " 
to  sell  their  water  for  less  to  the  public  than  another  company 
not  paying  their  expenses ;  if  the  public  on  the  one  hand  lose 
nothing  by  any  expense  a  company  may  be  put  to,  so,  on  the 
other,  they  gain  nothing  by  any  saving  the  company  can  effect; 
all  is  reduced  to  one  dead  level,  without  the  prospect  of  bene- 
ficial change  to  either  one  party  or  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  serious  evils  inherent  in  our  present 
system,  and  altogether  inseparable  from  it,  is  the  number  of 
frightful  accidents  that  happen  during  the  summer  months, 
which,  in  the  great  rafljority  of  cases,  can  be  traced  to  the 
deficient  arrangements  of  directors  and  managers;  and  this 
happens  more  especially  to  those  companies  which  pay  very 
small  dividends,  and  whose  directors  are  naturally  anxious  to 
increase  them  :  the  result  is  an  ineflBcient,  badly  paid,  and  over- 
worked staff  of  ofl&cers  and  men,  a  road  kept  in  bad  repair,  and 
the  rolling-stock  in  many  cases  quite  unfit  for  use.  When  acci- 
dents happen  from  causes  of  this  nature,  the  sufferers,  or  their 
representatives,  can  recover  damages  against  the  offending 
company.  But  last  year  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  only  rejected  by  a  small  majority,  to  change  the 
common  law  of  England  in  favour  of  railway  proprietors! 
The  allegation  was,  that  they  suffer  a  heavy  loss  from  the  ope- 
ration of  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  by  which  they  were  compelled 
to  compensate,  so  far  as  money  could  compensate,  widows  and 
orphans,  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  deaths  of  their  husbands 
or  fathers,  when  caused  by  negligence.  The  companies  thought 
it  unjust,  thnt  when  a  valuable  Hfe  was  lost  through  the 
criminal  negligence  of  their  servants,  they  should   be  bound 
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tx)  make  up  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  the  loss  to  his 
family.  They  contended,  that  beyond  a  certain  sum,  a  traveller 
should  be  bound  to  value  his  life  when  starting  on  a  jouroej, 
and  pay  a  premium  accordingly,  to  enable  bis  relations  to 
recover  damages  in  case  of  death.  Putting  aside  the  align- 
ments pro  and  con  in  this  matter,  it  must  be  pretty  obvioas, 
that,  looking  at  the  practical  e£fects  of  this  bill  on  railway 
finances,  the  companies  can  have  but  little  to  complain  of.  We 
know  that  the  average  expenses  of  the  companies  amount  to 
2^.  Id.  per  train  mile ;  and  all  the  losses  that  they  sustain,  not 
only  by  compensating  parties  for  personal  injuries,  but  also  for 
loss  and  damage  to  goods,  amount  to  one  halfpenny  out  of  the 
28,  Id. ;  they  do  not  object  to  paying  for  loss  and  damage 
to  goods,  nor  to  a  fixed  sum,  where  lives  are  lost  by  the 
culpable  negligence  of  their  servants.  All  they  would  gain, 
then,  by  the  abolition  of  Lord  Campbeirs  bill,  and  substitutiDg 
their  own,  could  not  reduce  their  expenditure  more  than  half 
a  farthintj  per  train  mile  ! 

The  popular  belief  has  been,  that  the  heavy  damages 
awarded  against  companies  form  so  large  an  item  in  their 
expenditure,  as  to  be  no  small  protection  to  the  public,  by 
increasing  tlie  vigilance  and  caution  of  the  companies  against 
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ditare,  inrhen  the  carriages  are  in  that  state ;  they  may  serve 
their  purpose  so  long  as  nothing  occurs  to  test  their  strength, 
but  when  that  is  once  tested,  a  catastrophe  is  the  result. 
Had  there  not  been  undue  economy  in  another  department, 
that  should  have  provided  for  the  proper  superintendence  of 
the  line,  and  the  hands  necessary  to  execute  needful  works,  and 
had  the  fences  been  in  proper  order,  the  accident  in  question 
could  not  have  happened.  Again,  on  the  18th  July  last, 
another  frightful  accident  happened  on  this  line,  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  Bradford  Station;  the  engine  lurched  over  and 
dashed  down  a  steep  embankment,  dragging  all  the  train  after  iL 
The  stoker  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  great  many  dreadfully 
injured.  "  The  permanent  way,"  says  the  report  in  the  papers, 
**  was  in  too  weak  a  condition  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
train,  and  this  weakness  resulted  simply  from  the  rotten  con- 
dition of  the  sleepers,  many  of  which  were  broken  and  the 
metals  torn  up." 

So  in  regard  to  accidents  on  other  lines.  Sometimes 
they  result  from  the  employment  of  servants  totally  unfit 
for  their  situation,  but  engaged  at  low  wages;  at  other  times, 
there  are  not  suflBcient  to  do  the  work  ;  take,  for  instance, 
the  following  paragraph  that  went  the  round  of  the  papers  last 
autumn  without  contradiction : — 

**  Railway  Servants.— At  the  Oxford  City  Court  yesterday, 
before  Mr.  J.  R.  Carr  and  a  full  bench  of  magistrates,  Philip 
Tuttey,  an  engine-driver,  and  Elijah  Weatley,  a  fireman  in  the 
employ  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  were  brought 
up  in  custody,  charged,  on  the  information  of  Mr.  Wright,  the 
superintendent  of  the  locomotive  department  between  Oxford 
and  Reading,  with  being  drunk  while  on  duty.  The  evidence 
showed  that  early  yesterday  morning  the  defendants  were  in 
charge  of  an  empty  luggage  train,  proceeding  from  Paddington 
to  Oxford.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Culham  station  they 
were  detained  four  hours,  in  consequence  of  a  pointsman 
having  neglected  his  duty,  and  caused  two  trucks  to  be  thrown 
off  the  line.  The  defendants  partook  somewhat  freely  of  ale 
and  rum  in  the  interim,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Oxford,  at  about 
half-past  five  a.m.,    Weatley  was  found  lying  drunk  on   the 
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foot-plate  of  the  engine.  Tuttey  was  too  much  iDtoxicated  to 
render  it  prudent  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  take  further  charge 
of  the  train.  Tuttey  had  be>en  in  the  company's  service  fifteoi 
years,  and  until  this  happened  his  conduct  had  been  irreproach- 
able. Weatley  had  only  acted  as  a  fireman  for  a  fortnight 
Both  defendants  alleged  that  during  the  past  week  they  had 
been  so  hardly  worked  as  to  be  only  able  to  obtain  sixteen 
hours'  repose^  which  so  exhausted  them  that  the  drink  they  had 
taken  produced  the  effect  above  alluded  to.  In  answer  to  the 
Bench,  they  said  that  the  average  working  hours  of  engine- 
drivers  and  firemen  on  the  line  "^ eve  fourteen  hours  daily. 
These  statements,  which  were  uncontradicted,  drew  forth  strong 
observations  from  some  of  the  magistrates.  The  defendants 
were  fined  15^.,  including  costs,  with  the  alternative  of  fourteen 
days'  imprisonment." 

Now  if  a  company— like  the  Great  Western,  and  other  com- 
panies similarly  situated— are  obliged  to  resort  to  such  means 
to  eke  out  the  miserable  dividends  they  pay  to  their  proprietors, 
it  more  strongly  proves  the  utterly  false  position  in  which 
directors  are  placed  between  the  public  and  their  shareholders. 
The  amount  the  companies  pay  per  annum  per  train  mile  for 
loss  of  life  and  personal  injury  to  their  passengers,  caused  by 
the  neglect  of  their  servants,  amounts,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
to  one  farthing  out  of  the  2s,  7d.;  but  the  traffic  charges  and 
maintenance  of  ways  and  works  amount  to  one  shilling  and 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  a  passenger  is  either  killed  or 
injured  on  a  railway,  not  owing  either  to  any  fault  of  his  or  the 
company,  but  to  some  unforeseen  accident,  the  company  pays  no- 
thing. If  the  State,  however,  at  some  future  time  undertake  the 
charge  of  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  against  unavoidable  accidents,  and 
that  the  payment  of  the  fare  should  be  considered,  at  the  same 
time,  an  insurance  against  death  or  accident.  Suppose  each 
farthing  paid  per  mile  by  the  several  classes  to  represent  an 
insurance  for  100/.  in  case  of  death,  or  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  personal  injury.  This,  I  consider,  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

The  refreshment  department  at  our  railway  stations  is  by  far 
the  worst  of  any  in  Europe.  On  many  lines,  it  is  absolutely  a 
national  disgrace;  squabs  of  pork  lie  offered  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  season,  old  three-cornered  jam  puSs, 
fossil  sandwiches,  sausages  concealed  in  heavy  pastry,  are 
liumorously  but  very  truly  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Satur- 
day Review,  as  the  staple  food  provided  for  railway  travellers 
in  England.  Nor  is  the  drink  better;  there  is  a  curious 
brown  dilution  of  chicory — or  imitation  of  chicory — sold  as 
coflfee ;  but  it  is  not  even  good  chicory.  As  for  drinkable 
tea,  it  is  a  beverage  altogether  unknown  at  our  railway 
stations. 

*'  If  it  is  asked,"  says  the  Saturday  Review,  "  what  it  is 
that  is  wanted,  we  can  only  reply  that  we  want,  at  the  best 
Enj^lish  stations,  something  like  what  we  get  at  a  bad  bu^et  in 
France.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  furnish  coffee  made 
of  foreign  berries — not  of  roots  and  beans— plenty  of  good 
fresh  milk,  fresh  rolls,  and  pats  of  cool,  clean  butter.  The 
more  aspiring  stations  might  go  as  high  as  tea,  made  recently 
of  an  honest  black  foreign  leaf;  but  this,  we  know,  is  going 
too  far.  'J'he  coffee,  and  rolls  and  butter,  are  what  we  must  ask 
for,  because  then  there  would  always  be  something  on  which  we 
could  rely  ;  and  if  other  people  wanted  to  eat  their  puffs,  and 
pies,  and  concealed  sausages,  they  might.  But  if  the  reform 
were  to  be  sweeping  and  universal,  the  whole  style  of  thing 
might  be  changed,  and  there  might  be  the  variety,  the  quick- 
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ness,  and  the  cleanliness  of  such  buffets  as  those  of  Macon  and 
Lyons.  There  is,  indeed,  a  long  way  from  where  we  ni*e  u> 
where  we  sliould  be  then,  and  we  do  not  expect  such  a  wide 
interval  to  be  passed  over  very  quickly.  It  seems  as  if  there 
were  some  inherent  incapacity  in  Englishmen  to  keep  huffeU. 
We  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  traveller  who  went  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada.  He 
wished  to  eat  and  drink  with  decency  and  comfort.  Time  after 
time  he  was  disappointed.  Everywhere  there  was  the  usual 
English  management — the  old  original  pork  pie  and  imitation 
chicory.  At  last,  and  as  it  happened,  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
he  got  to  a  station  where  there  was  a  refreshment-room  after  a 
very  diflfereut  pattern.  All  was  neatness  and  order.  The 
things  to  eat  were  eatable,  and  the  things  to  drink  were  drink- 
able. The  enchanted  traveller  descended,  established  himself 
in  the  refreshment-room,  and  determined  to  pass  the  Sunday 
there.  lie  knew  that  if  he  went  farther,  he  would  be  sure  to 
fare  worse ;  and  a  very  pleasant,  though  rather  quiet,  Sunday  he 
passed  with  his  host,  who  was,  of  course,  a  Frenchman.  How 
sincerely  every  Englishman  must  wish  that  such  a  being  could 
come  to  this  country,  to  preside  over  an  exceptional  refresh- 
ment-room !  English  managers  of  these  places  know  no 
better,  and,  unfortunately,  they  find  their  own  villanous 
arrangements  highly  profitable.  They  have  a  monopoly,  and 
the  dura  AntjUtrum  H'la  are  found  to  endure,  and  even  to 
desire,  the  squabs  and  the  concealed  sausages.  So  the  money 
comes  in,  and  tlie  Hdministrators  not  only  make  money  for 
themselves,  but  are  able  to  pay  a  good  rent  to  the  railway 
company.     This  satisfies  tlie  directors,  who  do  not  conceive 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  neglect  on  the  part  of  railway  com- 
panies that  has  caused  a  stronger  feeling  of  indignation  than 
their  refusal  to  provide  means  of  communication  between  the 
passengers  and  the  guard,  and  the  frightful  murder  on  the  North 
London  line  last  year  has  very  much  increased  that  feeling. 

Our  carriage  accommodation  requires  complete  revision ;  by 
providing  open  compartments,  as  well  as  separate  sleeping 
compartments  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them— some 
carriages  being  made  in  this  fashion  and  others  in  that — all 
parties  would  be  satisfied. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here  to  enter  on  any  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  the  benefits  that  would  be  derived  by  the 
country  from  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
in  the  management  of  our  railways;  with  us  it  has  never  been 
made  a  party  question,  and  those  who  have  most  widely  differed 
in  politics,  have  from  time  to  time  joined  cordially  together  in 
an  endeavour  to  effect  beneficial  changes  in  the  system  we 
have  now  to  consider. 

How  should  railways  be  managed  were  they  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  ? 

1st.  Should  they  be  leased  out  to  companies? 

2nd.  Should  their  management  be  entrusted  to  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

3rd.  If  not,  should  Government  have  a  limited  control  over 
the  management  of  affiiirs  ? 

4th.  If  none  of  these  three  courses  should  be  thought 
expedient,  to  whom  should  their  management  be  entrusted  ? 

These  are  questions  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  before 
entering  on  their  consideration,  it  is  desirable  to  notice  what 
Parliament  has  done  of  late  years  in  regard  to  a  reduction  of 
taxation,  which  largely  affects  the  present  subject. 

The  whole  course  of  our  commercial  policy  for  the  last 
twenty- two  years  has  been  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  taxation 
on  the  ncccssanes  of  life.     This  policy  was  iunngurated  by  the 
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late  Sir  Robert  Poel  when  at  the  head  of  the  Goveniinent,  and 
has  been  coutinucd  by  his  successors  in  ofiSce  down  to  the 
present  time. 

This  policy  is  now  clearly  understood,  and  consistently 
carried  out ;  if  the  thirty  millions  and  upwards  sterling  per 
annum  that  we  pay  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  to  railway 
companies  were  paid  by  us  to  Government  in  the  form  of  direct 
taxation,  as  we  pay  postage,  the  tariff  for  passengers  and 
merchandise  would  undergo  the  strictest  scrutiny  ;  and,  unless 
I  have  greatly  deceived  myself,  it  would  appear  beyond  con- 
troversy that  the  principle  on  which  that  tariff  was  founded, 
although  perfectly  sound  as  regards  the  principle  of  commerce 
as  carried  on  by  private  individuals,  was  utterly  opposed  to  oar 
modern  principles  of  taxation,  and  would  accordingly  undeigo 
the  strictest  revision. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  on  trial,  tbat  a  great  re- 
duction in  the  chiu-ges  would  have  the  same  financial  result, 
as  affects  the  receipts  on  railways,  as  similar  measures  bad 
on  the  duty  derived  from  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  articles 
of  daily  consumption,  and  on  the  postage  on  letters. 

How,  then,  might  we  imagine  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  deal  with  railways  ?  It  would  be  impossible  to 
sufjpusi-  any  (ItpitrtniriU  in  which  a  great  n^duction  in  ch&rgci 
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the  railways  last  year,  after  paying  working  expenses,  which 
amounted  to  forty-eight  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts,  was  six- 
teen millions ;  and,  assuming  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  reduce  the  fares  and  charges  to  one- third  of  their  pre- 
sent average  amount,  instead  of  the  one-sixth  that  Sir  Bowland 
Hill  carried  out  in  the  Post  OflBce,  the  deficiency  in  the  rail- 
way revenue  for  some  years  could  not  be  calculated  at  a  less 
rate  than  five  millions  per  annum ;  and  how  would  this 
deficiency  be  made  up  ?  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  wise 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  country  to  submit  to  an  addition  to 
the  income  tax  to  have  such  a  reform  carried  out.  The  carriage 
of  letters  is  surely  not  more  important  than  that  of  the  whole 
population,  and  of  all  on  or  by  which  that  population  lives. 
But  would  the  country  submit  to  an  addition  of  five  millions 
to  the  income  tax  for  any  object  v>hatever?  I  think  that 
may  be  greatly  doubted.  We  have  a  great  dislike  to  direct 
taxation,  people  generally  prefer  paying  double  or  treble  the 
amount  in  indirect  taxation.  In  the  hypothetical  case  I  am 
assuming,  if  the  traflBc  were  no  more  than  doubled,  the  nation 
would  be  a  great  gainer  by  the  change,  although  the  five 
millions  would  still  be  paid  by  the  nation  in  the  aggregate — 
one  part  of  the  nation  that  previously  paid  the  whole  of  the 
tax,  would  now  pay  ouly  the  half  for  the  same  service  rendered 
by  the  railways,  and  the  other  half  would  be  paid  by  a  new 
class  who  previously  had  been  unable  to  use  them.  This  shows 
the  benefit  of  direct  taxation  to  a  limited  extent  when  judi- 
ciously applied. 

If  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  undergoes  a  change — 
and  a  change  it  must  assuredly  undergo,  sooner  or  later,  if 
the  principles  in  the  Act  are  sound — some  future  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  will  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
this  important  question.  Let  us,  for  the  present,  assume 
this  to  be  so ;  how  will  that  future  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  deal  with  the  subject?  He  will  be  able  to 
tell  how,  in  times  long  gone  by,  a  President  of  the  Board  of 
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Trade  designed  a  total  reorganization  of  our  nulway  system, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  that  design  into  effect  he 
succeeded,  after  encountering  the  most  formidable  opposi- 
tion, in  making  a  commencement  of  this  great  work ;  that  he 
laid  the  foundations  broad  and  deep,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  to  other  hands  in  more  favourable  times  the  task  of 
raising  the  superstructure  and  completing  the  work. 

That  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  task  will  be  a  very  easy 
one,  when  the  public  mind  is  prepared  for  such  a  change ;  bat 
many  years  may  possibly  elapse,  and  hundreds  of  millions 
bo  paid  in  railway  charges,  before  the  attention  of  the  public 
is  directed  to  this  subject  from  any  influential  quarter;  bat  it 
will  one  day  be  known  that  in  1865  an  Act  of  Parliameot 
came  into  force,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  fares  and 
freightage  on  all  railways  throughout  the  country  might 
have  been  reduced  two-thirds  without  any  charge  whatever  to 
the  public,  and  the  difference  to  the  shareholders  made  up  by 
the  substitution  of  national  for  private  credit;  the  sure  and 
comparatively  unfluctuating  credit  of  the  State  for  thouuccrtain 
and  ever  changing  credit  of  commercial  undertakings. 

It.  may  be  said  that  to  reduce  the  fares  to  one-third  of  their 
present  amount  instead  of  one-sixth,  as  in  the  case  of  postage, 
wfiulJ  uiily  <  Ht  et  a  comprouiisc  of  the  <nit'bri<ni,  tiad  thai  di0 
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three  farthings,  a  halfpenny,  and  a  farthing  per  mile,  with 
return  tickets,  and  a  liberal  allowance  for  time,  I  think  com- 
paratively few  persons  having  business  to  transact  would  be  /^ 
prevented  from  travelling,  but  the  increase  would  not,  probably,  ,  itA 
be  more  than  threefold  for  some  years  to  come.  I9  >,  > 

In  considering  this  part  of  the  project,  it  must  be  clearly  kept  in      A#4<v 
view  that,  although  the  public  accommodation  should  be  the  first     /f\>%^ 
consideration,  its  financial  success  should  be  undoubtedly  the     ^r  ^ 
second,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mere  wanton  sacrifice  of  revenue  to      ^ 
make  large  reductions  in  charges  not  appreciated  by  the  public, 
and  which  they  did  not  require.    If,  for  instance,  it  was  proposed 
to  reduce  the  penny  postage  to  a  halfpenny  postage,  so  far  from 
such  a  reduction  being  hailed  as  a  boon,  it  would,  I  believe,  be 
denounced  as  a  very  foolish  measure,  throwing  away  a  million 
and  a  half  of  revenue,  perhaps,  without  any  appreciable  good 
to  any  one.     The  present  postage  rates  but  rarely  prevent  any 
person  from  writing  that  has  a  wish  to  do  so ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  circulars,  the  increase  would  be  very  slight.     It 
has  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  transmission  by  post  of 
printed  circulars,  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each,  with 
halfpenny  stamps,  would  pay  better  than  with  penny  stamps, 
and  so  far  the  change  might  be  an  improvement. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fare  is  not  the  only  expense 
in  travelling;  there  are  many  other  expenses,  and,  what  is  often 
to  some  persons  more  valuable,  the  loss  of  time — which  is  money; 
consequently,  if  travelling  for  long  distances  were  perfectly  free 
to  business  men,  the  loss  of  time  and,  to  all,  the  expenses  of 
hotels,  would  act  as  a  considerable  preventive.  The  first-class 
fare,  for  instance,  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  400  miles,  is 
at  present  £3  10«.,  and  although  that  might  be  reduced  by 
two  thirds,  which  would  of  course  cause  a  great  increase  of 
travellers,  yet  the  hotel  expenses  and  loss  of  time  would  always 
be  effective  in  preventing  an  increase  in  ordinary  travelling  in 
anything  approaching  to  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  of 
letters  under  the  reformed  system.     There  would  be  a  very 
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great  increase  in  the  number  of  third-class  passengers  by  the 
Parliamentary  trains  ;  there  are  no  return  tickets  given  at  pre- 
sent, so  that  travellers  by  that  class  who  would  use  a  return 
ticket,  would  travel  at  about  one-Jifth  of  the  present  fare ;  their 
tirafi.  Mtjbeing  very  valuable,  and  their  expenses  for  lodging, 
&;c.,  but  light,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  vast  increase 
that  would  take  place  with  that  class  of  travellers. 

If  the  regular,  safe,  and  cheap  conveyance  of  our  letters  and 
papers  is  to  us  a  matter  of  such  importance,  of  how  much  more 
importance  to  us  is  the  whole  of  our  inland  traffic  as  carried  on 
by  the  railways  of  the  country?  The  one  is  represented  in  a 
money  point  of  view  by  three  millions  and  a  half  sterling* 
and  the  other  by  ten  times  that  sum :  to  the  one  we 
entrust  merely  our  correspondence,  to  the  other  our  lives  and 
property.  The  charges,  regulations,  and  management  of  the 
one  is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  nation  through  its 
Legislature,  and  its  working  devoted  solely  to  the  public  good: 
the  charges,  regulations,  and  management  of  the  other  are 
independent  of  the  nation,  the  Legislature,  and  the  executive, 
and  are  under  the  solo  control  of  the  directors,  and  all  con- 
siderations for  the  public  are  sacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  the 
largest  dividend  for  their  shareholders.  In  a  word,  both 
systems  are   monopolies   carried  on   for  purposes   sotuewlut 
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prices  to  that  rate ;  but  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out 
such  a  law,  we  do  the  best  we  can  under  the  circumstances — 
we  promote  competition  and,  so  far  as  we  can,  extend  free  trade. 
So  long  as  we  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  apply 
free- trade  principles  as  a  complete  remedy  where  they  are  not 
applicable,  we  do  well,  and  no  test  can  be  more  simple  than 
that  of  their  applicability.  Is  there  a  likelihood  of  a  suflS- 
cient  number  of  competitors  coming  into  the  field  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  combination  ?  If  that  question  cannot  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  there  is  not  a  free-trader  in  this 
country  but  will  admit  that  to  attempt  to  carry  out  his  prin- 
ciples in  such  a  case  is  perfectly  hopeless.  In  the  case  of  rail- 
ways we  have  long  attempted  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  We 
have  succeeded,  no  doubt,  in  multiplying  railways  and  dividing 
the  monopoly,  and  to  that  extent  have  done  good. 

It  is  contended,  however,  by  no  inconsiderable  section  of 
free-traders,  whose  views  are  represented  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  Legislature  that  there 
is  not  perfect  free  trade  in  the  construction  of  railways.  Every 
year,  they  say,  there  is  a  vast  number  of  projects  rejected,  and 
if  every  bill  were  permitted  to  pass  the  monopoly  would  soon 
be  destroyed.  I  admit  the  truth  of  that  proposition,  and  that 
carrying  it  out  would,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  in  accordance  with 
free-trade  principles ;  but  what  would  political  economists  say 
to  the  waste  of  capital  it  would  involve  ?  Look  at  many  parts 
of  England — Birmingham,  for  instance ;  there  are  three  lines 
laid  down  between  that  town  and  Wolverhampton,  closely 
parallel,  the  distance  between  them,  at  any  point,  scarcely 
exceeding  a  mile,  and  consequently  affording  no  increased 
accommodation  to  the  public  by  passing  through  widely 
separated  districts ;  the  monopoly  is  divided,  but  not  destroyed, 
and  the  fares  are  moderate,  little  more  than  twopence  per 
mile  for  first  class,  and  the  others  in  proportion.  But  how 
much  better  would  it  be,  both  for  the  public  and  the  share- 
holders, to  have  only  one  line,  an   absolute  recognized  mono- 
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poly,  supposing  even  a  compaoy  had  it,  with  first-class  fares 
limited  to  a  halfpenny  per  mile,  and  the  others  in  proportion? 
We  know  that  two  companies  with  tliese  fares  are  each  paying 
six  per  cent,  to  their  shareholders,  and  with  the  traffic  existing 
in  that  part  of  the  country  confined  to  one  line,  the  dividend 
would  be  very  high  indeed. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  railway  question  from  another  point 
of  view,  viz.,  in  reference  to  the  general  taxation  of  the  country. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  railways  had  been  constructed  by  the 
State,  that  they  were  under  Government  control,  and  tlie 
fares  and  charges  the  same  as  they  are  now;  would  the 
common  sense  of  the  country  permit  them  to  be  continued  ? 
W^ould  it  be  permitted,  in  the  present  day  of  advanced  legis- 
lation, that  Government  should  charge  the  public  fourfold 
a  fair  price  because  it  happened  to  pay  a  little  better  ?  The 
main  cause  that  has  prevented  public  attention  from  being 
directed  to  this  subject  arises  from  the  fact,  that,  as  railways  are 
private  property,  and  their  proprietors  have  a  right  to  make 
what  charges  they  think  proper,  speculative  inquiries  of  such  a 
nature  are  considered  of  no  practical  use.  Let  us,  however, 
assume  that,  like  the  Post  Oflice,  they  were  the  property  of 
tlie  State,  and  let  us  examine  closely  into  the  working  of  that 
iustituti(m  beibre  and  after   its  management   had  undergone 
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CHAPTER  IL 

The  Post  OflBce  as  managed  in  former  days  —  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's 
Scheme — Evidence  of  Post-Office  Officials  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons — E\'idence  of  Lord  Overstone, 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  ^Ir.  Cobden — Cost  of  the  Conveyance  of  a 
Letter — Calculated  Increase — System  by  which  the  Revenue  was 
defrauded — Free-trade  in  carrying  Letters  considered — A  well- 
governed  Monopoly  in  some  cases  better  than  Free -trade — ^Test  of 
the  Applicability  of  Free-trade  Principles — The  extreme  Free- 
trade  IMnciples  applied  to  Railways — Our  Commercial  Policy 
since  1842— The  Eflect  of  direct  Taxation— What  a  past  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  done — What  a  Future  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  may  do — The  Post  Office  and  Railways 
compared. 

That  part  of  the  present  generation  who  are  under  middle  age 
have  very  little  idea  of  what  the  public  suffered  in  regard  to 
postal  rates,  before  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  introduced  bis  celebrated 
scheme  of  a  low  and  uniform  rate  of  postage  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  conveyance  of  letters  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  a  Government  monopoly ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  conducted  as 
the  railways,  or  any  other  private  commercial  monopoly  is 
conducted,  viz. : — without  any  more  regard  to  the  general 
convenience  than  was  necessary  to  extract  the  greatest 
amount  of  money  from  the  public.  In  this  respect,  the 
unreforraed  Post  Office  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  most 
obnoxious  of  its  compeers ;  it  laid  on  the  most  exorbitant 
rates,  it  guarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy  any  attempt  to 
infringe  on  its  patent  right  to  carry  letters,  and  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigour  trespassers  on  its  domain.  In  those 
days  writing  a  letter,  or  rather  sending  it  by  post,  was  a 
serious  matter ;  not  to  be  undertaken  rashly,  but  only  on  due 
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consideratioD,  and  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  war- 
ranted it.  Although  the  cost  of  conveying  a  letter  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  did  not  amount  to  half  a 
farthing,  the  Post  Office  charged  half-a-crown;  the  monopoly 
was  most  stringent,  even  a  friend  taking  charge  of  a  letter  was 
liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment;  the  phrase  single,  double,  or 
treble  letter  is  now  happily  obsolete,  but  in  those  days  it 
had  a  very  unpleasant  signification ;  it  meant,  that  the  post- 
master, holding  up  the  letter  to  the  light,  and  prying  between 
its  folds,  either  saw  or  fancied  he  saw  one  or  two  slips  of  paper 
within,  and  the  postage  in  consequence  was  doubled  or  trebled. 
The  poorer  classes  were  deprived  almost  entirely  of  the  use  of 
the  Post  Office,  and  the  middle  classes  used  it  only  when  tbey 
could  not  help  it. 

Application  had  been  made  at  various  times  to  the  Post  OflSce» 
or  rather  to  successive  administrations,  for  some  reduction  in  the 
rates  of  postage,  and  a  general  feeling  existed,  that  they  were 
much  higher  tlian  they  should  be ;  still,  there  was  no  movement 
of  the  nation,  there  was  no  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Govern- 
ment, and  the  stereotyped  answer  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases, 
was,  "  The  revenue  cannot  afibrd  it."  It  was  in  1837  that  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill's  pamphlet  appeared,  and  its  efiect  throughout 
the  country  was  electrical ;  it  took  people's  breath  away !     That 
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The  Post  OflBce  was,  as  we  have  noticed,  then  conducted  like 
any  other  mercantile  monopoly,  the  average  postage  paid  on 
each  letter  was  sixpence,  which  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  proposed  to 
reduce  to  a  penny;  the  Post  OflBce  oflBcials  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  project,  and  from  their  point  of  view,  looking 
at  it  as  a  hranch  of  the  revenue  from  which  all  the  money 
should  be  drawn  that  it  was  possible  to  extract,  were  quite 
right.  There  was  a  great  number  of  witnesses  examined 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  some  of  whose  evidence  we  shall  briefly  notice. 

We  shall  first  take  that  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Maberly, 
Secretary  to  the  General  Post  OflBce.     He  was  asked — 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  high  rates  of  postage 
prohibit  the  middling  and  humbler  classes  the  use  of  the 
Post  OflBce  ? — Of  course,  the  very  high  rates  prohibit  them 
when  they  wish  to  write;  but  my  feeling  is,  they  do  not  wish 
to  write  in  the  manner  that  people  imagine,  that  they  are  not 
disposed  to  write. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  no  one  is  prevented  corresponding  by 
the  present  high  rates  of  postage  ? — Of  course,  those  persons 
who  have  no  money  to  pay  the  postage  are  prohibited  corre- 
sponding ;  but  that  would  apply  equally  to  the  penny  charge; 
if  a  person  had  not  a  penny,  he  could  not  write. 

Q.  How  could  the  illicit  correspondence  be  suppressed  ? — 
If  the  Government  were  to  take  it  in  hand,  a  great  deal  might 
be  done ;  but  it  would  be  a  question  of  policy  whether  you 
would  institute  a  right  of  search,  and  whether  you  should  as  a 
Government  employ  informers  very  extensively,  to  lay  infor- 
mations against  merchants,  who  evade  the  present  rates  of 
postage. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan  of  reform  ?  — 
It  appears  to  me  a  most  preposterous  plan,  utterly  unsupported 
by  facts,  resting  entirely  on  assumption. 

Q,  You  are  of  the  opinion  that  every  reduction  will  tend  to 
a  loss  of  revenue  ? — Certainly,  that  is  my  opinion ;  that  with  a 
small  reduction  the  revenue  will  recover  itself;  but  if  it  were 
reduced  to  one  penny,  it  would  not  recover  itself  for  forty  or 
fifty  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  persons  have  an  objection  to  a  high  rate  of 
postage? — I  think  they  have  an  objection  to  any  postage,  if 
they  can  avoid  it. 

o2 
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Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Godby,  Secretary  to  the  Iribb  Post 
OflSce,  Bays: — 

Q.  Would  Mr.  Hill's  plan  much  aflTect  the  revenue  ? — Mr. 
Hill's  plan  would  cause  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  revenue.  I 
do  not  think  any  human  being  living  would  ever  see  such  an 
increase  of  letters  as  would  make  up  the  loss. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  Post-OflSce  regulations  are  evaded  ? — I  was  always  aware 
they  were  evaded  by  every  one  who  could  evade  them  ;  but,  I 
confess,  I  was  never  even  suspicious  of  the  astounding  facts 
revealed  by  this  inquiry — I  must  say  mortifying  facts  that  are 
disclosed  in  the  volume  of  evidence  I  have  gone  through ;  I 
never  had  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  it. 

In  answer  to  further  questions,  Mr.  Godby  said :  — 

**  The  time  has  come  to  adopt  some  means,  either  by  a 
severity  of  punishment  against  the  commission  of  crime  or 
the  other  alternative  of  a  reduction  of  postage,  to  meet  the 
smugglers. 

''  I  see  by  the  evidence  that  the  increase,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  people,  would  not  be  immediate.  I  am  of  the  opposite 
opinion  ;  I  think  at  first  there  would  be  an  immense  revenue, 
but  a  declining  after." 

The  Earl  of  Lichfield,  then  PostmasterGeneral,  gave 
ovidepcc^  to  tlie  same  purport  :  and,  so  far  its  the  JmnircljiUi?  cii*:i^t 
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tl)e  public,  and  all  the  individuals  which  compose  it,  equally  and 
at  all  places,  and  upon  an  abstract  principle,  is  another.  To  a 
philosopher  who  assumes  to  regulate  a  department  by  a  theory 
of  his  own,  the  argument  for  uniformity  in  the  case  put  by 
Mr.  Hill  is  specious  enough,  but,  to  a  Minister  who  wishes  to 
derive  revenue  from  it,  it  is  totally  unreasonable  and  incon- 
sistent with  common  sense. 

'*  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Post  Office  is  not 
under  any  obligation  to  convey  the  correspondence  of  the 
public.  The  Post  Office  is  as  much  intended  to  bring  its 
quota  to  the  senice  of  the  State,  as  the  Excise  or  Customs. 
In  arguing,  therefore,  upon  the  fairness  of  uniformity,  it  should 
have  proceeded  further  than  by  showing  its  abstract  equity. 

"  But  what  has  Mr.  Hill's  plan  effected?  It  has  prostrated 
the  public  revenue ;  instead  of  being  an  auxiliary  to  safety, 
it  has  so  impaired  the  former  security  of  transmission,  that  a 
money  letter  sent  by  the  post  since  Mr.  Hill's  plan  might  as 
well,  says  the  Postmaster- General,  *  be  cast  down  on  the 
pavement  in  the  street ; '  it  has  changed  the  whole  character 
of  the  department,  it  has  pretty  nearly  converted  it  into  a 
Parcel  and  Conveyance  Delivery  Company,  a  public  general  ^^,^> 
carrier,  a  kind  of  flying  bazaar,  instead  of  maintaining  its  '^^♦a 
former  and  permanently  honourable  position  as  a  Board  of 
Revenue,  and  a  safe  and  effective  instrument  of  conducting  the 
correspondence  of  a  great  commercial  empire.  When  mes- 
merism and  other  attractive  novelties  of  the  day  have  had 
their  hour  and  are  passing  away,  the  quackery  of  penny 
postage  ought  surely  now  to  follow  the  same  course.  Mr. 
Hill  has  fixed  the  nation  with  a  penny  postage,  and  what 
statesman  is  likely  hereafter  to  come  forward  and  retrieve 
us  ?  like  the  Sphynx  in  the  palace  of  Thebes,  the  Post  Office 
may  only  deem  itself  too  happy  if  some  future  Treasury 
(Edi pus  were  to  redeem  it  from  this  intolerable  plague." 

The  last  witness  put  forward  by  the  Post-Office  authorities, 
whose  testimony  I  shall  quote  against  Mr.  Hill's  scheme,  was 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  service  nearly  forty  years, 
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whose  evidence  was  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  as  it  was  brief, 
we  shall  allow  him  to  tell  without  curtailment  the  grounds 
of  his  opposition. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the  committee,  this  gentleman 
said,  "  he  thought  Mr.  Hill's  plan  would  be  well  received  by 
the  public ;  but  he  thought  the  reduction  too  greats  so  long 
as  the  establishment  was  made  a  branch  of  the  revenue,  he 
must  always  look  to  that.  As  to  payment  in  advance,  he 
thought  it  would  be  objected  to  by  many  persons;  he  would 
mention  one  description,  viz.,  letters  applying  for  the  payment 
of  debts ;  the  creditor  writes  to  the  debtor,  and  very  often  his 
having  been  obliged  to  pay  the  postage  produces  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  lest  he  should  have  another  donning 
letter;  but  in  case  of  the  payment  in  advance  being  compul- 
sory, the  writer  would  have  to  add  that  additional  charge  to  his 
former  debt  [that  is,  one  penny]  without  being  able  to  recover 
it  of  his  debtor!" 

If  there  had  been  no  other  question  at  issue  beyond  that 
relating  to  the  immediate  effect  on  the  Post-Office  revenue,  the 
inquiry  would  have  been  totally  unnecessary,  as  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill,  from  the  very  outset  of  tlie  inquiry,  protested  against  con- 
sidering its  immediate  fiscal  effects  as  the  criterion  of  success. 

The  Foat' Officii  official  of  that  dfiy>  from  the  PostiinmiT- 
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was  concerned,  it  had  the  same  result ;  nor  did  these  gentle- 
men remember,  that  the  Public  was  the  paymaster,  and  con- 
sequently entitled  to  choose  the  mode  of  payment 

I  turn  now  to  another  class  of  witnesses,  and  shall 
confine  myself  to  some  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Lord 
Ashburton,  Lord  Overstone  (then  Mr.  Jones  Loyd),  and  Mr. 
Cobden,  who,  together  with  a  host  of  others,  supported  Mr. 
Bowland  Hills  scheme.  I  shall  first  give  some  short  ex- 
tracts from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jones  Loyd,  banker :  he  was 
asked — 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
proposed  plan  of  an  uniform  rate  of  postage  for  all  distances  ? 
— It  seems  to  me  the  justice  of  the  plan  is  perfectly  obvious, 
except  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of  conveyance  differs.  It 
is  clear  that  the  present  rate  of  postage  does,  in  point  of  fact, 
produce  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  Post  Office  to  all 
classes  that  may  be  below  the  higher  classes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  just  mode  of  reasoning  to  maintain  that  persons 
do  not  feel  the  oppression  of  a  tax,  because  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  using  the  taxed  article  ? — No :  it  appears  to  me 
so  absurd,  that  I  can  hardly  suppose  anybody  uses  such 
reasoning.  They  may  not  know  the  loss  they  sustain,  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  sustain  a  great  loss,  and 
it  would  be  highly  criminal  and  cruel  voluntarily  to  inflict 
such  a  loss  on  a  person,  merely  upon  the  ground  he  does  not 
know  it.  A  child  that  is  bom  blind,  does  not  know  the 
advantages  of  sight,  but  still  it  would  be  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  to  inflict  blindness  on  a  child,  merely  upon  the  ground, 
if  you  do  it  in  time,  he  will  not  know  the  loss  he  has  sus- 
tained. As  to  other  modes  of  conveyance,  last  night  we 
received  thirty-six  parcels  containing  3500  documents;  the 
total  value  of  those  documents  was  96,000/. ;  a  letter,  weighing 
a  half  ounce,  would  contain,  perhaps,  ten  of  these  documents; 
and  in  that  case,  350  letters  would  contain  the  whole  of  them ; 
if  these  letters  were  charged  twopence  each,  2/.  18*.  4^d,  would 
be  the  cost  of  sending  these  letters  by  post,  and  the  additional 
security  and  certainty  in  sending  them  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  idea  of  sending  them  by  any  other  conveyance. 

Mr.  Cobden  was  deputed  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 

Commerce  to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee;  and  the 

variety  of  details  he  entered  into  must  have  produced  con- 
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siderable  effect;  his  opinion  was,  that  in  case  the  penny 
postage  were  adopted  the  increase  would  be  nearly  sixfold. 
Mr.  Cobden  quoted  the  following  extracts  firom  his  notes : — 
'*  We  are  prevented,"  said  one  firm,  "  drawing  bills  for  small 
amounts  on  our  connexions  in  country  towns  by  the  high 
rates  of  postage."  Another  complains  that  the  smallest  bit  of 
pattern  enclosed  should  be  charged  double  postage.  "We 
have  an  instance,"  says  the  writer,  "  this  morning  of  such 
an  enclosure  weighing  one  and  three-quarter  grains,  costing 
us  elevenpence,  without  any  advantage  arising  to  us  from 
the  same."  "  I  sent  Lobby,"  writes  an  individual,  "  a  five- 
pound  note,  to  Cambridge ;  it  was  a  charity,  and  I  could  not 
let  the  bearer  pay  the  postage ;  it  was  tenpence  for  the  enclosed 
note,  which,  on  the  amount,  is  nearly  one  per  cent  on  trans- 
mission. There  is  also  an  injustice,  that  you  may  send  a  large 
sheet,  perhaps  a  half-ounce  weight,  as  single,  and  the  smallest 
bit  enclosed  pays  double  postage."  "  Our  rule,"  says  one  writer, 
"  is  never  to  send  by  post  when  we  can  avoid  it"  *'  We,  our- 
selves," is  the  reply  of  another,  "remit  160,000/.  to  200,000/. 
by  post  in  sums  varying  from  50/.  to  200/.,  for  which 
remittances  we  receive  no  acknowledgments,  owing  to  the 
expense  of  postage."  A  third  party  says,  "  I  do  not  doubt  that 
four-fifths  of  the  correspondence    between    Manchester    and 
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has  his  advice  letters  forwarded  through  a  booksellers  parcel ; 
and  I  have  frequently  received  thirty  or  forty  at  a  time,  all  of 
which  would  be  sent  by  post."  One  of  the  answers  gives  the 
opinion  that  "  an  amazing  increase  of  letters  through  the 
Post  OflSce  would  take  place  in  connection  with  the  lower 
classes ;  the  high  rate  of  postage  compels  them  to  find  out 
various  means  of  evading  the  postage  ;  and  it  is  amazing  how 
indefatigable  they  are  in  finding  out  channels."  "We  know  a 
firm,  six  miles  from  Manchester,"  writes  one  party,  "  who  en- 
close in  parcels  300  circulars,  letters,  invoices,  &c.,  per  week.  An 
account  was  also  sent  to  us  of  a  railway  company,  the  directors 
of  which  had  availed  themselves  of  a  newspaper,  as  a  medium 
of  circulating  their  half-yearly  report,  a  copy  of  which  was 
thus  sent  to  each  proprietor,  and  the  cost  of  postage  saved." 
These  are  a  few  amongst  a  great  number  of  similar  statements 
which  we  received,  all  from  parties  bearing  their  own  signa- 
tures ;  one  writer  says,  "  We  should  consider  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  the  rates  of  postage  to  one  penny,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  which  could  possibly  be  conferred  on  the 
trading  interest;  indeed,  if  we  were  asked  what  favour  as 
mercantile  men  we  should  desire  from  Government,  we  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  desire  the  change  proposed  as  one  of 
almost  equal  importance,  but  of  greater  safety,  than  even  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws."  **  I  know  of  a  house  (continued  Mr. 
Cobden)  carrying  on  a  wholesale  business  in  Devonport, 
which  sends  all  its  circulars  throughout  the  country  four 
times  a  year  for  twopence  per  letter ;  they  send  200  letters 
each  time,  and  180  of  these  200  letters  are  sent  by  carrier, 
and  twenty  by  post." 

Lord  Ashburton,  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  great  firm  of 
Baring  Brothers  and  Co.,  in  answer  to  the  question  if  he  con- 
sidered postage  a  proper  source  of  revenue,  said,  "  I  have  cer- 
tainly always  thought  it  a  bad  means  of  raising  revenue.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  worst  of  taxes.  We  have  unfortunately 
many  taxes  which  have  an  injurious  tendency;  but  I  think  few. 
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if  any,  have  so  injurious  a  tendency  as  the  tax  upon  the  com- 
munication hy  letters."  In  answer  to  varioas  qaestioos,  his 
lordship  said :  **  I  think  it  is  very  hard  upon  family  commani- 
cation,  and  upon  the  social  enjoyment  which  arises  from  that 
communication  ;  it  must  affect  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge very  much.  Men  of  letters,  and  men  of  science,  are 
the  greater  part  of  them  of  a  class  little  able  to  bear  heavy 
postage ;  and  in  that  way  it  must  affect  the  general  difiusioQ 
of  knowledge  in  the  country,  and  to  that  extent  affect  educa- 
tion. As  to  commerce,  the  reduction  would  certainly  bo 
beneficial.  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  taxation  upon  communica- 
tion by  letter  must  bear  heavily  on  commerce.  You  might 
as  well  tax  words  spoken  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  as  the 
communication  of  various  persons  living  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  London.  The  opinion  I  have  expressed  with 
respect  to  the  present  high  rate  of  postage  is  an  opinion  I 
have  always  entertained :  but  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hill  on  the  subject ;  I  thought  the  uniformity 
of  the  rate  of  postage,  and  the  plan  of  stamping  letters,  and 
not  making  any  addition  for  moderate-sized  letters,  were  very 
good ;  also,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  great  facility  in  the 
delivery  of  letters,  arising  from  the  deliverer  having  no  money 
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the  last  year  of  the  old  system,  hy  more  than  a  million  sterling, 
and  the  net  revenue  of  last  year  was  greater  than  that  of 
1839.  The  figures  are,  for  1839,  1,660,000/.,  and  for  1863 
1,790,000/.;  so,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  new  system, 
after  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  has  overtaken  and  passed 
the  old,  and  with  every  prospect  of  the  distance  hetween 
them  heing  annually  increased. 

But  we  have  to  regard  it  in  a  much  more  important  point  of 
view.  How  it  affected  the  revenue  was,  in  one  sense,  a  matter 
of  comparative  indifference ;  if  a  reduction  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound  is  made  in  the  income  tax,  there  is  a  loss  to  the  revenue 
of  a  million  sterling  in  the  year,  and  a  relief  to  the  country 
to  that  extent — but  nothing  more.  It  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter  in  reference  to  the  effect  produced  hy  the  Post- 
Office  reform ;  had  the  public  not  availed  themselves  of  the 
benefit  of  cheap  postage,  had  there  not  been  an  additional 
letter  or  newspaper  carried,  there  would,  at  all  events,  have  been 
a  reduction  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of  a  million  sterling  per 
annum.  But  look  at  the  matter  as  it  now  stands :  the  esti- 
mated number  of  letters  that  passed  through  the  Post  OflBce  in 
1839  was  seventy-five  millions;  in  1863  the  actual  number 
was  700  millions — more  than  ninefold.  The  gross  sum  paid 
by  the  public  for  postage  in  1839  was  2,390,000/.,  and 
had  there  been  no  reduction  in  postage,  and  if  we  could  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  the  difference  in  postage  would  make 
no  difference  in  the  number  of  letters  being  sent  by  post,  the 
taxation  of  the  country  for  postage  alone  would  now  amount 
to  upwards  of  nineteen  millions  sterling  per  annum!  But 
we  know,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  the  old  system 
still  existed  seven-eighths  of  the  letters,  now  despatched  by 
post,  would  have  been  forwarded  to  their  destination 
through  some  other  channel,  as  described  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
or  never  have  been  written.  The  matter  practically  stands 
thus  : — 1st,  The  net  revenue  to  the  Government  derived  from 
the  Post  Office,  after  a  period  of  twenty-five  years'  continued 
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increase  sioce  the  change  of  system,  now  equals  tbe  old 
revenue,  exceeding  in  round  numbers  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling.  2nd,  For  the  same  number  of  letters  which  the  public 
in  1839  paid  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  they 
pay  now  considerably  less  than  half  a  million.  8rd,  The 
individual  or  firm  whose  taxation  for  postage  under  the  old 
system  amounted,  we  will  say,  to  00/.  per  annum,  had  50/. 
of  that  taxation  at  once  struck  off;  and  all  other  individuals 
and  firms  had  a  reduction  in  the  same  proportion.  And 
4thly,  the  revenue  is  now  made  up  by  two  classes :  tbe  old 
class,  who  always  availed  themselves  of  the  Post  Office  to  a 
certain  extent  on  compulsion,  not  being  able  otherwise  to 
carry  on  their  business,  but  who  now  voluntarily  avail  them- 
selves of  it  largely  ;  the  new  class  comprises  those  who  never, 
or  but  rarely,  wrote  letters  at  all. 

I  am  considering  the  change  of  system  in  the  Post  0£Bce 
strictly  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  but  there  are  mattere 
relating  to  finance  the  value  of  which  to  the  public  is  not 
easily  estimated.  In  1880  the  amount  of  money  orders  paid 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  owing  to  the  high  charge  for  these 
orders,  was  considerably  less  than  half  a  million  sterling ;  in 
1862  the  amount  exceeded  fifteen  millions  and  a  half,  owing,  of 
course,  to  iht?  low  and  gradtialrd  seiile  of  charges,    lluw,  again^ 
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been  managed;  the  one  a  sound  mercantile  system  under  wLich    j 
our  Post  OflBce  was  at  a  former  period,  as  our  railways  ore  at 
present  period,  conducted,  viz.  to  make  money  without  any 
reference  to  the  wants,  the  wishes,  or  the  general  benefit  of  the  , 
community ;  the  other,  in  which    the  financial  success  was  \ 
considered  subsidiary  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

If  the  Post  OflBce  had  been  a  commercial  instead  of  a  Go- 
vernment monopoly,  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill 
would  have  been  too  preposterous  to  have  received  a  moment  s 
attention ;  the  revenue — that  is,  the  Post-OflBce  revenue — has 
lost  by  his  measure  not  less  than  fourteen  milh'ons  sterling ;  this 
sum  remained  **  fructifying "  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  or 
at  all  events  would  have  done  so,  if  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  have  so  permitted  it.  As  it  was,  the  deficiency 
was  either  made  up  from  a  new  tax,  or  some  other  tax  was  not 
remitted  that  otherwise  would  have  been.  One  thing  is  quite 
certain,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  care  he  should 
have  his  money.  There  was  no  doubt  a  great  outcry  made  by 
interested  parties  some  years  after  Mr.  Bowland  HilFs  plan  was 
in  operation,  from  the  alleged  failure  of  the  financial  part  of 
his  scheme,  and  aflTecting  to  treat  the  loss  to  the  revenue  for 
the  time  being  as  an  actual  loss  to  the  nation ! 

The  Post  Ofl&ce  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  a  strict  monopoly,  and 
the  question  therefore  arises,  is  a  great  monopoly  necessarily 
an  evil,  or  may  it  be  rendered  a  great  good?  We  have 
in  regard  to  the  Post  Ofl&ce  a  highly  centralized  system  of 
management,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and 
connecting  the  most  distant  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  districts 
with  each  other  and  with  the  metropolis.  We  have  a  great  dislike 
in  a  general  way  both  to  monopoly  and  centralization :  would 
it  be  desirable,  then,  that  the  Post  Ofl&ce,  as  a  national  institu- 
tion, should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  duties  now  performed  by 
that  establishment  should  be  left  to  the  operations  of  free  trade 
and  competition,  as  we  find  it  developed  in  our  railway  com- 
panies ?  The  Post  OflBce  has  a  monopoly  of  the  conveyance  of 
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oar  letters  on  one  system  ;  the  railway  compnnies  that  of  oar 
persons  and  our  property  on  a  system  totally  opposite.  Which 
is  the  better  of  the  two  ?  The  duties  of  both  are  analogous. 
We  have  had  certainly  enough  of  opportunities  within  the 
last  twenty  years  of  testing  the  respective  qualities  of  each. 
It  has  been  somewhere  suggested,  that  the  railway  system 
is  the  better  of  the  two ;  and  if  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
Government  monopoly  be  abolished,  we  can  have  no  di£Bculty 
whatever  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  future  Post-office 
companies,  whenever  they  may  be  established.  They  would 
act,  no  doubt,  as  all  railway  or  other  commercial  companies 
act — each  company  would  charge  whatever  rate  of  postage 
paid  it  best,  and  taking  the  range  of  railway  companies 
as  a  criterion,  and  the  lowest  charge  for  a  single  letter  to  be 
a  penny,  the  highest  would  probably  be  a  shilling.  We 
should,  no  doubt,  have  a  hundred  different  companies 
battling  through  the  kingdom  for  business ;  they  would  assert 
their  "territorial  rights,"  they  would  "repel  invasion,"  they 
would  not  submit  to  be  "robbed  of  their  postal  traffic," 
and  "  would  take  measures  to  defeat  their  opponents ;"  they 
would  combine  against  each  other  and  the  public,  and  the 
postage  would  rise  or  fall  from  day  to  day  as  they  might  be 
^uc^rssful  or  otlierwise  in  their  several  conibiimdonsor  arrtioiro- 
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field,  or  not  a  sufficient  number  to  prevent  their  combination 
against  the  public,  there  is  no  competition,  or  at  best  it  is  but 
very  partial  in  its  operation  and  incomplete  in  its  success.  It 
is,  further,  a  violation  of  the  soundest  principles  of  political 
economy  to  permit  the  waste  of  money  by  the  construction  of 
public  works  not  in  themselves  either  necessary  or  useful,  when 
that  object  can  be  fully  effected  without  either  the  waste  of 
money  or  the  injury  to  capitalists  who  have  already  invested 
their  money.  The  English  people  have  shown  themselves  in 
the  case  of  the  Post  Office,  not  opposed  to  monopoly  when  it 
is  placed  under  the  strict  control  of  the  Legislature,  for  then  a 
Btill  greater  benefit  can  be  derived  from  its  working  than  under 
the  most  enlarged  system  of  free  trade.  The  greatest  free- 
trader in  England  would  never  dream  of  abolishing  the 
national  Post  Office,  nor  suppose  we  could  be  as  well  served 
under  any  free-trade  system,  however  perfectly  it  might  be 
developed. 

It  is  possible  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the 
British  people  will  come  to  the  opinion  that  a  system  which,  in 
the  conveyance  of  our  letters,  has  been  attended  with  such 
triumphant  success,  is  not  less  applicable  to  the  conveyance  of 
ourselves  and  our  goods ;  and  as  the  Legislature  have  deemed 
the  former  branch  of  commerce  so  important  as  to  keep  the 
management  under  its  exclusive  control,  so  it  may  be  hoped, 
when  it  is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  latter  —  one  which 
so  materially  affects  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity—it will  be  equally  determined  to  secure  for  the  country 
at  large  all  the  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  the  proper 
administration  of  this  still  greater  and  more  important  branch 
of  commerce. 
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CHAPTER  TIL 


Mr.  Mill  on  the  FunctionB  of  Goveniment — G rounds  of  Opposition  to 
the  l^ill  of  lt<44 — The  llight  of  u  Nation  to  act  in  its  coqM>raie 
Capacity — Constitutional  and  practical  Objections  to  Increase  of 
Government  Power  and  Patronage — False  Issue  raised  to  the 
Bill  by  its  Opponents — Sir  Rol)ert  Peel  and  Mr.  (tladstnne  opposed 
to  tJic  imniediute  Purchase  of  Kaihvays — The  Management  when 
possessed  by  the  State — Tlieir  direct  Management  by  Government 
not  advisable — Their  being  leased  out  to  Companies  considered — 
The  present  Management,  witli  8<)me  Changes,  preferred — A  general 
P>ojird  of  Management  to  be  fonned  from  the  Railway  B«»imis — 
Plan  analog«)us  to  tliat  of  our  India  (Soveniment — ^The  Influence 
of  Legislators  in  creating  and  forming  Public  Opinion. 

''  One  of  the  most  disputed  questioDS,  both  in  political  science 
and  in  practical  statesmanship,  at  this  particular  period,  relates 
to  the  proper  limits  of  the  functions  and  agency  of  govern- 
ments ;  but  the  general  opinion  in  this  country  is  in  favour  of 

lestri^tiD^f   to   thti   uiirrowrst   cotiJ(Miss   \\m^  intervention    of  ft 

ind  f<-w  yill 
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to  such  aid;  on  the  other  hand,  when  that  object  can   be 
attained  by  no  other  means,  it  would  be  both  foolish  and  absurd 
to  deny  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  undisputed  and  important 
functions  of  Government  to  undertake  that  agency  when  its 
exercise  becomes  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  good.    In 
many  cases,  however,  the  good  desiderated  may  not  be  unmixed 
with  evil,   and   in    some  cases  may  be  more   than   counter- 
balanced by  it.    Nor  is  it  merely  by  material  benefits  to  a 
people  that  the  desirability  of  Government  interference  can 
be  tested ;  reference  must  be  had  to  their  peculiar  habits,  and 
more  especially  their  opinions  as  to  the  duties  of  Government. 
What  would  be  not  merely  tolerated  but  recognized  as  the  duty 
of  a  Government  in  one  State,  would  be  denounced  as  an 
intolerable  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
in  another.     We  have  in  this  country  a  great  dislike  to  a 
**  paternal  Government,"  and  suffer  the  continuance  of  num- 
berless social  evils  and  much  wrong-doing  and  injustice  sooner 
than  permit  the  interference  of  the  strong  hand  of  Govern- 
mental power.     In  some  cases,  however,  the  evils  become  so 
great  that  the  public  reluctance  to  permit  the  interference  of 
Government  is  at  length  overcome,  and  such  measures  as  those 
relating  to  factory  children  and  women  labouring  in  mines  are 
allowed   to  pass.     In  Prussia  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of    .       , 
Government  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children.     With 
us  no  such  interference,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be**^^"^^^  '^  ^^ 
permitted.     We    consider    those  cases    that  occur,  in  which 
children  are  brought   up   in   ignorance  and    vice,  not  suflB- 
ciently  numerous  to  justify  us  in  departing  from  the  general 
law  of  nature,  which  declares,  as  a  rule,  that  parents  are  the 
best  judges  to  what  extent  their  children  should  be  educated. 

"  A  second  general  objection,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  to  Govern- 
ment agency  is,  that  every  increase  of  the  functions  devolving 
on  the  Government  is  an  increase  of  its  power,  both  in  the 
form  of  authority,  and  still  more  in  the  indirect  form  of  influ- 
ence, and  a  third  general  objection  rests  on  the  principle  of  the 
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division  of  labour.  Every  additional  function  undertaken  by 
Government  is  a  fresh  occupation  imposed  on  a  body  already 
overcharged  with  duties.  The  inferiority  of  Govemmeot 
agency,  for  example,  in  any  of  the  common  operations  of 
industry  or  commerce,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  hardly 
ever  able  to  maintain  itself  in  equal  competition  with  individual 
agency,  when  the  individuals  possess  the  requisite  degree  of 
industrial  enterprise,  and  can  command  the  necessary  assemblage 
of  means." 

The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Mill  in  regard  to  the  duties  of 
Governments  are  those  of  the  great  bulk  of  Englishmen,  and  I 
have  brought  these  opinions  prominently  forward  that  they  may 
be  duly  considered  in  reference  to  the  subject  we  are  discussing ; 
as  it  has  been  contended,  they  form  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  carrying  out  of  this  project. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  Railway  Bill  into  Paziia* 
mcnt  the  whole  force  of  the  opposition  was  directed  not  against 
what  was  in  the  bill  under  discussion,  but  what  was  assumed 
might  at  some  future  day  be  in  some  other  bill  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, viz.,  Government  management  But,  in  reality,  there  is 
no  more  connection  between  the  possession  of  railways  by  the 
'  State  and  their  direct  management  by  Government*  than  there 
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railways  would,  in  the  event  of  their  being  purchased  by  the     / 
State,  come  under  direct  Government  management.     This  as- 
sumption  we  shall  find  altogether  unfounded,  and  to  it  more 
than   any  other  cause  is  to   be  attributed  the  neglect  with 
which  this  subject  has  been  treated. 

As  an  abstract  proposition,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
nation  has  a  right  to  do  anything  in  its  corporate  capacity  which 
it  is  assumed  can  be  better  done  by  itself  than  by  delegating  that 
power  to  another.  There  are,  however,  many  grave  objections 
against  Government  taking  the  direct  management  of  our  rail- 
ways, and  I  know  of  no  argument  that  can  be  advanced  in 
favour  of  following  an  opposite  course.  A  very  strong  feeling 
is  entertained  in  this  country,  both  on  practical  and  constitu- 
tional grounds,  against  entrusting  to  the  management  of  Govern- 
ment officials  more  than  can  possibly  be  helped;  a  very  low 
opinion  is  held  of  their  administrative  abilities,  and  there  exists  a 
belief  that  they  are  more  skilled  in  the  '*  way  not  to  do  it "  than  , 
in  the  way  "  how  to  do  it ;"  and,  further,  that  having  obtained  ! 
their  situations  by  patronage  and  not  by  merit,  they  have  ' 
little  to  do,  and  do  that  little  badly.  Such  is  the  popular 
opinion  of  Government  officials  :  how  far  it  may  be  correct  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  discuss.  Another  strong  objection  to 
making  the  management  of  railways  a  Government  depart- 
ment, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  would  be  the  vast 
increase  of  patronage  it  would  give  to  Government;  therefore,  |*^  ^^>^ 
on  constitutional  grounds  such  a  change  would  be  highly 
objectionable.  The  prevailing  policy  is  to  diminish  Govern- 
ment patronage,  and  that  policy  for  some  years  past  has  been 
steadily  adhered  to  ;  but  did  neither  of  these  objections  which 
I  have  noted  exist,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  have  recourse 
to  Government  management. 

Nothing  could  be'  more  simple  or  clear  than  the  object  for 
which  the  Act  of  1844  was  passed.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  having  transferred  to  Government,  at  some  future  day,  the 
possession  and  management  of  our  railways,  and  with  such 
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traosfer  all  llie  power  and  patronage  therewith  connected;  bat  it 
was  for  ihc  purpose  of  enabling  the  Legislatnre,  after  the 
expiration  of  twonty-one  years,  to  take  possession  of  the  rail- 
ways should  the  working  of  the  present  system  not  prove  satis- 
factory to  the  nation.  The  attention  of  the  Bailway  Committee 
of  1844  was  drawn  especially  by  more  than  one  witness  to  four 
important  facts,  (1)  the  great  superiority  of  pubUc  credit  over 
private  credit ;  (2)  the  comparatively  small  increase  to  a  com- 
pany's revenues  from  high  fares  and  charges  as  compared  with 
low  fares  and  charges ;  (3)  the  certainty  that  that  diflTerence 
could  be  met  by  the  saving  effected  in  the  decreased  dividend  paid 
to  shareholders  after  the  transfer  of  railways  firom  them  to  the 
State;  and  (4)  the  great  saving  that  would  be  effected  in 
management  by  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  companiea.  It 
was  on  these  grounds,  and  quite  irrespective  of  the  authority 
to  which  the  railways  should  be  entrusted  in  the  event  of 
their  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  State,  that  the  committee 
recommended  to  Parliament  the  adoption  of  those  measures  that 
subsequently  became  embodied  in  the  celebrated  Act  of  1844. 
The  reasons  why  Government  did  not  at  that  time  recom- 
mend the  immediate  purchase  of  the  railways  were  clearly 
stated,  both  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone;  they 
lelieved  it  possible  that  the  neueasity  for  such  a  &t4?p  bt 
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to  carry  passengers  at  what  are  considered  very  low  fares,  there 
would  not  at  the  present  time  be  any  occasion  for  legislative 
interference ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  public,  it  has  turned 
out  otherwise.  As  we  have  seen,  there  are  but  two  com- 
panies whose  directors  find  it  to  be  their  interest  to  make  so 
low  a  charge  as  a  minute  fraction  more  than  a  halfpenny  per 
mile  for  first-class  passengers,  and  the  other  classes  in  propor- 
tion, and  although  the  companies  in  question  pay  six  per  cent,  to 
their  proprietors,  the  great  bulk  of  our  companies  exercise  a 
sound  commercial  policy  in  charging  four  or  five  times  the 
amount  of  these  fares  to  the  public,  and  gain  by  so  doing. 
The  Act  of  1844  was  intended  to  provide  against  a  contin- 
gency of  this  nature,  by  supplying  a  fund  for  indemnifying  in 
another  form  the  State  from  the  loss  that  might  be  incurred 
by  the  pursuance  of  any  line  of  policy  that  the  Legislature  of 
the  time  might  think  fit  to  determine  on.  The  Act  had  no 
reference  or  provisions  as  to  the  future  management  of  rail- 
ways ;  there  was  left  a  tabula  rasa,  on  which  should  be  in- 
scribed at  a  distant  day  the  law  by  which  their  management 
should  be  regulated. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  dififerent  modes  of  administra- 
tion that  might  be  adopted  if  the  railways  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  State.      That  which  would  most  approximate  to  the 
present  system,  and  would  thereby  necessitate  the  least  change,      -^  ^^ 
viould,  per  se,  if  in  every  other  respect  satisfactory,  be  the  most  ^>^*^^  ^ 
desirable.     The  traflBc  of  the  country  might  still  be  managed  »/, /^.^^    > 
by  independent  companies.     It  would,  in  many  respects,  be    ^      / 
more  in  accordance  with  the  public  ideas  of  good  management    *  ^ 

to  intrust  it  exclusively  to  companies,  leaving  only  to  Govern-  '^^^  *^ 
ment  the  power  to  enforce  the  agreements  between  them  and^'^'^*^  *• 
the  State.     We  shall  therefore  consider —  />y  r  --v 

1.  The  Contract  System. — That  could  be   carried  out  by     ^     ^ 
dividing  the  country  into  convenient  districts,  and  a  general  . 

tariff  for  passengers  and  goods   traffic  having  been  settled 
by  the  Legislature,  leaving  the  working  of  the  lines  to  companies 
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on  the  competitive  principle.  These  companies  would  derive 
their  revenue  either  from  a  certain  percentage  on  the  gross 
receipts,  or  a  fixed  sum  per  train  mile,  as  might  be  agreed  on. 
Many  other  ways  for  the  management  of  our  railways  on 
the  same  principle  might  be  suggested ;  they  could  be  leased 
out  to  those  companies  that  would  offer  the  best  terms* 
at  certain  fixed  rentals.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
detail  as  to  the  various  plans  by  which  the  railways  could 
be  managed  on  this  system ;  the  best  would  probably 
be,  for  the  companies  to  find  the  rolling  stocky  and  be 
obliged  to  keep  the  works  in  a  state  of  thorough  repair. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  when  a  third  party 
comes  between  the  Government  and  the  public  with  secured 
rights  and  privileges^  the  railway  companies  would  still 
be  as  they  are  now,  in  a  great  measure,  free  from  legislative  and 
popular  control.  One  great  object,  however,  would  be  attained 
of  having  a  low  and  uniform  scale  of  fares  and  charges 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  many,  no  doubt,  would  be 
inclined  to  consider  that  if  the  Legislature  secured  that  boon 
for  the  public,  nothing  further  would  be  required,  and  the 
railways  might  be  delivered  over  to  a  new  class  of  com- 
panies under  another  system. 
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It  now  seems  strange  that  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
desirability  of  the  purchase,  by  the  State,  of  the  railways 
was  discassed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  universal 
assumption  was,  that  the  direct  management  of  railways  by 
Government  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  their 
purchase.  This  error  was  shared  alike  by  the  nation,  the  A^^  *" 
Legislature,  the  Government,  and  every  witness  before  the  com-  £^ 

mittee  who  advocated  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State, 
nor  was  it  till  many  years  after  that  this  fallacy  was  entirely 
exploded.  It  might  just  as  well  have  been  contended  that  a 
wealthy  man  should  not  purchase  an  estate  because  he  might 
not  know  how  to  sow  turnips,  or  embark  his  capital  in  railway 
shares  because  he  could  not  lay  out  a  railway  or  construct  a 
locomotive.  To  carry  out  an  undertaking  successfully  requires 
both  capital  and  good  management,  and  in  every  large  industrial 
undertaking  these  wants  are  supplied  by  diflFerent  parties ;  one 
contributes  the  capital  and  the  other  undertakes  the  management. 
So  in  regard  to  the  State;  it  may,  for  special  reasons,  invest  its 
capital  in  an  industrial  undertaking,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  give  its  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  specified 
interest  on  a  capital  not  its  own,  embarked  in  such  an  under- 
taking, reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  entrusting  its  man- 
agement to  those  whom  it  may  consider  best  qualified  to 
perform  the  task.  For  many  reasons  Government  is  not  the 
best  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking;  and  therefore  its 
services  in  this  respect  are  never  likely  to  be  required. 

3.  Government  Control. — This  differs  as  much  from  Grovem- 
ment  management,  as  the  shareholders  in  a  company  taking 
the  management  of  its  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  instead  of 
entrusting  them  to  a  board  of  directors,  and  reserving  to  them- 
selves a  general  control  over  its  affairs  at  their  half-yearly 
meetings.  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  without  a  cen- 
tralized as  well  as  a  national  system  of  management,  properly 
conducted  by  those  best  qualified  to  carry  out  such  a  system, 
our  traffic  can  neither  be  well  managed  nor  brought  under  the 
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immediate  control  of  the  Legislature.  We  oannot  have  economy, 
regularity,  and  uniformity,  if  the  railways  should  be  once 
more  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  score  of  independent 
companies,  who  would  have  no  object  in  view  but  to  make 
— as  the  old  companies  had  done  before  them — as  much 
money  as  they  could.  It  is  true,  if  the  railways  were 
leased  to  the  companies  they  would  not  be  able  to  alter  the 
tariff  agreed  on,  but  the  new  companies  would  have  the  same 
motives  then  as  the  old  ones  have  now,  to  use  every  means  to 
force  the  lower-class  passengers  into  better-class  carriages; 
they  would  also  have  the  same  motives  then  as  now,  to  prac- 
tise in  their  management  a  cheese-paring  economy,  in  all  cases 
destructive  of  the  comfort  and  in  many  cases  incompatible  with 
the  safety  of  the  public.  If  our  present  system  were  so  frr 
modified  as  to  deprive  our  directors  and  managers  of  all 
motives  to  undue  economy,  and  to  discourage  all  parsimonious 
savings  that  deprive  the  public  of  what  they  are  fairly  en- 
titled to,  our  railways  would  be  the  best  managed  in  the  world. 
It  is  universally  admitted,  even  by  those  who  are  most  op- 
posed to  Government  management,  that  a  stringent  Govern- 
ment control  under  our  present  system  in  the  management  of 
our  railways  is  necessary ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  companies*  management, 
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The  following  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best, 
under  the  assumed  circumstances,  that  could  be  adopted : 
Twenty-four  gentlemen,  approved  of  by  Government  and 
selected  from  and  by  the  principal  railway  boards  throughout 
the  kingdom,  such  salary  being  given  as  should  secure  the 
services  of  the  most  competent,  should  form  the  general  board 
of  management  of  all  the  railways  in  Great  Britain,  to  be 
presided  over  by  a  president  and  two  vice-presidents  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  the  office  of  one  of  the  latter  officials  to  be 
permanent,  that  of  the  other  and  of  the  president  to  change 
with  the  Ministry.  The  present  railway  boards  should  be 
entrusted  to  elect  members  of  their  own  boards  or  principal 
officers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  and  thus  a 
General  Board  would  be  formed  well  acquainted  with  the  local 
traffic  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  following  detailed 
arrangement  will  more  clearly  define  the  manner  in  which  the 
management  I  have  suggested  should  be  carried  out : — 


Members  from  their  ownhodj, 
or  from  their  principal  c 
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The  London  and  North- Western  board 

„  Great  Western 

„  Midland 

„  North-Eastem  .... 

,,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

„  Great  Eastern  .... 

„  Great  Northern 

,,  Bristol  and  Exeter   . 

,,  London  and  Brighton 

„  South-Eastem 

„  South- Western . 

„  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln 

„  Caledonian       .... 

„  North  British  .... 

„  Glasgow  and  South- Western    . 

„  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  . 


to  elect 


3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


^ 
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As  Ireland  is  entirely  separated  from  England,  so  there     "^ 
should  be  necessarily  a  separate  administration,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  head  of  the  English  administration. 
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The  Great  Southern  and  Western   . 

„  Midland  Great  Western   . 

„  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford 

„  BclDEist  and  Northern  Counties 

„  Ulster 

,,  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction 

,,  Dublin  and  Droghcda 

„  Waterford  and  Limerick  . 

„  Irish  Nortli  Western 

,,  Belfast  and  Co.  Down 


n raibcn  fktNn  umv  own  body, 
or  from  ttadr  prineliMJ  < 

toelect        2 

2 
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The  two  establishments,  however  separate,  could  work  together 
on  a  uniform  system. 

The  above  selection  might  be  said  to  fairly  represent  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  bring  together  those  best  qualified,  both  by 
general  and  local  knowledge,  either  as  directors  or  managers  of 
railways,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  full  development  of  the 
traffic  throughout  the  kingdom.  As  the  Government  would  be 
responsible  to  the  Legislature  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  country  would  be  conducted,  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  president  of  the  board  should,  in  all  matters  that 
might  come  under  discussion,  decide  what  was  to  be  done. 

AH  railway  officials  to  retain  their  situations  unless  their 
semces  should  not  be  required,  and  when  those  services  should 
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IrafiBc  of  the  country  by  adopting  the  best  means  advised  by  I 

those  who  were  most  competent  to  do  so,  should,  if  the  prin-      *      r> 
ciple  be  conceded  of  Government  control,  form  an  executive 
that  ought  in  every  respect  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  country.  i 

Contrast  such  an  administration  as  that  with  what  we  have  ^^ 

at  present — seventy-two    different  boards  of  directors,   each      j      . 
board    at  variance  with  its  neighbour,  or  with  others  com-      !      ^ 
bining  against  the  public,  guided  by  no  rule  except  that  of 
expediency,   and   governed   by  no   principle   except  that   of 
making  money  by  any  means  not  absolutely  forbidden  by  law. 
This  mock  system  of  free-trade,  but  real  monopoly,  is  suffered 
to  lord  it  over  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country,  form- 
ing an  artificial  barrier  to  obstruct  every  class  of  the  com-        ^   j 
munity   in    the  otherwise   firee   intercourse   that  would  exist      ,  ^^ 
between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  The  Management  entirely  independent  of  Government — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  there  exists  a  strong  feeling  in  this 
country  against  any  increase,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  power 
and  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
deny  that  both,  to  some  extent,  would  be  increased  by  any 
measure  that  would  place  the  management  of  the  railways, 
under  whatever  restrictions,  in  the  hands  of  Government. 
The  opposition  that  the  bill  of  1844  encountered  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  owing  to  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  that 
the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State  necessarily  involved 
Government  management;  nor  was  this  proposition  disputed; 
and  it  was  contended  then,  as  it  would  be  now,  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  for 
which  any  material  advantage  the  country  might  derive  from 
reduced  fares  and  charges,  would  afford  no  adequate  compensa- 
tion. 

We  are  not  at  all  inclined,  as  a  people,  to  favour  the  principle 
of  centralization  in  connection  with  Government  management. 
We  believe  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  individual 
exertion,  to  check  private   enterprise,  to  supersede  local  au- 
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thorities  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  to  giT» 
a  power  and  influence  to  Government  which  might  be  tamed  to 
very  bad  account.  Even  supposing  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Grown  would  be  confined  to  a  few  of  the  principal  ^point- 
ments^  many  would  assert  that  the  evil  of  such  appointmenls 
would  not  be  counterbalanced  by  any  benefit  that  would 
be  derived  from  having  the  whole  administration  under  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Government.  Some  would  further 
be  induced  to  fear  that  it  would  be  only  getting  in  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge,  and  that  the  patronage  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  confined  to  the  nomination  of  the  principal 
appointments  only,  might,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  extended 
to  all  offices  in  the  administration. 

In  some  respects  the  management  of  our  railways  ccmld  be 
more  efficiently  carried  on  by  having  it  entirely  independent 
of  the  Government.  In  the  Post  Office,  however  well 
qualified  the  Postmaster-General  may  be  to  perform  bis 
duty,  he  is,  by  a  change  of  Ministry,  removed  from  office, 
and  another  appointed  in  his  place,  entirely  from  political 
influence,  who  may  be,  and  generally  is,  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  may  possess  no  single  quali- 
fication necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  duties.  Sucb 
a  system  is  deemed  by  some  highly  objectionable  in  the 
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of  oar  Customs  and  Excise,  having  not  only  a  pennanent 
Board  of  Commissioners,  but  also  a  permanent  chairman,  and 
vice-chairman,  who  would  be  quite  independent  of  the  Ministry 
or  of  ministerial  changes.  The  general  tariff  would  of  course 
be  settled  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  would  be  purely  administrative,  having  merely 
to  carry  out  what  the  law  had  enacted  fbr  their  guidance. 
These  Commissioners  would  be  as  independent  and  as  free 
from  Government  control  or  influence  as  are  the  present  directors 
of  the  companies.  They  would  have  no  temptations  or  induce- 
ments to  strain  the  law,  either  in  favour  of  or  against  the  public. 
They  would  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Legislature  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  discharged  their  duties,  and  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Government  exercised  no  patronage,  they  would, 
on  the  other,  be  more  free  than  they  are  at  present  from 
responsibility.  The  situation  of  chairman  and  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  board  would,  no  doubt,  be  offices  of  great  trust, 
but  there  are  at  the  present  time  more  than  two  hundred 
members  of  the  Legislature  connected  with  railways,  many  of 
whom  have  not  only  held  high  office  in  the  State,  but  are 
also  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  management  of  railways. 
The  names  of  at  least  a  dozen  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men will  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
railway  matters,  the  permanent  appointment  of  any  of  whom 
would  be  a  guarantee  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  railway  affairs  would  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  to 
the  country. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  management  of  our  railways  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  excluding  entirely  the  political  element,  the 
whole  of  the  Government  scheme  would  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  an  extension  of  the  amalgamation  principle,  with  the 
national  credit  pledged  to  the  shareholders  for  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  many  millions  less  than  what  they  now  receive  in  divi- 
dends. The  shareholders  would  have  the  security  of  Qt)vem- 
ment  for  payment  in  consideration  of.  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
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from  haying  a  low  and  uniform  tariff  for  passengers  and  goods 
established  throughout  the  country,  and  a  reduction  made  in  the 
present  fares  and  charges  bom  twenty  to  eighty  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  necessity  of  each  case.  No  one  could  question, 
per  se,  the  exceeding  desirabiUty  of  such  a  change.  That  the 
great  arteries  of  communication  throughout  the  country  should 
he  really  opened  up  to  the  public;  that  the  artisan,  for  instance, 
who  now  pays  from  London  to  Liyerpool  and  back  again,  to  the 
London  and  North- Western,  the  Oreat  Northern,  or  the  Great 
Western,  one  day  1/.  18«.  6d.,  and  another  day  12#.  6«f.,  as  it 
may  suit  their  whim,  convenience,  or  interest,  should  have  that 
charge  permanently  reduced  to  six  shillings  and  threepence, 
and  the  fares  for  the  other  classes  reduced  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  on  the  same  principle,  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  carriage  of  minerals,  general  mer- 
chandise, parcels,  &c. 

What  necessity  would  there,  then,  exist  for  any  special  inter- 
ference, or  control,  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  if  all  our 
railways  were  under  one  general  management,  any  more  than 
there  is  with  the  Board  of  Customs  or  Excise  ?  In  the  London 
and  North-Westem  Company,  as  we  have  seen,  are  comprised 
about  thirty  original  companies  at  one  time  — all  independent 
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deprived  the  country  of  the  full  advantage  that  would  other- 
wise be  derived  from  the  possession  of  the  railways  by  the 
State. 

I  have  noticed  all  these  plans  by  which  the  railways  could  M/i\^ 
be  managed,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  no  necessity  that  /  ^ 
the  railway  department  should  be  a  branch  of  Government,  in  ji- 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  generally  understood.  It  will  / 
be  for  the  Legislature — when  the  proper  time  arrives — to  ^^wCa«i 
fashion  and  mould  the  management  of  our  railways  to  what-  /^^^^^ 
ever  it  may  deem  most  consistent  with  the  public  welfare.  r^^> 
Probably  the  third  plan  I  have  sketched  out  would  be  found  \^,^  ^ 
most  in  harmony  with  constitutional  government.  /^^  ^ 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  to  the  public  from  It^^/t 
the  possession  of  the  railways  by  the  State  would  arise  from  the  y  / 
great  saving  that  would  be  effected  in  their  management  under  r^^ 
one  general  consolidated  system,  more  especially  when  those 
who  had  the  management  of  affairs  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  local  peculiarities  of  each  line.  Captain  Laws,  in  his 
examination  before  the  committee,  laid  great  stress  on  this 
point,  and  this  gentleman's  opinion  as  to  the  great  saving  that 
would  be  effected  by  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  railways 
was  especially  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  introducing 
the  bill  of  1844  :  "  Captain  Laws  is  of  opinion,"  said  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "  that  if  railways  were  placed  imder  the  general 
control  of  Government  a  saving  of  twenty- five  per  cent, 
would  be  effected  to  the  public.  Now  this  is  material  to 
consider.  In  the  present  state  of  the  question,  the  elements 
which  enter  into  it  are  rude  and  unformed,  and  the  evidence,  I 
admit,  is  not  complete."  That  was  in  1844.  Whether  or  not 
the  experience  of  twenty  additional  years  in  the  working  of 
our  railways  has,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind,  completed  the 
evidence  and  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  a  definite  opinion  on  the 
subject,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

We  are  opposed  in  this  country  to  what  is  generally 
termed  "centralization,"  and  we  have  seen  with  what  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  all  amalgamations,  or  attempts  to   amalga- 
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mate,  on  the  part  of  the  great  companies,  are  regarded  by  the 
country  and  the  Legislature.  In  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  had  a  notable  instance  of  this  feeling — the  refusal 
of  the  Legislature  to  sanction  the  amalgamation  of  some 
of  the  great  Scotch  railways,  although  the  public  would  have 
had  secured  to  them  an  immediate  reduction  in  charges  of 
thirty  per  cent ;  but  the  parties  most  interested  petitioned 
against  the  amalgamation,  from  a  vague  fear  of  what  the  con- 
sequences might  be  if  the  companies  should  have  in  the 
district  the  uncontrolled  monopoly  of  conveyance,  and  the 
latter  naturally  refuse,  without  the  amalgamation,  to  make 
the  reduction.  What  a  commentary  this  incident  is  in  itself  on 
our  whole  system !  The  public  and  the  Legislature  refuse  to 
trust  the  companies  with  the  power  they  require,  and  the  com- 
panies naturally  decline  to  make  the  reduction  in  charges 
without  being  allowed  to  amalgamate ;  and  all  parties  are  thus, 
through  mutual  distrust,  deprived  of  the  advantages  they  would 
otherwise  possess.  But  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  both  of 
people  and  Legislature,  the  natural  course  of  events  has  brought 
about  many  of  these  amalgamations,  which  in  many  cases  have 
been  equally  beneficial  to  the  public  and  to  the  companies. 
Each  extension  of  the  amalgamation  system  is  a  forward  step 
in  the  progress  of  centralization,  proceeding  onward,  it  is  to  be 
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regulations,  and  passengers  paying  their  fares  and  changing 
their  carriages  at  every  railway  ?  It  is  only  by  picturing  to  our- 
selyes  the  result  of  a  retrograde  moyement,  one  towards  de- 
centralizing our  railways,  and  making  each  independent  of  its 
neighbour,  that  we  can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  relative 
character  of  the  two  systems.  All  the  companies  find  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  among  themselves,  so  far  as  the  law  permits, 
a  modified  system  of  centralization ;  but  without  legislative 
sanction  they  can  do  little  more  than  make  arrangements  for 
their  passengers  being  conveyed  over  several  lines  in  the  same 
carriage,  without  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  divide  the  pay- 
ment of  their  fares  among  the  several  companies  over  whose 
lines  they  must  pass.  So  far  as  regards  the  internal  working 
of  each  company,  the  directors  can  make  no  arrangements  for 
reducing  their  expenditure  through  the  process  of  amalgama- 
tion, without  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 

It  must  therefore  be  obvious,  that  the  more  completely  the 
amalgamation  or  centralization  of  our  railways  is  effected,  the 
expenditure  in  connection  with  them  will  be  so  much  less,  and 
the  accommodation  to  the  public  may  be  made  so  much  the 
greater ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  these  amalgamations 
are  allowed  to  extend,  so  also  is  increased  the  power  of  the 
companies  to  whom  such  extension  is  permitted,  and  the  security 
of  their  monopoly  the  more  confirmed;  hence  the  jealousy 
with  which  these  amalgamations  are  viewed,  both  by  the 
country  and  the  Legislature,  and  the  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  unless  a  very  strong  case  is  made  out,  to  permit 
their  being  carried  into  effect. 

The  case  would  be  altogether  different  if  the  railways  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  State,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Legislature.  At  one 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  effect  such  a  change  in  our  commercial  policy 
as  that  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1844,  but  the  duties  of  a 
Government  have  of  late  years  been  viewed  in  a  very  different 
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light  by  the  English  people  from  what  they  were  at  a  former 
period.  But  a  few  years  since  comparatively  onr  Eastern 
Empire  was  managed  by  a  great  joint-stock  company,  subject 
to  a  ''  Board  of  Control."  There  was  a  divided  aothorityp 
and  consequently  a  divided  responsibility;  the  merchant 
princes  of  Leadenhall  Street  did  not  at  all  times  bow  to  the 
behests  of  their  mlers  in  Cannon  Bow,  and  went  even  so  far 
in  some  cases  as  to  assert  their  independence  of  the  wishes 
of  their  liege  lords,  and  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
views.  At  an  eventful  crisis  in  Eastern  affairs  the  common 
sense  of  this  country  decided  that,  in  a  matter  of  such 
vast  importance  as  the  government  of  our  Indian  Empire,  a 
divided  responsibility  was  opposed  to  all  sound  policy,  and  tliat 
a  joint-stock  company,  however  intelligent  and  honourable  its 
directors  might  be,  was  placed  in  a  false  position  when  allowed 
to  share  in  the  management  of  a  great  empire.  The  East  India 
Company  was  in  consequence  dissolved,  and  the  power  held  by  it 
transferred  to  the  British  Government,  and  the  patronage  to  the 
British  nation.  The  direct  management  of  Indian  affairs  was 
1  entrusted  to  a  high  officer  of  State,  responsible,  of  coarse,  to 
the  Legislature  for  the  way  in  which  those  affairs  were  con- 
ducted,  and  having  for  his  advisers  the  ilUe  of  the  extinct 
Board  of  Directors. 
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expire  in  1865 ;  and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  a  com- 
mittee, I  presume,  will  be  appointed  in  the  approaching  session 
of  Parliament  to  investigate  the  respective  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  two  systems,  and  turn  to  practical  account  the  long 
experience  we  have  had  in  the  working  of  our  railways. 

Of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
in  1844  formed  the  General  Committee  on  Bailways,  and 
on  whose  recommendation  the  Act  was  passed,  there  remain 
only  two  in  the  present  House,  viz.,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Horsman.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  contemplated  the  probability 
of  the  provisional  clauses  of  the  Act,  viz.,  the  right  of  pur- 
chase on  the  part  of  the  State,  being  one  day  brought  into 
operation,  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  statement,  in  which  he 
expressly  declared  that  those  clauses  of  the  bill  that  authorized, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  purchase  of  railways  by  the 
Government,  were  the  essential  parts  of  the  bill ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  opposition  which  these  clauses  encountered, 
the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two 
to  one.  Whether  or  not  that  bill  is  to  become  a  dead  letter, 
will  most  probably  be  determined  during  the  present  year. 

PubUc  opinion  in  this,  as  in  every  other  country,  is  of  very 
slow  growth,  and  necessarily  the  more  slow,  if  it  runs  counter 
to  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Our  commercial 
poUcy  is  to  leave  to  public  companies  the  management  of  our 
great  industrial  works,  and  however  much  the  nation  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  railway  companies  in  1844,  there  was  no 
disposition  on  its  part  to  abolish  the  system,  or  adopt  the 
organic  change  shadowed  forth  in  the  Government  bill. 
It  was  considered  by  those  at  that  time  in  power  that,  if 
eventually  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  reconstruct  our  rail- 
way system,  it  would  require  twenty  years  to  prepare  the  public 
for  so  great  a  change.  It  is  not  through  the  intervention,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  those  who  are  the  most  deeply  interested 
in  great  and  beneficial  changes  in  our  national  policy,  that 
such  changes  are  generally   brought   about.     In   this,  as  in 
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80  many  other  cases^  the  demands  of  public  opinion  lag 
immeasurably  behind  the  requirements  of  reason  and  good 
sense.  The  measures,  for  instance,  taken  for  the  abolition  of 
the  com  laws,  so  far  from  originating  with  the  working  class  ^ 
that  class  most  interested  in  their  abolition — met  for  a  consi- 
derable time  with  their  most  active  opposition ;  bad  it  there- 
fore depended  on  the  people,  in  the  conventional  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  used,  so  far  from  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
having  been  carried  triumphantly  through  Parliament,  the  bill 
would  never  have  been  even  introduced. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Railway  Bill  in  1844,  there  was  no 
point  touched  on  but  the  inefiBciency  of  Govemment  manage- 
ment, it  being  assumed  throughout  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  possession  of  the  railways  by  the  State  necessarily  implied 
their  management  by  Govemment.  That  fallacy,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  is  now  abandoned,  but  at  that  time  it  had  the  eSeet  of 
diverting  men's  minds  from  the  subject  under  consideration.  All 
the  great  economic  tmths  involved  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question  were  entirely  ignored  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill ; 
the  evidence  of  the  most  eminent  and  experienced  men  of  the 
railway  world  was  never  once  referred  to,  and  the  important 
statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade  bearing  on  the  subject  were 
Ubver  DoLicod ;  all  these  mnttt-rs  were  passed  by  for  the  pur* 
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under  pretext  of  passing  a  useful  practical  measure,  they 
were  introducing  a  bill  founded  on  uuconstitutional  principles, 
that  should  therefore  be  strenuously  opposed. 

But  the  expediency  of  carrying  this  Act  into  effect  will  be 
discussed  under  very  different  circumstances  in  1865  from 
those  in  1844. 

A  great  deal  of  distress  and  suffering  has  of  late  years  been 
inflicted  on  the  lower  classes  of  the  metropolis  by  the  extensive 
displacement  consequent  on  the  extended  introduction  of  rail- 
ways into  London,  and  the  recent  mania  for  still  further 
extension  at  one  time  threatened  to  increase  the  evil  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Bailway  companies  naturally  select  those 
districts  for  their  lines  where  property  is  the  least  valuable, 
and,  consequently,  those  who  are  the  most  interested  in  it 
have  the  fewest  rights  to  maintain,  and,  what  in  such  matters 
is  of  great  importance,  where  they  are  least  capable  of  main- 
taining them.  It  is  in  the  homes  of  the  poorest  classes 
that  the  companies  attain  both  these  objects ;  the  great  bulk 
of  the  poorer  class  of  London,  artisans  and  all  grades 
from  that  position  downward,  are  weekly  tenants,  all  their 
"  rights  "  are  confined  to  a  week  s  notice  from  their  landlords, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  brief  notice  "  they  have  the 
world  before  them  where  to  choose."  Their  homes  are  broken 
up,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they  are  obb'ged  to  seek 
their  dwellings  in  some  other  suburb,  a  considerable  distance 
from  where  they  follow  their  daily  avocations ;  the  law  gives 
them  no  redress  from  the  companies,  who  have  only  to  arrange 
their  terms  with  their  landlords.  Now,  one  would  naturally 
fiuppose  that  a  grievance  of  this  sort,  that  may  be  said  literally  to 
eome  home  to  the  poorest  classes,  would  have  excited  a  strong 
feeling  among  the  public  generally,  and  the  working  classes 
particularly,  as  being  especially  affected  by  these  railway  exten- 
sions into  the  metropolis.  We  might  suppose  that  to  avert 
this  threatened  invasion,  or  to  indemnify  them  from  its  results, 
a  regular  organized   agitation  would  have  been  got  up,  and 
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that  those  who  put  themselves  forward,  par  excellence^  as  the 
exclusive  defenders  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  poor, 
and  are  well  skilled  in  the  various  ways  that  popular  feeling  is 
brought  to  bear  on  every  grievance,  would  have  done  something 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present.  The  public,  however,  allowed 
matters  to  take  their  course,  and  nothing  was  done  outside  the 
walls  of  Parliament  To  the  committee,  presided  oyer  by 
Lord  Stanley,  was  entrusted  the  important  task  of  selecting 
those  lines  that  would  afford  the  greatest  accommodation  to 
the  metropolis.  This  task  occupied  the  committee  to  near  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  the  selection  of  lines  the  committee 
has  made  appears  to  have  given  general  satisfaction* 

One  great  advantage  connected  with  the  discussion  of  any 
proposed  reform  in  our  railway  system  is  the  entire  absence 
of  all  party  or  political  feeling  in  reference  thereto.  One  of 
the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Government  bill  of  1844 
was  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  had  been  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  former  administration,  and  at  the  present  time, 
the  complaint  of  Lord  Derby  against  the  Government  is  not 
that  they  have  interfered  too  much,  but  that  they  ha^e 
not  taken  the  initiative  in  those  measures  that  might  be 
considered  necessary  for   the    better    management    of   our 
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attempt  to  do  so  proceeds  from  an  influential  quarter  that 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  its  being  successful. 

Every  word  spoken  by  a  man  of  eminence,  either  in  Parlia- 
ment or  elsewhere,  on  public  occasions,  is  noted  down  and 
circulated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  All 
newspapers,  without  distinction  of  party,  give  currency  to  his 
opinions,  expressed  in  his  own  words ;  those  opinions  are  made 
the  subject  of  comment,  favourable  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  thus  commences  the  growth  of  what  we  call 
Public  Opinion.  So,  in  regard  to  railway  reform,  it  has 
scarcely  anived  at  the  first  stage  of  existence.  The  (Go- 
vernment Bill,  as  yet,  is  a  dead  letter,  but  at  some  future  day 
it  may  become  a  living  principle ;  now  it  is  a  mere  idea,  but 
in  the  course  of  time  that  idea  may  develop  itself  into  a 
great  plan,  recogm'zed  by  the  nation,  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community 
through  all  classes  of  society. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Classification  of  the  Groundwork  of  Railway  Reform — The  two  main 
Grounds — ^Diiferent  Charges  in  Fares  on  the  London  and  Blackwall 
Railway — The  last  Change  and  its  Results — The  Glasgow  and 
Greenock  Line — The  slight  Difference  in  the  Results  between  high 
and  low  Fares — Evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1844  on  the 
Subject — Railways  into  London — ^Displacement  of  the  Poor-— Cheap 
Morning  and  Evening  Trains — The  Earl  of  Derby's  Resolution  in 
the  House  of  Lords  the  most  important  since  the  Introduction  of 
Parliamentary  Trains — The  Effect  of  Government  Purchaie  on  the 
Money  'Maiket—Remme, 


The  de&irability  of  carrying  into  Aill  e£fect  the  Railway  Act 
of  1844  rests,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  following  distinct 
grounds : — 

Ist.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  it  makes  but  compara- 
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3rd.  The  purchase  of  railways  by  the  State  does  not 
Decessarily  involve  either  Government  management  or  patron- 
age ;  it^may  be  a  matter  for  discussion  whether  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  head  of  the  department  a  minister  of 
the  Crown^  removable  on  any  change  of  administration^  or 
have  the  appointment  permanent,  as  that  of  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Customs  or  Excise.  The  question  of  patronage 
would  not  in  any  case  extend  beyond  a  few  appointments,  and 
could  very  well  be  dispensed  with.  If  railways  become  the  \ 
property  of  the  State,  no  essential  change  in  the  present  [Utf 
management  might  be  necessary,  and  such  change  should  \^ 
be  confined  to  those  measures  necessary  to  bring  the  manage-  !  ./^ 
ment  under  the  effective  and  immediate  control  of  the  Legis-  i  / 
lature. 

4th.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  national  importance  that    /? 
a    large  reduction  should    be  made  in    our    railway  fares  *^ 

and  charges,  the  amount  paid  last  year  exceeding  thirty-one  /^ 
millions  sterling,  with  an  annual  increase  of  more  than  two^^     / 
millions ;  inasmuch  as  a  first-class  passenger  can  be  conveyed         ^ 
sixteen  miles  for  a  penny,   in  a  moderately  loaded  train  /•^••^ 
and    a  ton  of  goods  or  minerals   can   be   conveyed    eiyht 
miles  for  a  penny,  the  present  charges  are  utterly   dispro- 
pordoned  to  the   cost  of  conveyance ;   and  so  far  from  any 
likelihood  existing  of  their  being  reduced,  the  directors  are 
rather  disposed  to  raise  them,  and  a  considerable  rise  has  taken 
place  on  some  of  the  great  lines  within  the  last  few  months. 

5th.  Inasmuch  as  the  credit  of  the  State  is  superior  to 
that  of  private  credit  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  four  to  three, 
that  credit  ought  to  be  made  available,  as  contemplated  by  the 
Act  of  1844,  for  efiecting  an  arrangement  with  the  shareholders,  -^ 
and  reducing  the  fares  and  charges  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  '^^^  *^ 
their  present  amount.  y»*^^*-.- 

6th.  Independently  of  the  abstract  right  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  deal  with  all  property  in  the  kingdom,  there  existe 
on  the  part  of  the  shareholders  a  desire  to  have  a  well-secured 
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fixed  ioterest  for  their  invested  capital  in  preference  to  nnoer- 
tain  and  fluctuating  dividends. 

7th.  There  would  be  a  great  saving  effected  by  having  all 
the  railways  in  the  kingdom  under  one  consolidated  manage- 
ment, and  a  great  benefit  conferred  on  the  public  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  low  and  uniform  tariff  for  passengers  and  goods,  &o. 

The  two  main  propositions  of  the  foregoing  ones  are  the 
1st  and  4dL  On  these  two,  in  fect»  the  Oovenoonent  bill  it 
based;  and  unless  they  are  fuUy  maintained  by  inoontro- 
vertible  evidence,  the  whole  scheme  falls  to  the  ground.  It  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  go  into  the  evidence  bearing  on  theaa 
two  points  in  somewhat  greater  detail  than  we  have  yet  done. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  discussion  of  this  national  quet- 
tion  will  take  a  much  wider  range  the  next  time  it  comes  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  it  did 
on  the  last,  and  that  all  the  valuable  materials  we  now  possess 
for  investigating  the  merits  of  the  two  systems  in  all  thdr 
details  will  be  turned  to  good  account 

At  the  present  time  there  are  few  of  those  extreme  fluctaalioDt 
in  the  range  of  railway  feres  that  were  so  common  before  the 
experience  of  directors  and  managers  enabled  them  to  settle  at 
once  the  best-paying  tariff.  Our  statistical  information,  there- 
fore,  on  Uiat  point  is  principally  derived  from  ilic  management 
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ing  March,  when  the  fares  between  Blackwall  and  London  were 

reduced  to  6d.  and  4^.,  and  between  the  intermediate  stations 

to  4d.  and  3^. 

The  directors,  in  their  report  to  their  shareholders,  at  their 

half-yearly  meeting  held  in  Febraary,  1843,  thus  notice  the 

result  of  raising  the  fares  in  the  previous  year :  — 

"The  fares  of  the  railways  were  raised  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  the  directors  were  much  mortified  to  find  that  the 
result  showed  a  very  considerable  diminution,  not  only  of  the 
numbers  carried,  but  of  the  money  receiyed.  The  increase 
during  the  previous  summer  had  not  been  inconsiderable;  and 
in  the  eight  weeks  prior  to  the  12th  of  September,  which  ofiered 
the  fairest  means  of  comparison  with  the  former  year,  as 
they  go  back  to  the  opening  of  the  Fenchurch  Station  on  the 
2nd  September,  1841,  the  receipts  show  an  increase  of  about 

16  per  cent  over  those  of  the  previous  year;  whereas  those  of 
the  eight  weeks  Ibllowing  the  12th  of  September  show  a 
diminution  of  41  per  cent  in  the  number  of  passengers,  and 

17  per  cent,  in  the  revenue,  as  compared  with  the  eight  corre- 
sponding weeks." 

It  formed  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  directors  to  refer  to 
the  loss  inflicted  on  the  public  by  raising  the  fares  during  these 
two  months;  but  the  evil,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  so 
far  as  regarded  the  interests  of  the  company,  worked  its  own 
cure,  and  the  fares  were  reduced  to  what  was  considered  the 
highest  paying  point.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  directors  of  that 
day  far  exceeded  anything  that  ever  had  been  attempted  as 
regards  high  fares.  The  directors  appeared  to  think  that  all 
they  had  to  do  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  company  was  to 
increase  the  fares ;  but  when  certain  limits  are  exceeded,  they 
soon  tell  their  tale. 

Passing  over  twenty  years,  let  us  now  consider  the  last 
change  the  directors  made  in  the  fares  and  its  results.  In 
Jaly,  18B3,  they  reduced  the  intermediate  fares  on  the  line 
between  Mir/y  and  forty  per  cent.;  there  was  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  number  of  passengers,  and  without  any  increase 
in  the  expenditure;  but  the  increase  in  the  company's  re- 
ceipts for  the  half-year  amounted  only  to  120/.    The  chair- 
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man  stated  at  the  half-yearly  meeting,  held  in  Febraary, 
that,  however  profitable  the  reduction  in  fares  might  be 
to  the  public,  the  company  derived  no  benefit  from  the 
change,  but  intimated  that  the  experiment  would  be  tried 
for  some  time  longer.  On  looking  to  the  company's  receipts 
as  published  in  the  papers,  for  the  six  months  ending  the 
dOth  of  June,  under  the  low-fare  system,  we  find  they  amount  to 
46,561/.,  as  compared  with  45,817/.  for  the  corresponding 
half-year  under  the  high-fare  system.  This,  in  itself,  is  a 
mere  trifle,  not  even  affecting  the  dividend ;  and  the  directors 
will  probably  think  themselves  justified  in  continuing  the 
reduction  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  current  half-year,  and 
not  raising  the  fares  50  per  cent. 

Now  here  is  a  subject  for  statesmen  to  ponder,  and  we 
could  not  choose  an  illustration  more  in  point  of  the  working 
of  the  present  system.  The  London  and  Blackwall  Bailway 
was  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poorest  and 
most  densely  populated  district  of  the  metropolis;  the  fares 
are  moderate,  three  halfpence  and  a  penny  per  mile,  for  the 
two  classes  of  passengers ;  but  considering  the  poverty  of 
the  district  through  which  the  railway  runs,  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, that  if  the  fares  for  the  whole  distance,  four  miles,  were 
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last  year,  upwards  of  ten  million  passengers ;  yet  in  this 
densely  populated  district,  this  teeming  hive  of  industry,  where 
time  may  almost  literally  be  said  to  be  money,  probably  three 
times  that  number  were  obliged  to  travel  on  foot,  who  would 
have  been  able  to  pay  a  penny  for  their  fare,  and  could  have 
been  carried  at  a  mere  nominal  increase  in  the  expense,  as 
the  trains  are  running  comparatively  empty. 

One  more  instance.  The  length  of  the  Glasgow  and 
Greenock  line  is  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles.  There  was  an 
active  competition  carried  on  for  some  time  between  the  rail- 
way company  and  the  owners  of  steam-boats  on  the  Clyde ; 
the  third-class  fare  by  the  railway,  which  had  formerly  been 
a  shilling  for  the  entire  distance,  was  reduced  to  sixpence,  and 
the  opposition  was  carried  on  for  two  years ;  there  was,  of 
course,  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers,  but 
an  arrangement  having  been  come  to  between  the  contending 
parties,  the  railway  company  returned  to  their  original  fares ; 
the  difference  in  the  company's  receipts,  after  the  change,  was 
rather  in  their  favour,  but  it  amounted  only  to  one  shilling 
per  cent,  per  annum  increase  on  their  dividend. 

To  those  who  would  wish  to  go  into  this  branch  of  the 
subject  at  greater  length,  I  would  refer  to  the  evidence  laid 
in  a  tabular  form  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1844,  in 
which  are  noted  down  the  several  variations  in  the  fares  on  a 
number  of  railways,  and  their  financial  results ;  and  it  will 
there  be  found,  that  the  most  extreme  case,  either  of  raising 
or  lowering  the  fares,  did  not  make  a  greater  difference  to 
the  shareholders  than  twelve  shillings  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  loss  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Companies,  which  I  have  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter,  was 
one  per  cent  per  annum,  in  consequence  of  their  great  reduc- 
tion in  fares,  but  this  took  place  only  ten  years  since. 

The  Earl  of  Derby's  resolution  passed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,    in    the    last    session    of    Parliament,    that  railway 
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companies  eDtering  the  metropolis  ''should  proTide  a  cheap 
transit  for  the  labouring  classes  to  and  from  their  labour 
by  a  morning  and  evening  train/'  is  the  most  important 
measure  for  the  working  classes  that  has  been  adopted  by 
either  House  in  reference  to  railway  trayelling  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  establishing  ParUamentary  trains.  What 
at  one  time  threatened  to  be  a  serious  calamity,  their  dis- 
placement from  their  homes,  may  be  converted  into  the  means 
of  effecting  a  great  and  beneficial  change  in  their  habits  of 
life,  giving  them  a  pure  atmosphere  for  one  foul  and  foetid, 
in  which  they  hitherto  have  been  obliged  to  live  when  not 
actuaUy  engaged  in  their  daily  labour.  Such  a  change  can- 
not be  effected  without  being  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  their  social  and  moral  condition. 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  interference  of  Lord 
Derby,  on  the  grounds  of  its  being  **  injudicious  and  inope- 
rative ; "  that  as  some  of  the  companies  have  offered  to  do 
voluntarily  what  he  proposes  to  secure  by  Act  of  Parliament^ 
therefore  the  Act  is  unnecessary,  ''Competition,"  says  the 
same  authority,  "can  and  will  effect  more  for  the  publio 
than  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  Statute-book." 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  advocates  of  the  railway 
ititerest  deal  with  the  veitod  subject  of  ^'competition;'*  if  it 
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served  by  leaving  the  remedy  to  competition.  "  Means  can 
always  be  found/'  says  this  writer,  *'  of  evading  or  nullifying 
public  statutes."  Not  always,  nor  indeed  ever  where  there  is  a 
large  class  interested  in  taking  care  that  they  should  not  be 
evaded ;  take  the  case  most  in  point,  Parliamentary  trains — how 
could  the  companies  nullify  or  evade  the  Act  by  which  they  are 
obUged  to  run  them  ?  It  would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  they 
have  any  wish  to  evade  the  law,  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  called  this  class  of  trains  into  existence, 
that  they  never  would  have  been  instituted  but  on  compulsion, 
or  by  express  agreement;  and  if  the  law  compelling  the  com- 
panies to  maintain  these  trains  were  abolished,  they  would  at 
once  altogether  cease.  The  Great  Western's  Parliamentary  train 
leaves  London  for  the  West  of  England,  at  6  A.M.;  and 
the  fare  to  Exeter,  for  instance,  is  14«.  8}^. ;  but  if  a  traveller 
is  unable  to  reach  the  station  in  time  for  that  train,  he  must 
pay  1/.  6$.  by  any  other  train  during  the  day.  If,  on  the  Great 
Northern  line,  a  traveller  miss  the  morning  train  going  to 
York,  by  which  he  would  pay  I6s.  lO^d.,  by  any  other  train 
during  the  day  he  would  have  to  pay  1/.  Qs.  6d.  On  the  Great 
Eastern  to  Norwich,  the  fare  by  the  Parliamentary  train  is 
98.  6J^d. ;  but  by  any  of  the  ordinary  third-class  carriages,  the 
fare  is  14«.  Sd.  On  the  great  railways,  the  utmost  farthing 
the  law  allows  is  charged,  nor  is  any  additional  accommodation 
given  to  what  the  law  compels ;  in  all  this,  there  is  no  fair 
matter  of  complaint  against  the  companies.  It  is  quite  suffi- 
cient that  they  obey  the  law ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood, 
that  were  it  not  that  the  law  compels  the  maintenance  of  these 
Parliamentary  trains,  the  companies  would  immediately  give 
them  up.  This  will  be  evident,  if  we  consider  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railway  companies  in  reference  to  them.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  no  small  proportion  of  the  travellers 
in  Parliamentary  trains  are  women  and  children,  and  to 
find  their  way  in  winter,  at  an  early  hour,  to  stations  at 
the  extremities  of  the  metropolis,  when  there  are  no  public 
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oonyeyanoes  in  the  streets,  is  very  far  firom  suflBciently 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  working  classes.  The  compaoiea 
say  with  truth,  that  unless  the  hours  of  departure  were  made 
as  inconvenient  as  they  well  can  be  the  Parliamentary  trains 
would  be  made  use  of  by  those  for  whom  they  never  were 
intended;  the  policy  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company  is,  however,  an  exception  in  this  respect,  to  that  of 
most  other  companies,  as  they  despatch  their  Parliamentary 
trains  at  reasonable  hours  during  the  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
movement  made  by  Lord  Derby  in  reference  to  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Lords  at  his  instance,  rendering  it  compulsory 
on  railway  companies  to  convey  passengers  between  the  city  and 
where  they  may  reside  in  the  vicinity,  morning  and  evening,  for 
a  penny  each  way  without  reference  to  distance.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Lord  Derby  intends,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did  twenty  years 
ago,  to  invite  the  old  companies  to  join  in  the  movement  for 
giving  greater  facility  for  railway  travelling  to  the  working 
classes.  The  movement  cannot  stop  there.  If  one  person 
travel  on  a  railway  paying  a  farthing  per  mile,  his  neighbour, 
who  does  not  happen  to  belong  to  the  privileged  class,  will  not 
long  submit  to  paying  perhaps  five  or  six  times  that  fare, 
travelling  by  the  same  train  and  in  the  same  class.    The  evil 
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railway  cannot  be  calculated  solely  from  the  dividends  it  mny 
pay  at  any  particular  time  to  the  shareholders ;  although,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  dividend  forms  a  very  important  element 
in  the  calculation.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln 
Company  paid,  in  1863,  only  fifteen  shillings  on  their  100/. 
shares ;  yet  they  could  not  be  obtained  for  less  than  40/.  per 
share.  If  the  dividend  had  been  the  only  criterion  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  shares,  their  value  would  not  have  exceeded 
16/. ;  but  the  shareholders  considered  they  had  good  reason  to 
expect  that  their  dividend  would  be,  in  1864,  at  least  three 
times  as  much,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  their  not  being 
disappointed.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  South-Eastem 
Company  paid  a  dividend  on  their  year  s  earnings  of  5/.  Ss,  4rf., 
yet  the  price  of  their  shares  was  only  about  85/.,  whereas  they 
should  be  worth  20/.  more  if  the  above  dividend  was  to  be  the 
test  of  their  value ;  but  the  public,  for  many  reasons  not  neces- 
sary to  notice,  thought  that  the  South-Eastem  could  not  main- 
tain their  dividends. 

In  times  of  great  prosperity,  when  money  is  very  abundant, 
there  is  naturally  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  good  investment  for 
money.  In  1844,  when  Consols,  for  a  short  time,  were  at  par, 
investments  in  the  best  railway  property  would  not,  on  an 
average,  pay  a  higher  interest  than  4/.  Is,  6d.  per  cent. ;  but 
that  time  was  altogether  exceptional,  and  lasted  only  for  a  few 
months. 

In  ordinary  times,  with  Consols  say  at  90,  railway  property 
can  be  purchased  to  pay  5  per  cent. ;  but  so  far  as  the  purchase 
of  railways  by  Government  is  concerned,  it  would  make  but 
little  difierence,  either  to  the  State  or  the  shareholders,  at  what 
time  a  purchase  might  be  made,  as  Government  stock  is 
subject  to  the  same  influence  as  railway  stock,  and  rises  or 
falls  in  value,  although  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  these  in- 
fluences act  on  it. 

The  average  difierence  of  interest  between  an  investment  in 
Government  stock,  and  an  investment  in  ordinary  railway  stock, 
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may  be  taken  at  1/.  10«.  per  ceDt,  so  that,  after  paying 
fifleen  shillings  to  the  shareholder^  there  would  remain  the 
same  to  Government  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  the  reduction 
in  fares  and  charges ;  or^  in  other  words,  of  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  income  derived  from  the  conversion  of  railway  shares 
into  Government  stock,  the  profit  would  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  parties.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  if  the  Act  of  1844  be  carried  out,  and  the  market  price 
of  shares  be  the  basis  on  which  they  should  be  purchased^ — 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  any  other — a  day  woold 
be  named  for  taking  prices  previous  to  that  on  which  the 
Act  comes  into  operation. 

It  might,  however,  be  supposed  that  to  pass  a  Bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Government  to  create  such  an  enormous  amount  of 
stock  as  would  enable  them  to  purchase  all  the  railways  in  the 
kingdom,  would  create  such  a  convulsion  in  the  money  market, 
and  cause  such  a  depression  in  the  price  of  Government  stock, 
as  might  be  attended  by  the  most  disastrous  results.  Such, 
no  doubt,  would  be  the  case  if  the  measure  were  compulsory ; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  suggested.  Shareholders  would 
not  accept  Government  terms,  unless  they  were  favourable; 
and  would  continue  to  hold  their  shares  till  Government 
stock  was  at  a  better  price.     If  a  large  number  of  companies 
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would  deal  with  the  ordinary  stock  of  a  company ;  this  stock 
is,  for  the  greater  part,  secure  against  risk,  and  the  variation  in 
the  price  is  consequently  limited.  A  much  less  premium  would 
be  sufficient  for  this  class  of  stock  shareholders,  than  for  the 
original  holders.  The  bondholders  would  probably  be  satisfied 
with  a  small  bonus  to  save  the  Government  the  trouble  of  a 
loan. 

The  strongest  argument,  perhaps,  that  can  be  used  to  prove 
the  possibility,  in  a  monetary  sense,  of  the  purchase  of  the 
railways  by  the  State,  is  somewhat  negative  in  its  character,  viz., 
that  during  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  opposition  it  encountered  in  the  House,  no  one  ever 
suggested  a  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  Government  carry- 
ing out  the  measure,  if  deemed  necessary  at  a  future  time  by  the 
Legislature.  Nor  was  Sir  R.  Peel  a  man  likely  to  sanction  a 
Government  measure  about  the  success  of  which  there  could  be 
a  reasonable  doubt. 

How  would  such  a  measure  affect  the  national  credit  ? 

If,  on  being  brought  forward  and  discussed,  it  should  be 
found  in  any  way  to  injure  it,  that  would,  of  course,  make 
an  end  of  the  project;  but  nothing  could  be  more  unlikely 
than  such  a  result ;  to  reduce  our  fares  and  charges  to  an 
average  of  one-third  of  their  present  rate,  would  be  to  reduce 
our  payments  by  nearly  twenty-four  millions  sterling. 

The  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  managed  by  some 
seventy  or  eighty  independent  companies  at  the  cost  of  about 
fifteen  millions  sterling  per  annum ;  it  would  be  a  very  moderate 
assumption  to  suppose  that  two  millions  per  annum  would  be 
saved  in  the  management  by  their  amalgamation  in  one  gene- 
ral system.  Taking  the  railway  property  of  the  kingdom  as 
worth  four  hundred  millions  sterling,  three-fourihs  per  cent,  on 
it  would  amount  to  three  millions,  and  this  sum,  together  witli 
the  assumed  saving  in  management,  would  amount,  in  all,  to 
five  millions  sterling.  Whether  or  not  this  sum  would  be 
sufficient    to    meet   the    deficiency  that   would   result    from 
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adopting  the  comparatively  low  tariff  I  have  indicated,  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  positively  to  say;  but,  judging 
from  analogy,  it  would  be  more  than  sufficient.  Looking  at  the 
account,  however,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  there  would  be 
a  saving  of  twenty-four  millions  sterling  to  the  country  if 
the  charges  on  our  railways  were  reduced  to  a  third  of  their 
present  average  amount ;  so,  whatever  might  be  the  expense 
incurred  beyond  the  five  millions  would  be  deducted  from 
the  twenty-four  millions,  and  the  result  would  show  the  net 
gain  to  the  nation. 

It  may  be  said  that  by  abandoning  the  conservative  policy  of 
the  present  Parliament,  encouraging  competing  lines,  with- 
drawing protection,  and  adopting  similar  measures,  the  value  of 
railway  property  would  be  much  reduced,  and  Government 
could  purchase  on  its  own  terms.  Such  a  proceeding  would  be 
entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1844,  and  not 
likely  to  be  acted  on  either  by  the  nation,  the  Legislature, 
or  the  Government ;  assuming,  of  coarse,  that  the  companies 
were  wiUing  to  meet  fairly  the  views  of  the  nation  and  tlie 
Legislature. 

It  possibly  might  be  feared  by  some  that,  in  tlio  event  of 
the  public  mind  being  directed  towards  this  subject,  there 
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with  the  Government  on  such  terms  as  the  Legislature  should 
determine  to  offer;  and,  remembering  the  formidable  support  the 
railway  interest  possesses  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  can 
well  suppose  the  terms  would  be  liberal.  The  result  would  be 
that  all  the  protection  that  railway  companies  now  enjoy  would 
be  entirely  withdrawn,  and  unlimited  competition  would  be  the 
precursor  of  the  do>^nfall  of  the  railway  interest.  Any  suppo- 
sition, therefore,  of  a  combination  on  the  part  of  the  railways 
against  the  country  is  quite  absurd.  They  would,  no  doubt, 
unite  in  an  effort  to  get  as  high  a  price  as  they  could,  and  make 
the  best  bargain  in  their  power  with  Government ;  but,  beyond 
that,  it  is  hardly  likely  any  of  them  would  venture  to  go. 

The  modus  operandi  by  which  Government  would  carry  out 
the  scheme  of  purchase,  would  probably  be  somewhat  after  the 
following  fashion :  the  bonus  for  the  different  classes  of  shares 
having  been  settled  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  day  named  for 
which  the  Stock  Exchange  quotations  from  the  share  list 
should  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  prices,  it  would  be 
announced  by  Government  that  on  and  after  such  a  day,  all 
companies  that  chose  to  accept  the  Government  terms  would  be 
dealt  with.  The  Legislature  in  the  meantime  having  settled 
the  tariff,  both  for  passengers  and  goods,  the  Government 
would  only  require  to  make  a  temporary  arrangement  with  the 
board  of  each  company  for  carrying  on  the  traffic,  until  the 
bulk  of  the  companies  came  in.  The  process,  I  apprehend, 
would  go  on  very  rapidly.  So  soon  as  one  of  the  great  lines 
towards  the  north  should  signify  its  adhesion  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  commence  business  on  the  Government  tariff,  it 
would  encourage  all  the  other  companies  having  lines  in  the 
same  direction  to  accept  the  Government  terms,  and  thus  the 
extension  of  the  scheme  throughout  the  kingdom  would  soon 
be  accomplished.  a.  "  -  ''  -. .  .^'-^  »^  Ai<w  ^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Act  of  1844  the  Assertion  of  a  Principle — Two  Modes  of  proceed- 
ing under  it — A  strong  Cose  of  Necessity  required  to  be  made  ont 
— Amount  of  Capital  in  Kailways — Percentage  paid  on  it — ^Pre- 
ference Shareholders  and  Bondliolders — Improbability  of  Share- 
holders  being  disinclined  to  sell  to  Government — Approaching 
Half-yearly  IMcethigs — Continued  "War  among  the  Companies — 
Extract  from  the  Westminster  Review — Mr.  Watkin  on  Govern- 
ment Purchase  of  Railways — Favours  Scheme  as  a  Director  and 
Shareholder — Opi>oscs  it  as  a  Senator  and  Citizen — His  Argu- 
ments— l^obable  Appointment  of  a  Koyal  Conmiission  considered. 


The  Act  of  1844  has  always  appeared  to  me  more  intended 
for  the  assertion  of  a  principle  than  as  a  special  enactment  by 
which  a  great  measure  of  reform  could  be  carried  out ;  that 
principle  apparently  was  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament  in  railway  matters  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
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few  trunk  lines  running  through  different  parts  of  the  country, 

and  reducing  the  tariff  as  low  as  the  Legislature  would  deem 

desirable,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  obliging  the  companies 

to  make  chai'ges  equally  low;  or,  the  other  plan  that  might  have  "^y  ^^ 

been  intended  is  the  one  I  have  proposed,  viz.  for  Government 

to  purchase  all  the  railways,  and  adopt  a  low  and  uniform 

tariff  throughout  the  country.     Which  of  these  two  plans  Mr. 

Gladstone  had  in  view  is  not  very  clear,  but  of  this  we  may  be 

certain,   that  the  bow  was  not  drawn  at   a  venture  that  sent 

forth  the  shaft  destined,  on  the  1st  January,  1866,  to  pierce     /^b^ 

the  joints  of  the  armour  of  railway  monopoly.     There  can 

be  no  doubt  that  to  carry  out  the  first  plan  would  be  strictly 

in  accordance  with  the  Act  and  with  the  agreement  entered 

into  between  the  Legislature  and  the  railway  companies ;  but, 

as  we  have  already  shown,  if  so  carried  out,  and  a  very  low 

tariff  adopted,  it  would  bring  ruin  on  the  shareholders,  and 

reduce  the  value  of  their  property  not  less  probably  than  fifty 

per  cent.     Kailway  shareholders  would,  therefore,  much  prefer 

to  make  the  best  agreement  they  could  with  the  Government  • 

for  the  disposal  at  once  of  all  their  property  rather  than  have 

it  sacrificed  in  detail. 

A  very  strong  case,  however,  must  be  made  out  before  the 
Government  could  be  induced  to  propose,  or  the  Legislature 
to  sanction,  a  measure  by  which  the  nation,  as  it  has  been  said, 
"  would  incur  the  enormous  responsibility  of  increasing  the 
national  debt  by  some  four  hundred  millions."  We  have 
heretofore  discussed  the  question  merely  on  general  principles; 
we  must  now  go  into  some  detail,  make  the  best  estimate  we 
can  of  the  debit  and  credit  sides  of  the  account,  and  endea- 
vour to  approximate  to  the  result. 

The  capital  paid  up  by  railway  companies  to  the  close  of 
1863  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  four  millions:  to  that 
sum  may  be  added  twenty* one  millions,  the  assumed  sum 
paid  in  calls  in  1864;  thus  it  would  appear  that  the  gross 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  our  railways  amounts  to  the 
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enormous  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miluoks 

sterling,  comprised  under  three  heads,  viz. : — 

1st.  Ordinary  capital  by  shares  .^215,000,000 
2nd.  Preferential  capital  .  .  .  102,000,000 
8rd.   Loans 108,000,000 


i?425,000,000 
The  nett  returns  of  the  railways  for  1863  yielded  within  a 
small  fraction  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  invested  capital.  The 
year  1864  has  been  much  more  prosperous  for  railway  pro- 
prietors, and  the  returns  will  probably  pay  a  percentage  of 
4^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  The  holders  of  preferen- 
tial stock  and  debenture  loan  notes  receive  on  an  average 
about  4^  per  cent  interest  on  their  investments ;  and  this  most 
be  paid  before  the  original  shareholders  receive  anything.  The 
former  class  of  holders  are  but  little  affected  by  the  state  of  the 
market  or  the  financial  position  of  the  companies :  they  receive 
their  well-secured  dividends  or  interest ;  whilst  their  fellow 
investors,  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  took 
on  themselves  all  the  risk  of  the  speculation,  must  rest  satisfied 
with  whatever  they  can  obtain  after  the  claims  of  the  privileged 
class  have  been  satisfied.  In  18()4  railways,  as  we  have  noticed, 
will  pay  4}  per  cent.,  the  highest  dividend  paid  since  1847,  so 
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cautious  class,  who  have  risked  little  or  nothing,  are  in  a  very 
different  position  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  their  claim  for 
compensation  compared  with  that  of  the  original  shareholders. 
Nevertheless,  the  amount  is  so  large,  their  co-operation  so 
desirable  if  not  indispensable,  and  the  inconvenience  they 
would  be  put  to  so  great  if  involved  in  such  a  projected 
change,  that  an  arrangement  probably  could  not  be  effected 
with  them  for  a  less  bonus  than  4  or  6  per  cent.,  say  ten 
millions  bonus  on  their  invested  capital,  which  would  raise  the 
amount  to  220,000,000/.,  which  may  be  taken  at  par;  that  is 
to  say,  a  purchaser  investing  in  guaranteed  or  preference  stock 
or  in  loan  notes  would  require  on  an  average  4  J  per  cent. 
The  different  companies  vary  very  much  in  the  degree  of 
credit  they  severally  possess,  and  consequently  in  the  terms  on 
which  they  can  obtain  money ;  but  4j^  per  cent,  may  be  taken 
as  the  average  rate. 

The  account  would  then  stand  thus : — 

Original   shareholders— market  value 

of  their  shares  .         .         .  i?  194,000,000 

Bonus 29,000,000 

Preference   or  guaranteed   capital  or 

loans 210,000,000 

Bonus ^0,000,000 

^443,000,000 

Interest  at  3 J  per  cent.,  15,500,000/.,  proposed  future  pay- 
ment to  the  present  shareholders  and  bondholders. 

The  actual  marketable  value  of  the  railway  property  of  the 
kingdom  amounts,  by  this  estimate,  to  404,000,000/.  Invest- 
ments in  Consols,  at  the  present  time  (December,  1864),  pay 
nearly  3  J  per  cent,  interest  to  the  purchaser.  Assuming  that  this 
arrangement  was  made  between  the  Government  and  the  railway 
interest,  that  there  should  be  an  equal  division  of  the  profit 
between  the  State  and  the  companies  by  the  exchange  of  rail- 
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way  shares  for  GovemmeDt  stock,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  mere 
detail  for  duly  qualified  accountants  to  arrange  the  exact 
amount  for  each  party.  The  above  is  merely  given  as  an 
approximate  estimate  to  what  it  would  be. 

The  purchase  of  railways  by  the  Government  would  involve,  it 
is  said,  "an  addition  to  the  national  debt  of  some  400,000,000/." 
This,  however,  is  a  very  incorrect  way  of  describing  such  a 
transaction ;  the  term  "  debt "  would  imply  that  the  money  was 
spent,  and  nothing  to  show  for  it,  as  with  our  national  debt.  In 
the  present  case  it  would  be  an  investment  of  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  when,  so  ftir  from  the  money  being  lost,  the  State 
might  make  a  profit,  if  it  so  thouglit  fit,  by  a  continuance  of 
the  present  charges,  of  some  five  millions,  more  or  less,  per 
annum.  Any  one  who  calls  that  "  an  addition  of  four  hundred 
millions  to  the  national  debt,"  and  considers  that  a  correct 
way  of  stating  the  case,  must  either  have  a  strange  confusion 
of  ideas,  or  such  a  personal  interest  in  having  the  matter 
viewed  in  that  light  as  to  blind  his  better  judgment. 

I  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  discuss  the  probability 
of  the  shai'eholders,  in  the  event  of  the  nation  desiring 
eventually  to  become  possessed  of  the  railways^  refusing  to 
accept  whatever  sum  the  supreme  arbiter  in  such  cases,  the 
Legislature,  should,  under  the  circumstances,  think  fair  and 
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nor  did  the  great  companies  ever  seem  more  determined  to 
carry  on  a  fierce  internecine  war  on  the  approach  of  any 
former  session,  than  they  do  now.  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  seem  equally  determined  to  carry  on  an  ofiensive  or 
defensive  warfare.  Here  we  have  the  Great  Eastern  intro- 
ducing its  scheme  again,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  intending  to  fight  its  battle  over  again, 
and  force  its  way  to  the  coalfields  of  the  North,  in  spite  of  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincoln.  The  latter  company  finds 
itself  in  1864  in  a  remarkable  position  :  it  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  dividend  of  2^  per  cent.;  in  1863  it  had  not  half 
that  amount,  and  the  year  previous  nothing  whatever.  So 
now  it  may  be  considered  rich,  with  abundance  of  money 
to  throw  away.  It  undertakes  to  stop  the  Great  Eastern  on 
one  side,  and  to  bid  defiance  to  the  London  and  North- 
Western  on  the  other,  and  with  its  allies,  the  Midland  and 
Great  Northern,  purposes  to  force  its  way  to  Liverpool.  The 
Scotch  and  Irish  companies  have,  likewise,  great  campaigns 
before  them. 

But  if  those  gentlemen  who  are  now  so  actively  engaged  in 
preparing  for  renewed  hostilities,  would  look  around  them,  they 
would,  I  think,  see,  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  opinions  declared, 
in  certain  influential  quarters,  which  they  vfould  do  well  to 
ponder,  and,  perhaps,  they  might  then  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  another  matter  of  much  more  importance  to  be 
attended  to  than  even  their  Parliamentary  battles,  and  that  is 
the  great  fact  that  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  points, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  to  the  total  abolition  of 
railway  monopoly  ;  **  when,"  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Times,  "  the  making  of  a  railway  will  be  as  free  to  capitaUsts 
as  the  formation  of  a  line  of  steamers." 

**  Existing  railway  companies  complain,"  says  the  JVesi- 
minster  Review,  **  that  any  new  company  is  sure,  sooner  or 
later,   to  get  its  bill,  and  if  opposition  be  successful  one  ses- 
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sion,  it  is  useless  the  next.  Let  this  uncertainty  cease.  Let 
it  be  prochiimed,  that  Parliament  will  countenance  all  new 
railway  schemes,  and  the  result  will  be  a  long  truce  to  parlia- 
mentary contests.  The  real  grievance  of  directors  is  competi- 
tion ;  the  grievance  we  deplore  is  uncertainty.  They  secretly 
strive  after  monopoly ;  we  demand  entire  free  trade  in  railways. 
They  will  consider  the  remedy  both  as  an  insult  and  an  injury  ; 
its  adoption,  however,  will  immensely  benefit  the  public.  There 
cannot  be  too  many  railways,  although  there  may  be  too  few ; 
and  as  regards  the  old  established  lines,  they  cannot  possibly 
be  so  greatly  damaged  by  rivalry  as  they  now  are  by  strug- 
gling for  monopoly.  At  one  time.  Parliament  might  have 
determined  what  lines  of  railway  ought  to  be  made,  and  might 
have  granted  the  necessary  powers  to  those  companies  that 
offered  to  make  them.  Such  a  course  is  no  longer  possible, 
and  we  are  glad  of  it.  Had  our  railways  been  constructed 
under  these  conditions,  their  managers  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  raising  the  cry  of  vested  interests,  whenever  competing 
lines  were  proposed.  As  it  is,  we  can  tifford  to  laugh  at  that 
cry,  and  can  feel  confulent  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  directors  who  have  seats  in  Parliament  will 
be  baflled,  should  they  persevere  in  attempting  to  make  of 
ilh^s.     Act  nWi'T  Act  of  rurlmmgnt  hag 
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doubt,  with  great  indignation,  and  but  little  anticipated  that 
within  a  couple  of  years  from  that  time  they  would  see 
similar  opinions  expressed  in  the  Times ;  and  when  the  leading 
organ  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  expresses  its  belief 
that  the  railway  institution  must  be  made  to  work  in  unison 
with  all  the  other  institutions  of  the  country,  it  is  quite  time 
for  every  man  who  has  money  invested  in  the  railway  monopoly 
to  endeavour  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  property  when  that 
monopoly  shall  be  destroyed. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  given  rise  to  the  report  that  has 
been  for  some  time  in  circulation  that  Government  has  an 
intention  of  purchasing  the  railways,  or  that  it  rests  on 
any  foundation  beyond  mere  rumour ;  but  every  one  should 
know  that  Government  has  no  more  power  to  make  a  whole- 
sale compulsory  purchase  of  the  railways  than  any  private 
individual.  It  is  very  true,  that  a  year  hence,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1866,  there  are  a  number  of  hnes  that  Government, 
with  the  assent  of  Parliament,  may  make  a  compulsory  pur- 
chase of;  but  shareholders  need  not  be  under  the  sliglitest 
fear — if  that  be  the  proper  term — that  then,  or  at  any  future 
time,  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Act  of  1844  will  ever  be 
brought  into  operation  against  them  either  by  the  present  or 
any  succeeding  Government.  From  that  quarter  they  have 
nothing  to  fear,  whatever  they  may  have  from  other  quarters. 

The  Act  of  1844  is  httle  more  than  declaratory.  Its 
framers  supposed  it  might  be  possible  that,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty-one  years,  the  nation  might  desire  to  take  the 
possession  and  management  of  tlie  railways  into  its  own  hands; 
and  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  so,  if  such  should  be  its 
future  policy,  set  certain  limits  to  the  demands  of  the  share- 
holders ;  but  these  limits  are  far  beyond  the  present  value  of 
railways. 

If  it  should,  then,  be  the  desire  of  the  nation  to  purchase  the 
railways,  it  would  remain  with  the  Legislature,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  say  what  price  it  would  be  willing  to  give  the  companies,  and 
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it  would  be  with  the  compaDies  on  the  other,  to  say  whether 
they  would  accept  it  or  not.  The  State  could  itself  make  the 
railways  for  one  third  of  the  cost  at  which  it  could  Ji/jf 
thetHy  and  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  it  doing  so ;  therefore, 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  ludicrous  and  absurd  in  any 
one  talking  of  Government  using  its  compulsory  powers  for 
the  purchase  of  railways.  Let  the  railway  shareholders  **  first 
catch  their  hare."  Let  them  wait  till  Government  "  threatens** 
to  exercise  its  compulsory  powers  of  purchase,  to  give  not  only 
three  times  the  price  for  the  railways  that  they  could  be  now 
made  for,  but,  in  addition  to  that  sum,  give  a  bonus  to  the 
shareholders  of  25  per  cent.  When  Government  proposes  to  do 
this,  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  talk  seriously  of  Govern- 
ment intending  to  make  them  such  an  offer. 

I  have  already  stated  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  the 
Government  of  1844  had  in  view  in  passing  this  Act  appears  to 
have  been  for  tlie  purpose  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  directors 
that  the  whole  system  would  be  subject  to  revision  or  alteration 
in  1865.  But  there  was  also  another  object  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  may  have  had  equally  in  view — viz.,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  public,  as  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-one 
years  would  draw  nigh,  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
railway  mana^fnieut  ^^enerajiy,  aad  of  the  two  rival  systems 
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in  any  case,  nor  is  the  company  obliged  to  sell  on  the 
prescribed  terms.  A  company  may  require  a  valuation  in 
reference  to  its  future  prospects,  which  may  be  double,  or 
more  than  double,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  the  present 
value ;  but  then  the  Government  would  not  give  that  sum,  and 
so  the  matter  would  end.  The  only  case  in  which  the  Act 
would  have  become  really  operative  had  reference  to  the 
limitation  of  companies  requiring  more  than  twenty-five  years' 
purchase  on  10  per  cent,  dividends. 

But  this  Act  has  probably  done  all  that  its  framers  intended 
it  should ;  it  has  been  the  means  of  securing  the  attention 
both  of  shareholders  and  the  public,  at  the  proper  time,  to  the 
consideration  of  this  important  subject  Had  not  that  Act 
been  in  existence,  it  would  have  been  a  vain  expectation  for 
any  private  individual  to  suppose  he  could  obtain  even  a 
hearing  on  a  subject  of  such  magnitude.  The  Act  of  1844 
has  done  its  duty,  and  done  its  duty  well ;  but  mixing  it  up  in 
any  way  with  the  purchase  of  railways  by  the  Government  only 
embarrasses  the  question ;  it  would  therefore  simplify  matters 
very  much  if  it  were  once  more  "  forgotten."  The  attention 
of  the  public  was  directed  to  it  a  few  months  since  by  the 
Economist  newspaper,  and  the  result  has  shown  what  a 
wonderful  change  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Who  at  that  time  would  have  been  listened 
to  for  a  moment  while  advocating  the  purchase  of  railways  by 
the  State  ?  Now  we  find,  before  even  the  subject  is  discussed, 
that  the  public  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter,  and  is 
anxious  to  have  it  thoroughly  investigated. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  railway 
boards.  A  railway  board  is  generally  composed  of  individuals 
forming  two  separate  classes — the  one  wealthy,  and  possess- 
ing a  large  stake  in  the  line ;  the  other  professional  directors, 
that  is,  those  who  make  a  business  of  directorship,  and 
whose  time  is  occupied  on  the  different  boards  on  which  they 
manage  to  get  introduced,  or  which  may  seek  a  connection 
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with  them.  These  gentlemen  are,  for  the  most  part,  yery  actire 
and  enteqirising,  and  well  earn  the  fees  they  receive.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  this  class  of  directors  look  with 
much  favour  on  any  change  of  system  that  would  materially 
affect  their  present  position. 

Not  long  since,  Uie  Manchester,  She£Qeld,  and  Lincoln 
Company  held  its  half-yearly  meeting,  which  was  presided 
over  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Watkin,  a  gentleman  of  very  great 
ability,  largely  connected  with  the  railway  world,  and  a  director 
on  some  half-dozen  or  more  of  companies.  Mr.  Watkin  took 
occasion  very  properly  at  tlie  meeting  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  shareholders  to  the  rumours  that  had  been  widely  cir- 
culated in  reference  to  the  supposed  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  up  the  railways,  "under  the  Act  of  1844," 
and  on  that  speech  the  Times  had  a  leading  article,  in  which 
tlio  whole  subject  is  fully  and  ably  discussed. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Watkin  say  to  his  shareholders  ?  He  is 
perfectly  satisfied,  he  says,  "speaking  for  himself,  and  entirely 
in  the  interest  of  the  shareholders,  and  in  that  of  the  other 
railways  with  which  he  is  connected,  to  expi*ess  his  entire 
readiness  to  hand  over  to  Government  and  Government  officials 
the  property,  the  working  of  it,  and  all  its  thousand- fold 
responsibilities  and  anxieties."     Now,  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
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those  of  the  senator  and  the  citizen,  in  which  he  took  an 
entirely  opposite  view  of  the  supposed  measure.  His  duties 
in  these  two  latter  characters  unfortunately  clashed  with 
his  interest  in  the  two  former  ones.  Whilst  the  director 
and  the  shareholder  could  do  nothing  but  applaud  and 
admire,  the  senator  and  the  citizen  could  only  lament  and 
condemn.  "They  must  consider  the  question,"  said  Mr. 
Watkin,  "  not  merely  as  railway  proprietors,  but  as  citizens, 
and  in  its  bearings  upon  the  industrial  life  and  political 
independence  of  our  people.'*  But  why  must  they,  Mr. 
Watkin  ?  What  was  the  necessity  that  the  shareholders  of 
the  "Manchester  and  SheflSeld"  should  occupy,  as  our  cousins 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  say,  such  an  elevated 
platform.  Shareholders  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  infor- 
mation about  their  affairs,  and  to  promote  every  measure  that 
will  advance  their  interests  as  shareholders,  and  not  as  citizens. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  I  can  point  out  to  Mr. 
Watkin  some  mistakes  he  has  made  in  the  case  he  put  before 
his  shareholders,  and  that  if  he  be  able  to  reconcile  his  interest 
as  a  director,  in  giving  up  this  management,  with  his  duties  as 
a  citizen,  he  will  feel  much  obliged  to  me.  First,  Mr.  Watkin 
speaks  of  handing  the  railways  over  to  "Government  oflBcials," 
thereby  intimating  that  if  Government  had  possession  of 
them,  their  management  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  some  other  inexperienced  otficers  of  the  Government ; 
but  in  the  event  of  the  change  we  are  speaking  of  being  accom- 
plished, the  Legislature  would  take  very  good  care  that,  under 
the  new  administration,  the  services  of  the  most  able  and 
eminent  practical  men  of  the  country  should  be  secured.  It 
is  not  that  the  ability  or  integrity  of  those  who  at  present 
manage  our  railways  is  doubted ;  it  is  the  system  itself  that 
compels  them,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  to  set  aside  the 
most  important  interests  of  the  public  when  they  interfere  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  the  interests  of  their  constituents 
as  traders.     Would  a  board  composed  of  the  most  eminent 
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directors  and  managers  of  the  railway  world  be  less  active 
and  efficient  in  tlie  discharge  of  their  daty  than  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  Post  Office,  or 
Customs,  or  Excise  branches  of  Government?  Would  Mr. 
Watkin  cast  a  stigma  on  the  leading  men  of  our  present 
system,  and  say  that  they  would  be  less  inclined  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  service  of  the  State,  than  in  that  of  companies  ? 
Mr.  Watkin  does  not  venture  to  insinuate  that,  but  he  gets  out 
of  the  dilemma  by  intimating  that  their  services  would  be 
altogether  dispensed  with,  and  inexperienced,  and  consequently 
incompetent,  persons  placed  in  their  stead. 

^Ir.  Watkin  advanced  many  very  pertinent  reasons  against 
handing  over  the  railways,  in  the  event  of  their  being  piur- 
chased  by  Government,  to  contractors.  He  says :  "  If  the  State 
owned  the  corpus  of  the  railways,  and  the  moving  plant,  and  a 
contractor  or  contracting  company  worked  or  applied  them, 
what  a  temptation  would  exist  to  run  down  the  property  and 
plant,  in  order  to  extract  a  higher  rate  of  profit !  In  fact,  it 
was  found  in  practice  that  when  the  owners  and  workers  were 
one,  and  had  one  interest,  the  integrity  of  the  property  was 
and  must  be  more  fully  considered  than  when  one  party  had  an 
interest  in  renewals  as  little  and  the  other  as  much  as  possible. 
A  In^li  condition  of  repair  meant  a  hif^4i  eutidiiiou  of  KfUV!\, 
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but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  companies  or  contractors  would 
be  obliged  to  carry  passengers  and  goods  at  a  fixed  tariff,  it 
would  be  impossible  that  in  this  most  important  matter  they 
could  impose  on  the  public  any  more  than  they  can  do  now 
in  regard  to  parliamentary  trains.  With  all  the  drawbacks 
— and  I  admit  they  would  be  very  great — the  nation  would, 
nevertheless,  derive  great  advantage  from  a  change  of 
system,  even  if  it  went  no  further  than  leasing  the  lines  to 
companies. 

But  where  would  the  necessity  exist  of  the  lines  being  let 
out  to  contractors  at  all  ?  If  there  were  a  board  composed  of 
the  most  eminent  railway  men,  selected  from  or  chosen  by  the 
present  boards,  does  Mr.  Watkin  mean  to  say  that  they  would 
not  form  a  governing  body  fully  adequate  to  perform  their 
duty  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  country  ?  "  There  are  now," 
says  Mr.  Watkin,  "some  250,000  employes  connected  with 
our  railways ;  only  imagine  a  party  government  armed  with 
the  nomination  and  control  of  such  a  body,  and  able  to  dis- 
tribute to  political  partisans  or  the  incapable  relatives  of  elec- 
tioneering agents  some  12,000,000/.  in  salaries  and  wages!" 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  give  Mr.  Watkin  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  this  fearful  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the 
proposed  scheme,  which  would  produce  such  direful  effects  on 
the  British  constitution,  and  this  future  distribution  of  twelve 
millions  a  year  in  corrupting  the  constituencies  of  the  empire,  is 
entirely  imaginary.  No  one,  that  I  am  aware  of,  ever  proposed 
to  give  the  patronage  of  the  railways  to  the  Government.  The 
principle  of  competitive  examinations  is  now  so  firmly  esta- 
blished that  patronage  to  a  great  extent  is  done  away  with ; 
and  if  ever  the  railways  became  the  property  of  the  State,  the 
Government  in  all  probability  will  never  ask,  and  most  cer- 
tainly will  never  be  entrusted  with  more  patronage  than  the 
Legislature  may  consider  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  a 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  administration. 

Mr.  Watkin  frankly  admits   that  under  existing   circum- 
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stances  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  sharehoId^B 
that  the  Legislature  should  carry  out  the  Act  of  1844,  or  rather 
the  intention  of  its  iramers,  and  buy  up  the  shares  of  all  the 
companies.  The  advantages  the  companies  would  derive  firom 
such  a  course  are,  to  his  mind,  so  clear  and  obvious  that 
he  does  not  waste  time  in  discussing  them ;  "  but,  speaking 
entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  shareholders  both  of  that  and 
the  other  companies  he  was  connected  with,  he  would  be  most 
willing  to  hand  them  over  to  Government."  The  opinion  of 
Mr.  Watkin  on  this  subject  will,  I  think,  be  supported  by 
every  railway  director  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Watkin  s  zeal  as  a 
citizen  hurried  him  away  from  this  very  important  part  of  the 
subject,  and  caused  him  to  forget  that  some  of  his  fellow 
shareholders  might  be  desirous  to  know  his  reasons  for  wishing, 
as  a  shareholder,  that  the  Government  should  purchase  the 
railways.  What  they  were  I  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to 
say,  but  the  following  reasons  might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
the  correctness  of  his  views : — 

1st.  The  certainty  of  a  great  change  of  policy  in  the 
country  with  regard  to  railways.  The  success  of  the  move- 
ment that  is  now  being  made  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of 
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notices  one  important  omission  in  his  speech,  viz.  the  absence 
of  any  notice  of  the  future  policy  of  the  country.  According 
to  that  high  authority,  the  making  a  railway  will  be  as  free  to 
capitalists  **  as  the  formation  of  a  Une  of  steamers."  The 
Times  may  be  right  in  its  opinion  that  the  country  will  be 
opposed  to  carrying  out  the  Act  of  1844,  but  will  insist  on  a 
perfect  free  trade  in  railways,  or  at  least  a  trade  so  free  that 
none  but  land-owners  will  be  permitted  to  oppose  the  construction 
of  a  line.  Now,  if  shareholders  would  but  reahze  in  their  own 
minds  the  full  import  of  that  term,  "  free  trade  in  railways,"  they 
will  well  understand  the  emphatic  declaration  of  Mr.  Watkin 
that  he  would  be  most  willing,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  the 
shareholders  in  the  various  companies  he  represented,  to  hand 
the  railways  over  to  the  State.  What  would  railway  property 
be  worth  in  five  years  from  the  present  time  if  all  protection 
were  withdrawn,  and  railway  companies  were  subjected  to 
the  same  competition  as  any  other  class  of  traders?  Not- 
withstanding the  protection  they  enjoy,  and  the  high  price 
money  has  been,  there  will  be  more  projects  before  Parliament 
in  18G5  than  in  any  year  since  1847.  In  1844  the  directors 
refused  to  co-operate  with  those  who  then  advocated  their 
purchase  by  the  State.  They  wished  their  lines  to  be  "  de- 
veloped;" they  would  not  take  the  value  then,  they  would 
wait  for  the  increase  of  trade.  Within  the  next  half-score  of 
years  they  developed  themselves  with  a  vengeance,  from  an 
average  dividend  of  about  8  per  cent,  down  to  one  considerably 
less  than  half  that  amount.  And  so  at  the  present  time  I 
have  no  doubt  there  are  many  inconsiderate  persons  who, 
because  railways  have  prospered  for  the  last  few  years,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion — without  any  reference  to  exist- 
ing facts  or  the  future  policy  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
railway  legislation — that  they  must  continue  to  prosper,  and  to 
bear  up  against  the  competition  that,  under  such  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, they  will  be  subjected  to.  Mr.  Watkin  knew 
better   than    that,  and   honestly   acknowledges  that  the  best 
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policy  for  shareholders  would  be  to  part  with  their  shares  to 
tlie  State. 

Let  shareholders  look  abroad,  and  then  form  an  opinion  how 
long  the  present  state  of  things  is  likely  to  last.  With  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  that  is  now  spreading  in  every  direction  this 
bolstered  and  propped  up  system  must  soon  come  to  an  end, 
either  by  a  compromise  which  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties,  and  add  to  the  present  price  of  shares  a  large  bonus,  or 
by  violent  means,  viz.  by  the  action  of  unlimited  competition ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny»  whatever  the  results  may  be  to 
shareholders,  that  such  a  course  as  that  pointed  out  by  tlic 
Times  is  the  one  most  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  country. 

One,  then,  might  suppose,  that  under  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  Watkin,  acknowledging,  as  he  does  frankly,  the  benefit 
that  would  be  conferred  on  all  shareholders  by  the  State  taking 
the  railways  off  their  hands,  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  do 
ever}  thing  in  his  power  to  promote  such  an  object ;  tliat  he, 
one  of  the  great  magnates  of  the  railway  world,  would  only  be 
too  happy  to  promote  a  project  that  would  be  so  profitable  to 
his  fellow  shareholders ;  but,  so  far  from  that  being  the  case, 
wo  find  that  ho  will  give  the   project  his  most  determined 
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is  a  sense  of  high  moral  feeling,  acting  on  minds  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  publio  duty,  that  has  produced  such  an  extraor- 
dinary result. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  notice  in  what  opposite  directions 
Mr.  Watkin's  feelings  as  "  a  citizen  "  cause  him  to  act.  Last 
session,  as  we  all  know,  the  Great  Eastern  promoted  a  railway 
to  connect  their  main  Uno  with  the  coalfields  of  the  North ;  and, 
had  they  been  successful,  it  would  to  some  extent  have  lessened 
the  evils  of  the  present  monopoly  of  which  the  Manchester  and 
SheflBeld  Company  possess  no  small  share.  In  this  case,  un- 
fortunately, the  zeal  of  the  chairman  overcame  the  patriotism 
of  the  citizen,  and,  mainly,  I  believe,  through  Mr.  Watkin  s 
active  exertions,  the  scheme  was  defeated.  The  Great  Eastern, 
no  way  daunted,  is  to  make  another  attempt  in  1865,  and 
I  am  greatly  afraid  Mr.  Watkin  will  offer  the  same  opposition 
again,  whether  or  not  with  the  same  success  remains  to  be 
seen.  Mr.  Watkin,  however,  entertains  a  very  different  feeling 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  There 
has  existed,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  a  feeling  of  great 
dissatisfaction  with  the  railway  authorities  on  the  part  of  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  those  great  towns,  on  account  of 
the  exorbitant  charges,  as  alleged,  made  for  the  freightage  of 
merchandise  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  is  only  a 
few  days  since  a  communication  appeared  in  the  papers  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  President  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  answer  to  a  memorial 
addressed  to  him  by  that  body,  complaining  of  the  exorbitant 
rates  they  were  obliged  to  pay.  In  his  answer  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  the  matter  was  of  great 
importance,  and  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  but,  as  doubtless  they  knew,  he  had  no  power  to 
interfere.  In  this  extremity,  Mr.  Watkin  presents  himself  as 
the  deus  ex  machind  by  which  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  to  have  their  merchandise  carried 
at  a  moderate  rate,  and  he  proposes  to  make  a  second  line.     It 
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unfortunately  so  happens,  however,  that  the  trading  population 
of  these  two  great  towns  have  not  that  confidence  in  Mr.WatkiD 
and  his  company  that  perhaps  they  ought  to  have,  and  instead 
of  receiving  him  with  open  arms,  absolutely  threaten  to  peti- 
tion against  his  bill,  unless  they  first  agree  about  the  fares  and 
cliarges  for  merchandise.  Here,  now,  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
Mr.  Watkin's  coming  out  in  the  character  of  the  good  citizen, 
and  proving  to  the  public  how  much  may  be  done  by  private 
enterprise  and  competition,  as  compared  with  what  Govern- 
ment could  do. 

The  case  stands  thus:  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  lino 
cost  more  than  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  length  is  d]|^ 
miles ;  the  fares  are  6s.  6d,,  4«.,  and  28.  7^d.  for  the  several 
classes.  Mr.  Waikin  says  he  can  make  a  line  for  half  tlie 
cost  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line ;  that  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  construction  would  not  enable  him  to  carry  pas- 
sengers at  lower  fares,  but  the  same  profit  on  the  working  would 
give  to  his  shareholders  douhle  the  dividend  which  those  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railways  receive.  Now,  ho  could 
carry  first-class  passengers  the  entire  length  of  his  line  for 
threepence,  second-class  for  twopence,  and  third-class,  a  penny; 
and  as  the  London  and  Manchester  charge  something  more 
then  (mtfhi'fhid  tlie  cost  uf  coDvcyunce,  it  is  tu  bo  hof^'d  the 
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tbose  limits  to  which  they  had  pledged  their  good  faith  to 
obtain  their  Acts.  A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  now  occurs 
to  me.  There  are  few  companies  that  encountered  so  fierce 
and  expensive  an  opposition  from  rival  companies  as  the  Great 
Northern.  They  were  defeated  in  the  first  attempt  by  the  com- 
bined companies ;  but  they  succeeded  in  their  second,  mainly 
by  having  had  recourse  to  a  very  clever  trick.  The  directors 
proposed  to  the  committee  to  limit  the  fares  for  first-class  to 
twopence  per  mile  :  that  was  a  reduction  of  about  30  per  cent 
on  the  fares  then  charged  by  the  other  companies.  The  latter 
were  taken  quite  aback  by  an  offer  on  the  part  of  their  op- 
ponents to  carry  at  *'  such  unremunerative  rates,"  and  the  com- 
mittee passed  the  Bill.  Before  the  line  was  opened,  the  Great 
Northern  pointed  out  to  the  other  companies  the  great  loss 
they  would  incur  by  having  their  fares  brought  down  by  com- 
petition, proposed  to  the  other  companies  to  unite  their  parlia- 
mentary strength,  and  have  the  Great  Northern's  fares  raised 
from  2£/.  to  3jt^.,  the  same  as  the  other  companies.  This  was 
done.  It  being  a  private  Bill,  it  was  nobody's  duty  to  stop  it, 
and  so  their  Act  was  "  amended  "  without  opposition. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  Mr.  Watkin,  in  addressing  his  shareholders 
for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  their  sanction  to  go  before  Parlia- 
ment, never  alluded  either  to  the  cost  at  which  he  could  convey 
passengers  and  goods  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  nor 
the  fares  and  rates  he  intended  to  charge.  Mr.  Watkin  does  not 
dispute  the  fact  that  he  could  carry  passengers  all  the  way  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester,  or  vice  versd,  for  a  penny  a  head,  or 
goods  for  sixpence  a  ton ;  nor  can  he  assert  that  there  would 
be  a  less  profit  in  charging  a  shilling  for  a  third-class  return 
ticket  between  those  towns,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  to  the 
company  would  be  less  than  twopence.  The  working  classes 
of  these  two  enormously  populated  towns  are  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  communication  with  each  other,  unless  on  rare 
uccusions.  The  mechanic,  if  he  intends  to  return  now  on  the 
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same  day^  may  almost  as  well  take  a  second-class  retnm  ticket, 
for  which  he  will  pay  6s. ;  whibt  the  double  parliamentary  is 
6s,  t\d.  Now,  if  these  two  questions  were  pressed  on  Mr.  Watkin, 
could  a  third-class  passenger  be  carried  for  a  penny  from  Liver- 
pool to  Manchester,  and  might  not  a  single  third-class  ticket 
at  eightpence,  and  a  double  ticket  at  a  shilling,  pay  as  well  as 
the  present  fare,  Mr.  Watkin  could  not  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  a  case.  But  if  Mr.  Watkin  were  followed  up  then  by 
the  question,  "  Will  you  give  an  undertaking  to  insert  a  clause 
in  your  Bill,  limiting  third-class  fares  to  that  rate,  and  a  pro- 
portionably  reduced  tariff  for  merchandise?  "  Mr.  Watkin  would, 
1  have  no  doubt,  reply  at  once,  that  he  could  not  advise  his 
company  to  undertake  any  such  risk ;  and,  therefore,  the  expe- 
riment, so  far  as  he  and  his  company  were  concerned,  most 
remain  untried.  Just  so,  Mr.  Watkin  ;  that  would  be  a  Tery 
proper  and  sensible  answer  on  your  part,  and  perhaps  yon 
will  more  clearly  understand  now  than  when  you  addressed 
your  Manchester  and  SheflBeld  shareholders,  why  it  is  that 
Government  interference  is  necessary,  viz.  to  try  experiments 
which  no  directors  of  a  commercial  company  would  be  justified 
in  running  the  risk  of  incurring.  I  have  said  before,  what  I 
now  again  repeat,  although  it  is  not  a  popular  doctrine,  that 
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mile.  Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  their  profits  were  not  so 
great  as  when  they  were  charging  two-pence  halipenny  per 
mile.  If  I  recollect  right,  what  they  lost  by  that  contest 
amounted  to  about  a  half  per  cent,  on  their  dividend;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  rate  was  extraordinarily  low. 
I  propose  that  first-class  passengers  should  not  be  carried  at  a 
less  average  rate,  according  to  speed,  than  a  penny  per  mile  ; 
whilst  the  fare  Mr.  Watkin  and  his  friends  adopted  was  just 
the  one-fourth  of  that  amount ! 

As  matters  now  stand  in  the  railway  world,  Mr.  Watkin 
and  a  few  other  managing  directors  of  our  great  companies 
regulate,  according  to  their  good  will  and  pleasure,  the  whole  of 
our  inland  traffic,  botli  in  passengers  and  goods.  Their  word  is 
law  ;  they  are  absolute  dictators ;  from  their  decree  there  is  no 
appeal,  and  remonstrance  is  useless.  They  make  '^  war  or 
peace,"  they  "  contract  alliances  "  or  "  dissolve  unions."  They 
plan  "  invasions  of  territory,"  "  secure  alliance,"  and,  after  a 
hard-fought  campaign,  "  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace."  Such 
are  the  usual  terms,  in  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  railway  press, 
when  speaking  of  great  railway  transactions;  and  they  are  not  so 
very  inappropriate  when  their  magnitude  is  considered.  The 
only  policy  which  these  gentlemen  follow  is,  that  which  each 
individual  thinks  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  his  own 
company.  What  other  interest  should  he  look  to  ?  But  how 
does  that  work  in  practice  for  the  general  community  ?  One 
district  will  have  very  high,  another  very  low,  and  another 
medium  rates,  just  as  the  directing  manager  thinks  best  for  the 
interest  of  his  company.  Here  are  aU  our  great  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  towns,  such  as  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  dependent  for  their  pros- 
perity on  a  few  individuals,  over  whom  they  have  not  the 
slightest  control. 

And  this  is  the  system  that  Mr.  Watkin  and  those  who  act 
with  him  hold  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  world!  The  "  sur- 
roundings "  through  which  these  gentlemen  see  this  system,  I 


have  no  doubt,  are  very  agreeable ;  but  their  brother  share- 
holders, have  not,  I  am  afraid,  things  made  so  pleasant  for 
them ;  and  it  will  be  for  the  English  Parliament,  when  the 
subject  comes  on  for  discussion,  to  decide  whether  or  not  our 
present  system  is  worthy  of  a  great  and  enlightened  country. 

Mr.  Watkin  thinks  "that  a  commission  which  included  such 
names  as  Mill  and  Newmarsh,  with  Gal  ton.  Swift,  Clarke,  and 
Allport,  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  all.'*  On  that  point  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  thorough  investigation  into 
the  working  of  our  railway  system  is  the  great  object  that  all 
should  have  in  view.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
these  gentlemen,  however  eminent  they  may  be,  cannot  tell  us 
how  many  passengers  would  travel  for  the  next  year  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
on  the  Blackwall,  Metropolitan,  or  any  other  line  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  that  is  the  subject  on  which  we  most  want 
information.  It  is  only  by  a  trial  of  the  effect  produced  by 
low  rates  that  a  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained.  The 
same  remark  applies,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  freightage  of 
goods ;  but  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  traders  in  our 
great  towns  can  explain  to  a  royal  commission  the  loss  that  is 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  rates  they  consider  exorbitant,  and 
which   thev  are  oblisjed  to  pav ;   und  tt   will  be  tlien  for   Uk 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Construction  of  New  Lines  laid  out  by  Government  Engineers  and 
constructed  by  Contract — Constructed  nearly  on  the  present  Plan 
— Joint  l*arliamcntary  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  preferable — 
The  Reduction  of  Railway  Charges  a  National  Question — Objections 
against  its  being  considered  so — -The  proper  way  of  discussing  the 
Question — Reduction  of  Charges  amounts  to  Twenty-four  Millions 
Sterling— Centralization — ^When  it  is  advantageous — ^Distinction 
between  Local  Duties  and  those  of  the  State — The  Post  OflBce — 
Objections  of  the  Railwray  Press  considered — Reductions  on  the 
Blackwall  and  Brighton  Companies — Future  Value  of  Railways 
— Exchange  of  Shares  for  Stock. 

How  our  future  lines  should  be  constructed  will  become,  at 
some  future  day,  a  matter  of  very  grave  consideration  for  our 
Legislature.  This  much,  I  think,  may  be  safely  predicated, 
that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  will  never  part  with  the 
right  they  now  exercise  of  investigating  the  merits  of  each  line 
for  the  extension  of  our  system,  and  granting  or  withholding 
their  assent  to  its  construction,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Assuming  this  point  to  be  settled,  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
success  which,  two  sessions  since,  attended  the  experiment  of 
the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee,  selected  from  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  form  one  tribunal,  to  investigate  local 
railway  matters  affecting  the  metropolis,  will  encourage  the 
Legislature  to  continue  in  a  more  settled  and  permanent  form 
a  mode  of  legislation  which  was  only  tried  for  a  special  pur- 
pose. The  proceedings  and  report  of  that  committee  gave,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  universal  satisfaction;  and  from  such  an 
auspicious  commencement  there  would  be  every  reason  to  hope 
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that  its  future  prooeediugs  would,  in  like  manner,  give  general 
satisfaction  to  the  country.  There  are  several  reasons  why  a 
joint  committee,  appointed  hy  the  two  Houses,  would  be 
preferable  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  two  separate  committees. 

1.  It  would  command  more  respect  as  an  authority.  Now 
the  authority  is  divided,  and  although  a  Bill  that  is  thrown 
out  by  a  committee  of  one  House  cannot  appear  before  the 
other,  there  is  generally  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
minds  of  promoters  when  a  Bill  is  rejected  by  one  of  the  com- 
mittees, and  the  belief  is  entertained  by  those  interested  that 
if  their  good  fortune  had  brought  them  before  the  other  com- 
mittee, they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  succeeded. 

2.  There  would  be  a  great  saving  in  time  and  labour.  At 
present  there  is  a  great  amount  of  useless  expense  incurred 
by  the  promoters,  and  the  time  of  members  of  both  Houses 
is  needlessly  occupied  by  the  same  statements  being  made  and 
arguments  urged  before  both  committees. 

3.  As  the  rejected  Bills  do  not  come  before  the  second  com- 
mittee, it  is  very  disadvantageously  placed;  it  cannot  deal  in 
any  way  with  those  Bills  that  have  been  rejected,  and  must 
either  pass  the  Bill  before  it  or  reject  it,  and  thus  may 
possibly  leave  the  district  the  lino  was  intended  to  accommodate 
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lines  be  to  a  considerable  extent  adhered  to.  It  might  be  left 
open  as  now  for  any  company  to  come  with  its  Bill  before 
Parliament  with  an  offer  to  construct  a  line  and  deliver  it  to 
Government  on  certain  specified  terms,  and  it  would  be  for  a 
parliamentary  committee  to  recommend  or  not  that  the  offer 
be  accepted.  A  Government  board  might  be  appointed  to 
collect  such  statistical  or  other  information  as  might  be  re- 
quired, and  prepare  a  report  in  each  case  for  the  use  of  the 
parliamentary  committees.  If  this  plan  should  be  adopted, 
the  nation  would  have  the  full  benefit  of  competition  both  in 
the  laying  out  and  the  construction  of  lines,  rural  districts  would 
compete  in  getting  up  lines,  and  guarantees  might  be  given  by 
public  bodies,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cases  in  Ireland,  that 
the  line  would  pay  a  certain  percentage.  If  Government  had 
a  satisfactory  guarantee  in  doubtful  cases  that  the  traffic  would 
yield  3^  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital,  little  inquiry  in  such 
cases  would  be  necessary.  This  plan  might  possibly  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  public  generally  and  the  railway  interest 
than  the  first,  and  would  not  be  a  very  wide  departure  from  the 
present  system. 

The  last  subject  we  have  to  discuss  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  that  on  which  the 
whole  question  hinges,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  con- 
sider it  fully.  "  Unless,"  it  is  said,  "  it  can  be  proved  that 
a  reduction  in  fares  and  freightage  to  one-third  of  the  present 
charges  can  be  effected  without  loss  to  the  nation,  the  scheme 
would  be  a  failure,  as  in  that  case  the  public  treasury  would 
have  to  make  up  a  loss  from  which  the  general  community 
would  derive  no  gain."  The  proposition  here  advanced  is,  that 
a  reduction  of  railway  charges  would  only  affect  certain  classes 
in  the  country,  viz.  those  who  travel,  and  those  who  pay  for  the 
carriage  of  merchandise ;  and  although  collectively  they  pay  a 
large  sum,  yet  the  other  classes  who  neither  travel  nor  send 
merchandise  by  rail  could  not  in  justice  be  called  on  to  con- 
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tribute  to  make  up  a  loss.  I  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
a  reduction  in  railway  charges  would  he  equally  beneficial  to 
all  classes ;  that  a  reduction  to  one- third  of  our  present  charges 
would  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  equal  to  a  redaction  in 
taxation  of  twenty-four  millions,  less  whatever,  if  any,  sum 
from  the  treasury  might  be  required  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

The  proper  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  discuss  the  matter  is  to 
suppose  the  railways  to  be  the  property  of  the  State,  and  the 
present  tariff  for  passengers  and  goods  in  operation,  then  to 
consider  whether  or  not  its  reduction  would  be  a  measure 
likely  to  be  called  for  by  the  public  generally,  and  if  so, 
whether  or  not  a  reduction  should  be  made,  and,  if  made,  to 
what  extent. 

The  principal  objection  made  against  the  purchase  of  railways 
by  the  Government  is,  that  it  would  create  a  vast  centralized 
system  in  this  country,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  ;  that  it  would  abolish  local  government ;  that  it  would 
substitute  official  manngement  for  that  of  mercantile  manage- 
ment ;  that  it  would  discourage  private  enterprise,  and  initiate 
a  new  policy  totally  foreign  to  the  habits  of  the  people ;  that  it 
would  encourage  on  the  part  of  the  public  dependence  on 
Government   to  supply  their  wants,  instead  of  leaving  them 
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countries,  the  people  are  deprived  by  their  rulers  of  nearly  all 
natural  rights,  and  their  respective  Governments  insist  on 
doing  everything  for  them,  the  necessary  results  follow ;  the 
people  are  without  life  and  energy,  indisposed  to  active  exer- 
tion, and  look  on  with  a  listless  apathy,  whilst  the  underlings 
of  Government  do  their  work. 

The  distinction  that  exists  between  local  duties  and  those  of 
the  State  appears  so  plain,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  there 
could  ever  be  any  misconception  on  the  subject.  When  there 
are  no  interests  affected,  except  those  whom  the  governing 
body  represents,  local  government  works  well,  and  within  its 
proper  sphere ;  but  when  those  boundaries  are  passed,  and 
an  authority,  which  should  be  merely  local,  manages  to  get  hold 
of  imperial  power  to  exercise  authority  over  those  whom  it 
does  not  represent,  and  by  whom  it  cannot  in  any  way  be  con- 
trolled, then  there  is  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the 
subject  by  a  power  in  a  certain  sense  irresponsible,  and  not 
in  any  way  bound  to  promote  the  interest  of  those  over  whom  it 
rules.  If  people  did  not  travel  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
parish,  then  the  parish  should  make  the  line,  and  the  parochial 
authorities  regulate  the  tariff;  but  inasmuch  as  the  public  is 
entirely  unrepresented  at  railway  boards,  the  directors  vir- 
tually exercise  the  power  to  charge  what  they  tliink  proper. 
"  Taxation,"  we  are  told,  *'  without  representation,  is  tyranny, 
and  ought  to  be  resisted."  We  take  such  matters  easier  now ; 
but,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  case,  at  least, 
in  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  imperial  and  local 
rights.  We  commit  as  great  an  error  in  one  way,  in  this 
country,  as  they  do  on  the  Continent  in  another ;  there  the 
imperial  power  supersedes  the  local  power,  and  will  reign 
supreme  in  everything.  Here,  the  local  authority  manages  to 
get  possession  of  imperial  sway,  and  we,  to  avoid  the 
Scylla,  fall  into  the  Charybdis ;  and  whilst  proclaiming  our 
independence  of  the  Government,  we  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  the  local  and  irresponsible  tyrant. 

T 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  change  proposed  wonld  be  entirely 
opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  I  quite  admit  that  would 
have  been  the  case  twenty  years  ago,  and  possibly  may  be  so 
now,  but  that  cannot  be  known  till  the  subject  is  brought  fully 
before  Parliament,  and  thoroughly  ventilated  throughout  tlie 
country.  It  is  quite  true  a  scheme  may  be  proposed  that,  in  a 
monetary  point  of  view,  would  bo  advantageous  to  a  people, 
and  one,  nevertheless,  to  which  they  may  be  opposed,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  be  useless  to  discuss  that  point  at  present. 

The  great  objection  made  by  the  railway  boards  to  the 
possession  of  railways  by  the  State  is  tlie  '*  bad  management 
of  Government  oflBcials."  These  gentlemen  are,  no  doubt, 
like  most  other  officials,  neither  better  nor  worse ;  they  neglect 
their  business  when  they  are  not  looked  after,  and  perform  it 
properly  when  they  are.  The  Post- Office  department  is  one, 
the  employes  of  which  come  almost  hourly  in  contact  with  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  there  is  no  complaint  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  duty  ;  but  what  have 
Government  officials,  as  that  term  is  undei'stood,  to  do  with 
the  present  case?  It  can  only  be  by  Act  of  Parliament  that 
railways  can  come  under  the  control  of  the  Grown,  and  if 
such  an  event  should  take  place,  the  nation  and  Legislature 
would    take    earo    that   the   boftrd    that    ahoultl    maongo    th> 
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lature  to  arrange.  The  promotion  of  officers  in  any  Govern- 
ment establishment  to  places  of  high  trust  depends  on  his  own 
conduct,  and  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  advance  his  position 
through  political  influence  would,  as  an  immediate  result,  cause 
his  name  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and,  there- 
fore, an  attempt  of  the  kind  is  never  made. 

The  objection  that  the  purchase  of  the  railways  would  be 
opposed  to  the  freedom  of  private  enterprise  is  so  entirely 
fallacious  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  notice.  How  would  it 
discourage  private  enterprise  if  the  State  would  give  to  those 
who  had  embarked  in  the  enterprise  10,  15,  or  20  per  cent., 
as  the  case  might  be,  more  than  tliey  could  obtain  from  any 
other  quarter,  and  when  they  would  be  at  perfect  liberty  to 
accept  the  offer  or  not  ?  So  far  from  that  being  considered 
the  case  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  those  directors  who 
have  noticed  the  subject  admit  that  the  purchase  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  shareholders ;  they  object  only  as  "  citizens." 

**  The  English  people,"  it  is  said,  "  will  not  consent  that  the 
highways  of  the  country  be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who,  at  any  time,  would  have  the  means  in  their  hands,  by  an 
imposition  of  a  farthing  per  ton  per  mile  on  goods  and  on 
passenger  fares,  to  replenish  an  exchequer  however  ex- 
hausted." No  one  ever  proposed  that  either  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  or  the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  any  control 
over  the  management  of  the  railways.  The  railways  ought  to 
be  public  property,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Legis- 
lature, with  rates  and  fares  fixed,  at  a  low  and  uniform 
rate,  such  as  Parliament  would  deem  necessary  for  the  full 
development  of  the  passenger  and  merchandise  traffic  of  the 
country. 

"  If  Parliament  chose,"  it  is  said,  "  it  could  revise  the  maxi- 
mum tolls  of  all  the  railways  in  the  kingdom  directly  it  met, 
and  cut  them  down  to  the  lowest  figure."  "  In  fact,"  says  the 
fiaihraij  Xeus,  *'  we  do  not  know  anything  which  Parliament 
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could  do  were  the  railways  Dational  property,  which  it  caoDot 
do  just  as  well  now  when  they  helong  to  private  shareholders.** 

Parliament  has  no  power  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
Railway  News  does  not  surely  contend,  or  rather  admit,  that 
Parliament  would  have  any  moral  right  to  compel  the  com- 
panies to  carry  either  passengers  or  goods  at  a  lower  rate  than 
they  are  permitted  by  their  respective  Acts  to  charge.  The 
Railway  News,  no  doubt,  means  that  compensation  should  be 
made  for  any  loss  that  would  be  incurred,  but  on  the  manner 
in  which  such  arrangement  would  be  carried  out  the  Railway 
News  throws  no  light. 

''  There  are  limits/'  it  is  said,  '*  to  the  amount  of  capital 
which  holders  are  willing  to  invest  at  3  per  cent,  and  there 
is  no  telling  what  might  not  be  the  influence  of  such  a  large 
issue  of  new  Government  stock  as  this  purchase  would  involve 
upon  the  Government  security  which  already  exists." 

There  would  be  great  force  in  this  objection  if  it  were  pro- 
posed to  pass  an  Act  compelling  shareholders  to  accept 
Government  stock;  and  if  the  scheme  of  the  Government 
purchase  of  the  railways  should  appear  to  have  the  effect  of 
weakening  the  credit  of  Government,  it  would  never  be 
attempted,  nor  would    railway   shareholders  accept   stock   in 
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inasmucb  as  that  security  consists  of  all  the  territorial  pro- 
perty of  England,  and  the  security  for  the  Three  per  Cents, 
issued  in  exchange  for  the  railways  would  rest  on  precisely  the 
same  foundation,  with  the  additional  security  of  the  railways  for 
both.  If  the  revenue  fell  short  of  what  was  expected,  the 
deficiency,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  not  be  lost,  but  remain 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people ;  so  that,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  wanted  it,  ho  would  know  where  it  was,  and  might 
be  very  safely  left  to  take  his  own  measures  to  get  back  for  the 
expenses  of  the  country  the  whole,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he 
might  require. 

**  Directors  are  generally  alive  to  the  potency  of  cheap  fares 
whenever  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  their  revenue  will 
be  improved." 

That,  no  doubt,  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  is  far  from  being 
the  whole  truth.  There  is  a  natural  desire  in  the  minds  of 
all  boards  to  keep  up  high  fares,  and  not  without  some  reason ; 
there  is  considerable  risk  in  lowering  them,  as,  if  the  low  fares 
are  found  not  to  answer,  there  is  often  much  ill-will  raised 
against  the  directors  by  returning  to  the  old  fares,  and  it 
frequently  happens  in  such  cases  that  the  old  fares  are  not  so 
remunerative  as  tliey  had  been  formerly.  But,  making  every 
allowance,  the  directors,  I  believe,  in  some  cases,  do  not  go  as 
far  as  they  might  with  safety.  The  directors  of  the  London 
and  Blackwall  Railway,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a  reduction  of 
30  per  cent,  in  the  intermediate  fares  about  a  year  and  a 
half  since ;  they  have  not  gained  certainly  by  the  change,  but 
they  have  not  lost.  The  directors  of  the  Brighton  Company, 
when  a  rival  line  against  them  was  being  contested  before  a 
parliamentary  committee  in  the  session  of  1863,  consented  to 
a  reduction  of  their  fares  20  per  cent.  The  result  we  shall 
allow  the  chairman  of  the  company  to  state  in  his  own  words, 
as  reported  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  company  a  few 
days  since  : — '*  It  was  his  duty,"  he  said,  "  on  the  last  occasion 
of  meeting  them,  to  announce  a  reduced  dividend,  arising  from 
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the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  hut  he  ventured  at  that  time  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  railway  trafiQc  and  the  railway  revenue 
would  increase,  6is  the  revenue  of  the  country  had  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  duties.  Those  hopes  had  been 
speedily  and  fully  realized,  and  it  was  not  too  much  to  say 
that  not  only  had  they  a  prospect  of  shortly,  as  far  as  the 
dividend  was  concerned,  resuming  their  former  position,  but 
making  up  for  what  they  had  lost  consequent  on  their  starting 
on  a  new  principle." 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity."  Had  there  been  no 
opposition  to  the  Brighton  in  18G3,  the  public  would  have 
had  no  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  their  fares,  nor  would 
the  chairman  have  been  able  to  address  his  fellow  share- 
holders in  such  congratulatory  terms  on  the  bright  pro- 
spects of  the  company.  The  receipts  of  this  company  for 
passengers  for  the  year  amounted  to  about  800,000/.,  so  the 
passengers  who  travelled  by  that  line  in  1864  effected  a 
saving  of  160,000/.  by  the  gentle  pressure  put  on  the  com- 
pany, and  the  shareholders  did  not  lose  a  shillmg !  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Chad  wick,  of 
a  most  interesting  nature,  containing  a  considerable  number 
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Shrewsbury  and  Wellington.  The  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company  were  induced,  fiiuch  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  W.  Richardson  Roebuck  (who  was  then  the 
manager  of  the  Stour  Valley  Railway,  but  who  is  now  at  the 
head  of  an  eminent  trading  firm  in  Manchester),  to  reduce 
their  fares  in  varying  rates  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  previous 
proportions  in  the  district.  The  development  of  trafl&c  was 
such  as  to  astonish  himself  and  the  other  local  railway  agents 
and  managers,  particularly  the  unwonted  development  from 
sparsely  populated  lines ;  and  these  lower  fares  were,  in  their 
opinion,  highly  remunerative,  and  they  would  have  been  more 
so  if  the  fares  had  been  maintained.  Yet  on  the  cessation  of 
the  competition,  the  company  returned  to  the  previous  high 
rates,  for  which  no  other  reason  was  assigned  than  that  if  the 
low  fares  were  continued,  the  public  travelling  on  the  rest  of 
the  company's  lines  would  be  struck  with  the  contrast,  and 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  the  high  fares.  And  it  is  a  matter 
of  inquiry,  on  behalf  of  the  shareholders  as  well  as  of  the 
population,  why  the  example  should  not  have  been  extended 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  company's  lines !  As  one  instance 
of  the  financial  effect  of  the  low  fares,  I  am  enabled  to  give 
the  following  results  of  a  return  to  high  fares.  The  receipts 
per  train,  at  a  penny  fare  from  Shrewsbury  to  Upton  Magna, 
were  in  December,  1858,  11/.  lbs.  Sd,;  but  on  the  return  to 
3^^.  in  November,  1859,  the  receipts  per  train  fell  to 
4/.  45.  lid.  The  receipts  per  train  from  Shrewsbury  to 
Walcot  were,  at  a  penny,  14/.  lis,  7d.,  and  at  6rf.  they  fell,  in 
October,  1859,  to  4/.  58.  bd.  The  results  of  the  Upton 
Magna  case  were  borne  out,  even  to  a  greater  extent,  at  each 
station  between  Shrewsbury  and  Wellington.  It  is  most 
important  to  observe,  however,  in  this  and  other  such 
examples,  that  they  are  examples  of  traflSc  divided  between 
two  competitors,  neither  running  under  the  best  conditions  for 
a  productive  result.  But  if  both  lines  were  brought  under 
unity  of  management,  one  might  be  given  up  to  exclusive 
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passenger  traffic  with  increased  safety  and  comfort,  the  other 
to  goods  traffic,  under  a  consolidated  managemeDt,  with 
augmented  net  returns.  It  is  further  to  he  noted  fiom  sach 
instances  how  many  more  are  hindered  from  traTelliiig  by 
high  fares  than  would  he  anticipated,  a  priori,  except  by 
reference  to  the  economic  law  I  have  indicated  as  to  the 
ratios  of  increase  of  consumption  with  redactions  of  prices.'* 

I  have,  however,  written  this  treatise  to  very  little 
purpose,  and  failed  entirely  to  convey  my  meaning,  if  it 
would  he  supposed  that  I  rested  my  case  for  the  necessity 
of  Government  purchase  on  the  fact  that  r^lway  boards  do 
not  make  the  reduction  even  that  they  might  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  shareholders,  although  that  is  a  most  im- 
portant matter  to  he  home  in  mind.  The  three  great  facts 
on  which  railway  reform  are  based  are  these :  —  1st.  That 
the  sacrifice  of  one  per  cent  of  a  company's  dividend  would 
secure  a  reduction  of  fares  50,  60,  even  in  some  cases  70  per 
cent. ;  but  as  it  would  be  preposterous  and  utterly  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  railway  directors  would  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  their  shareholders  and  their  own  to  the  public,  hence  it  is 
that  only  through  Government  interference,  either  by  pur- 
chase of  the  existing  lines,  or  the  construction  of  lines  by 
the   State,   can    this    nation    ever    derive    the    full   measure 
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have  no  bearing  on  the  question  ?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  three  classes  of  passengers  can  be  conveyed  in  a  mode- 
rately loaded  train  at  the  rates  of  sixteen,  twenty-four,  and 
forty  miles  respectively  for  a  penny  each  ?  Do  trains  convey, 
on  an  average,  '*  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,"  one-tenth 
of  the  number  they  are  capable  of  conveying  ?  Do  we  find 
that  in  proportion  as  fares  are  reduced^  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion  is  the  number  of  passengers  increased  ?  Will  they 
name  any  contest  between  two  companies  similar  to  that  between 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  London  and  North- Western  when 
they  carried  first-class  passengers  a/ a ^arMi/i^  per  mile,  where 
the  loss  of  dividend  exceeded  one  per  cent.  ?  Do  they  think 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  nation  if  the  fares  were  reduced 
to  one-third  of  their  present  average  rates?  Can  merchan- 
dise be  conveyed  on  railways  for  about  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  ton  per  100  miles?  Did  the  Great  Eastern 
Company  prove  that  they  could  bring  up  coals  by  their  new 
line  if  it  were  granted  for  about  a  shilling  per  ton  ?  Might 
coals  be  brought  from  the  North  to  London,  with  a  good 
profit,  at  10«.  per  ton  ?  Are  not  the  contests  carried  on 
between  the  companies  as  fierce  and  bitter  as  ever  ?  Is  there 
the  most  remote  probability  of  this  or  any  future  Parliament 
giving  the  railway  interest  protection  against  competing  lines, 
when  the  most  active  promoters  of  opposition  lines  are  the 
leading  members  of  the  railway  body  itself? 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  topics  I  would  suggest  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  advocates  of  the  present  system;  there  are 
none,  in  my  opinion,  who  would  derive  so  great  advantage  as 
the  shareholders  themselves  from  the  change  I  have  advocated. 

"  There  is  a  broad  distinction,"  it  is  asserted,  "  to  be  drawn 
between  the  reform  of  the  Post  Oflice,  which  was  a  purely 
governmental  establishment,  and  the  railways  of  Great  Britain, 
which  are  neither  indebted  to  the  Government  for  any  contri- 
bution towards  their  construction,  to  any  aid  from  Parliament, 
but  rather  obstruction,  nor  to  any  extraneous  assistance  in 
tV»pir  nrpanization." 
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That  is  a  distinction  that  every  one  will  admits  and  to  refer 
to  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  would  be  quite  pertinent 
if  it  was  contended  that  the  State  had  any  right  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  railways,  or  that  the  companies  should  be  in  any  way 
coerced  to  sell  their  property ;  but  no  one  ever  proposed  such  a 
course,  or  put  forward  on  the  part  of  the  State  any  such  claim ; 
nevertheless  if  the  companies  are  made  an  offer  they  should 
think  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to  accept,  the  case  of 
the  railways  and  the  Post  Office,  so  fnr  as  regards  the  working 
of  the  two  establishments,  would  be  nearly  analogous.  X^ere 
is  in  both  cases  the  same  extremely  low  cost  of  conmyauce ; 
there  was  in  the  Post  Office  the  same  fiscal  restriction  on  the 
conveyance  of  letters,  as  there  is  now  on  the  railways  in  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods,  and  we  find  a  similar 
result  in  those  cases  when  the  railway  tariff  is  lowered,  as  we 
have  experienced  by  the  reduction  of  Post-Office  charges. 

"  The  Act  had  become  forgotten,"  it  is  said,  ''  because  the 
general  feeUng  of  the  country  never  lent  itself  to  the  idea  that 
there  was  any  intention  to  take  action  upon  the  claim  after  the 
failure  of  every  attempt  to  establish,  by  the  means  of  commis- 
sioners and  inspectors,  an  intrusive  interference  with  the  policy 
and  practical  working  of  the  railways  of  the  country." 
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It  is  so  far  from  certain  of  the  "  question  of  the  highway- 
man "  being  put,  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  no  means  of 
*  judging  if  ever  the  nation  will  consent  to  the  purchase  of  the 
railways  on  any  terms  whatever,  and  therefore  the  supposition 
is  wholly  gratuitous.  All  that  can  be  said  at  the  present  time, 
so  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  public  press  and 
from  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day, 
is,  that  the  subject  is  deemed  worthy  of  consideration.  But  to 
bring  the  question  under  the  consideration  of  ParUament, 
with  a  view  to  turning  it  to  practical  account,  would  require 
the  cordial  assent  of  the  railway  interest ;  and  if  we  are  to  take 
its  press  as  the  representative  of  its  feelings,  it  does  not  seem 
much  inclined  to  favour  the  project.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  railway  press  is  quite  right  in  so  doing,  if  it  considers  such 
a  change  disadvantageous  to  the  shareholders ;  but  is  it  not 
obvious  to  every  one,  that  every  year  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country  is  tending  towards  a  state  of  perfect  free  trade,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  business  of  conveying  passengers  and 
goods  through  the  country  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  termed 
a  monopoly.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  expenses  the 
companies  severally  incur  to  maintain  this  monopoly,  it  is  per- 
fectly plain,  if  there  is  any  dependence  to  be  placed  in  what  we 
see  passing  around  us,  that  if  the  present  system  be  not 
abolished,  every  facility  at  least  will  be  given  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  lines.  The  Times  says,  "  In  a  few  years  hence 
people  will  look  back  with  astonishment  at  a  system  that  per- 
mitted interested  traders  to  offer  opposition  to  another  set  of 
traders  who  desired  to  compete  with  them  in  the  market."  The 
projectors  of  a  new  line  will,  no  doubt,  have  to  make  the  best 
tcrnis  they  can  with  the  majority  of  the  landlords,  and  if  there 
be  bond  Jide  opposition  from  a  landowner,  and  he  can  prove 
that  the  line  is  not  wanted,  and  that  the  opposition  is  bond  Jide, 
and  not  from  another  company  in  disguise,  in  such  case  the 
line  would  no  doubt  be  reftised. .  Now,  I  put  this  case  hypo- 
ihetically:  assuming  that   it  would  appear  evident,  from  the 
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state  of  feeling  in  the  country,  that  all  exclusive  privileges  rail- 
v^ay  companies  enjoy  should  be  abolished,  and  unlimited  com- 
petition be  the  future  rule,  would  it  not  be  for  the  benefit  of 
shareholders  that  the  Act  of  1844  should  be  carried  out  ? 

"  Are  Government  establishments  so  wisely  and  economi- 
cally conducted,"  it  is  asked,  "  as  to  make  the  public  place 
faith  in  the  preference  of  Government  over  private  adminiBtra- 
tion  ?  Are  the  dockyards  so  well  conducted  —  the  naval 
department  so  superior  to  private  yards  ?  Is  the  ordnance  so 
cheaply  and  so  efficiently  controlled  as  that  it  may  be  assumed 
that  economy  and  efficiency  go  hand  in  hand  with  Govern- 
ment control  ?  " 

This  is  the  great  stock  argument  against  the  possession  of 
the  railways  by  the  State,  if  that  can  be  called  an  argument 
which  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  It  affords  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  association  of  ideas,  and  it 
seems  impossible  for  the  railway  interest  to  disconnect  Govern- 
ment management  from  the  Board  of  Trade ;  there  the  Board 
sits  like  Banquo  s  ghost,  shaking  its  gory  locks  at  directors 
and  railway  officials,  and  directors  and  railway  officials  love  it 
not.  But  who  ever  suggested  that  tlie  management  of  the 
railways  should  be  **  handed  over  to  Government  officials  ?  **  or 
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*'  Government  officials  ? "  No  doubt,  in  one  sense,  the 
gentlemen  comprising  this  board  would  become  Government 
officials;  but  would  railway  writers  contend  that  these  gentle- 
men, in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  would  be 
less  able,  conscientious,  and  independent  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  on  behalf  of  the  nation  than  they  are  now  on  behalf 
of  their  shareholders  ?  I  hope  it  is  the  last  we  shall  hear 
of  the  objection  to  *'  Government  officials,"  unless  the  writers 
state  to  what  class  of  officials  they  refer.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, as  I  before  noticed,  that  the  manner  in  which  Post- 
Office  officials  do  their  duty  is  never  held  out  as  a  warning 
against  making  railways  a  Government  department.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  shortcomings  with  them,  as  with  other  officials, 
but  they  are  kept  so  continually  under  the  public  eye— as 
railway  officials  would  be— that  there  is  a  continual  check  on 
their  conduct. 

"  There  is  another  course  should  be  adopted,"  it  is  contended 
by  the  advocates  of  railway  restriction — "  that  of  imposing 
upon  parliamentary  committees  the  sacred  duty  of  seeing  that 
all  railway  powers  are  strictly  required  by  the  necessities  of  the 
districts  which  the  railways  promoted  are  professedly  designed 
to  serve,  and  that  the  promoters  had  not  mere  speculative  and 
jobbing  interests  to  serve." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  if  Parliament  would  adopt  the  course 
suggested,  and  perform  the  "  sacred  duty  "  marked  out  for  it, 
great  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  railway  property.  The 
task,  however,  would  be  for  a  committee  somewhat  difficult 
and  invidious  of  deciding  as  to  who  were  speculators  and 
jobbers,  and  who  were  not.  Here  we  have  the  directors  of  the 
'*  Great  Eastern,"  in  conjunction  with  the  "  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  "  on  one  side,  opposed  to  the  '*  Great  Northern," 
the  **  Manchester  and  Sheffield,"  and  the  "  Midland  "  on  the 
other ;  now  it  would  be  a  very  delicate  matter  for  a  committee 
to  decide  which  boards  were  composed  of  "good  men  and 
true,"  and  which  of  speculators  and  jobbers,  and  to  draw  the 
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same  distiDction  in  all  other  applications  for  Bills.  It  woold 
simplify  matters  very  much,  and  I  have  no  doubt  give  gremt 
satisfaction  to  the  railway  interest  generally,  if  tliere  was  an 
Act  passed  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  promote  a  Bill  for 
a  new  line  within  twenty  miles  of  any  existing  line ;  snch  a 
conrse  wonld  put  an  effectual  stop  to  competing  lines. 

"  As  no  conversion  could  take  place,"  it  is  said,  *'  without 
an  offer  be  made  to  repay  the  principal  sum  proposed  to  be 
converted,  we  believe  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
took  in  hand  the  purchase  of  British  railways,  would  find 
that  he  would  have  to  pay  down  a  good  round  sum  in  hard 
cash,  as  well  as  stock  certificates." 

If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  carry  out 
the  Act  literally,  and  if  he  had  to  deal  with  a  hostile  pro- 
prietary, he  could,  as  we  all  know,  do  nothing  at  the  present 
time ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  supersede  the  Act  by  a  voluntary 
arrangement,  and  that  the  payment  should  be  made  in  the  ordi- 
nary Three  per  Cent.  Stock ;  the  shareholders  would  become 
stockholders  and  repay  themselves,  like  any  other  stockholders, 
by  selling  out. 

"  Our  own  opinion  is,"  says  Herapath,  "  that  railway  tra- 
velling would  not  be  improved  by  the  change  Mr.  Gait  contem* 
plates,  and  that  some  railway  properties  would  be  victimized  to 
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years  hence.  There  is  a  novelty  in  this  plan  to  be  commended, 
but  why  should  this  method  of  purchase  be  confined  to  pur- 
chase of  railways  by  Government  ?  Let  railway  projectors 
show  how  this  plan  would  work  by  giving  to  every  one  whose 
house  or  land  they  may  require  the  owners'  prospective  valuation 
of  the  property  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence  ! 

In  Ireland,  railway  directors  and  proprietors  have  enter- 
tained very  favourably  the  scheme  of  the  purchase  of  railways 
by  Government.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Dublin  lately,  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Murland,  chairman  of  the 
Dubhn  and  Drogheda  line,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company,  expressed  himself  strongly  in 
regard  to  the  advantage  it  would  confer  on  a  great  number  of 
companies,  the  shareholders  in  which,  at  the  present  time, 
receive  no  dividends  whatever.  Mr.  Murland,  it  is  true,  stated 
that  he  did  not  think  the  public  would  derive  as  much  benefit 
as  I  had  calculated  on  from  the  adoption  of  the  scheme,  and 
in  this  respect  he  may  be  right ;  it  is  only  by  a  trial  the  result 
can  be  tested. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
report  on  the  best  plan  for  providing  Ireland  with  railways. 
The  commissioners  were  unanimous  in  opinion  that  the  rail- 
ways necessary  for  the  country  should  be  constructed  by  the 
State  ;  to  that  report  I  have  referred  in  the  early  part  of  this 
work.  Ireland  is  in  every  respect  more  adapted  for  a  railway 
system  under  the  control  of  Government  than  England  is. 
There  the  people  do  not  view  the  interference  of  Government 
in  mercantile  affairs  with  the  same  distrust  as  is  felt  in  this 
country ;  and  whilst  in  one  country  it  might  be  desirable  to 
confine  the  experiment  of  low  fares  and  Government  super- 
vision to  a  few  lines,  in  the  other  the  experiment  might  be 
extended  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  and  from 
Connemara  to  the  Hill  of  Howth,  with  the  complete  assent 
and  support  of  all  classes  and  sections  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Railway  Receipts  in  1805 — An  Agreement  with  tlie  Companiefl  to 
Reduce  their  Charges — The  Justice  of  a  Payment  to  the  Com- 
panies for  tliat  Purpose — The  Extent  of  Railways  throughoat  the 
Kingdom — All  Classes  should  derive  Benefit  from  a  Redaction  iu 
Fares  and  Freightage — Arbitrary  Charges  in  the  Tariff  for  M#»r- 
chandise — Adam  Smith — Payment  to  tlie  Companies  compannl  to 
the  Income  Tax — The  direct  and  indirect  Advantages  of  a  Rednc- 
tion  in  Fares  and  Freightage — Extract  from  Mr.  Mill's  **  Political 
Economy  " — Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons — Experiments 
Suggested — Conclusion — Resume. 

The  amount  of  payments  that  will  be  made  by  the  public 
to  railway  companies  in  1865  may  be  calculated  at  thirty-six 
millions  sterling ;  and  we  have  now  to  consider,  if  the  fares 
and  rates  by  the  companies  were  reduced  by  two- thirds,  would 
such  a  reduction  be  equivalent,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
public  are  concerned,  to  a  reduction  of  the  taxation  of  the 
country  by  twenty- four  millions;  or,  in  other  words,  would 
such  a  reduction  in  railway  charges  give  as  much  relief  to 
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individuals  are  concerned,  to  the  same  thing,  as  the  relief 
is  equal,  if  the  payment  be  reduced,  in  either  case.  But 
to  make  that  relief  national  it  must  not  only  be  extended 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  every  class  in  the  com- 
munity ;  and  let  us  consider 'if  these  two  indispensable  con- 
ditions are  comprised  in  payments  to  the  railway  companies. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  railways  throughout  the 
kingdom.  One  has  but  to  glance  over  a  railway  map  and  he 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  discern  a  village,  or  even  hamlet,  that 
is  not  provided  with  railway  accommodation ;  there  is  not  a 
district,  however  thinly  populated,  except  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  that  one  or  more  railways  do  not  run  through. 

Second,  in  regard  to  the  classes  from  whom  the  companies 
receive  payments.  It  will  be  found  that  all  classes,  without 
reference  to  position,  would  be  equally  relieved  by  a  reduction 
in  their  payments  to  the  companies.  Let  us  take  first  the 
numbers  who  travel,  and  the  payments  made  by  the  difierent 
grades  of  society,  as  represented  by  the  three  classes.  The 
number  of  first-class  passengers  who  travelled  in  1863  was,  in 
round  numbers,  twenty-three  millions;  second-class,  fifty- seven 
millions;  and  third-class, ow^  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions; 
and  the  fares  paid  by  each  class  severally  were  3,300,000/., 
4,200,000/.,  and  4,900,000/.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
tiie  working  classes  would  derive  their  full  share  of  advantage 
from  a  reduction  in  fares. 

In  reference  to  the  payments  to  the  companies  for  fi-eightage, 
although  that  is  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  merchant, 
trader,  or  manufacturer,  the  charge  ultimately,  as  every  one 
knows,  falls  on  the  consumer;  it  extends  almost  to  every- 
thing that  we  eat,  drink,  or  wear,  smell,  taste,  touch,  or  handle, 
everything,  in  fact,  that  ministers  to  our  comforts  or  necessities 
comes  under  the  railway  tariff"  for  "  merchandise."  There  is 
in  this  tariff*  by  the  several  companies  as  much  difference  in 
charges  as  there  is  for  that  of  passengers ;  but  inasmuch  as 
the  payments  are  principally  confined  to  the  trading  classes, 
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it  is  those  classes  alone  that  know  the  vexations  maimer  in 
which  the  payments  are  enforced,  although  the  general  pnblic 
must  ultimately  pay.  It  is  in  heavy  articles  of  merchandise, 
such  as  coal,  where  the  charge  for  conveyance  adds  so  largely 
to  the  price,  that  the  middle  and  working  classes  feel  the 
monopoly  so  severely.  The  carriers  may  be  said  to  live  in  a 
state  of  chronic  warfare  with  railway  directors. 

It  appears  to  me  very  evident  that  if  a  reduction  of  payments 
by  the  public  to  the  companies  be  considered,  either  in  refer- 
ence to  the  area  over  which  that  reduction  would  extend,  or  its 
equitable  distribution  among  all  classes,  it  would  be  found  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  our  highest  autho- 
rities in  political  economy. 

Nothing,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  the 
charges  by  railway  companies,  either  for  passengers  or  mer- 
chandise.    What  does  Adam  Smith  say  on  this  subject  ? 

''The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought 
to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the 
manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be 
clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  person. 
When  it  is  otherwise,  every  person  subject  to  the  tax  is  put 
more  or  less  in  the  power  of  the  tax-gatherer,  who  can  aggra- 
vate tho  tax  on  any  obnoxious  contiibuton     The  certajuty  of 
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value  of  every  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  by  procuring  to 
every  part  of  it  the  most  extensive  market  which  their  own 
dominions  could  afford." — Wealth  of  Nations. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  follow  the  example  set  us  by  the 
"  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  China,  and  ancient  Egypt,"  and  learn 
that  as  we  have  the  best  roads  in  the  world,  our  work  is 
but  half  done,  so  long  as  our  fiscal  arrangements  in  regard  to 
their  use  by  the  public  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  nullify,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  immense  advantages  that  the  nation  would 
otherwise  receive  from  them. 

Assuming  that  an  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  com- 
panics  by  a  payment  of  four  or  five  millions  a  year  to  make  the 
reduction  in  charges  we  are  discussing,  let  us  examine  how  far 
such  a  payment  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  income  tax 
laid  on  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  indirect 
taxation. 

I  think  it  would  be  found  that  a  payment  to  the  railway 
companies  for  the  purpose  I  have  named,  if  we  could  do  nothing 
better,  would  be  still  more  beneficial  to  the  public,  inasmuch  as 
the  income  tax  was  only  laid  on  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing 
indirect  taxation,  whilst  the  payment  of  four  or  five  millions 
a  year  to  the  companies,  if  such  a  bargain  could  be  made, 
would  not  only  decrease  direct  payments  to  double  that 
amount y  but  also  indirect  payments  to  a  still  greater  amount. 

Taking  our  gross  payments  for  1865  at  thirty-six  millions, 
we  might  calculate  on  rather  more  than  the  half  for  merchan- 
dise ;  and  a  reduction  of  payments  to  one-third  would  effect  a 
saving  to  the  public,  in  round  numbers,  of  eleven  millions  in 
direct  payments  on  fares,  parcels,  &c.,  and  thirteen  millions 
in  indirect  payments  on  general  merchandise.  Thus,  a  person 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  80/.  a  year  for  travelling  would 
have  that  sum  reduced  to  10/.;  that  would  be  definite  and 
distinct,  and  the  saving  he  would  make  he  could  calculate  to  a 
penny.  Now  it  is  a  very  different  matter  when  a  reduction  is 
made  in  indirect  payments  ;  it  is  a  considerable  time  before  the 
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consumer  derives  all  the  profit  from  the  change ;  there  is  gene- 
rally a  rise  in  price  in  the  commodity  itself,  caused  by  the  in- 
creased demand,  then  the  dealer  generally  takes  care  to  make 
something  by  the  change,  so  that  the  consumer,  often  for  a  long 
time  at  least,  makes  but  little  by  the  alteration.  Why  is  it  a 
reduction  in  the  income  tax  is  always  so  popular  ?  because 
the  pubUc — the  tax -paying  portion  at  least — have  the  full 
benefit  of  any  reduction.  So  it  would  be  with  the  payment  of 
fares :  every  person  that  travels  by  railway — and  who  does  not  ? 
— would  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction.  But  it  may  be 
said  many  persons  do  not  now  travel  by  railway.  That,  no 
doubt,  is  the  case,  but  it  is  the  result  of  excessive  fares.  Is 
there  any  class  in  the  kingdom  who  either  have  no  necessity  or 
no  wish  to  travel,  either  on  business  or  on  pleasure  ?  Not  one. 
From  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  from  the  wealthiest  merchant  to 
the  humblest  mechanic,  there  is  no  exception  to  the  universal 
rule. 

It  might  be  objected  that  with  low  fares  many  people  would 
not  in  reality  save  money,  for  many  would  travel  three  times  as 
much  as  they  do  at  present;  but  their  doing  so  would  be 
entirely  optional,  and  if  they  can  have  the  same  extent  of 
travelling  for  one- third  of  the  money  tliey  formerly  paid,  it 
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the  payments  take  place  are  naturally  those  who  derive  the 
greatest  advantage  from  such  reductions.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  traders  when  the  reduction  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  article  in  which  they  deal ;  the 
public,  for  instance,  derives  little  or  no  benefit  from  a  reduction 
of  half-a-crown  in  the  hundredweight  in  the  price  of  sugar, 
as  the  grocer  considers  the  reduction  so  small  that  he  may  as 
well  keep  it  to  himself  So  in  those  cases  where  the  cost  of 
carriage  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
articles  carried,  the  general  public  might  not  gain  much,  yet 
that  very  large  class,  the  mercantile  community,  would  be  very 
great  gainers.  It  would  be  from  the  reduction  in  the  carriage 
of  heavy  articles  of  merchandise,  as  coal,  timber,  iron,  &c.,  the 
conveyance  of  which  so  greatly  enhances  the  price,  that  the 
general  public  would  derive  the  full  benefit ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  indirect  payments  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
public  would  be  reduced  by  thirteen  millions,  in  addition  to 
the  eleven  millions  of  direct  payments. 

Let  us  give  another  illustration  of  the  benefit  the  nation 
would  derive  from  the  possession  of  the  railways,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  low  tariff"  I  have  suggested.  The  nation,  it  is 
said,  would  by  their  purchase  "  contract  an  additional  debt  of 
some  four  hundred  and  odd  millions."  That  is  not  a  correct 
way  of  putting  the  case.  The  nation  would  not  make  any 
engagement  whatever  about  the  principal,  but  would  only 
undertake  to  pay  a  rental  in  perpetuity,  considerably  less  than 
the  net  receipts  now  received  by  the  shareholders.  The  nation 
would  pay,  in  the  case  I  have  supposed,  four  or  five  millions  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  but  inasmuch  as  it  would  save  twenty- 
four  millions  a  year  in  its  individual  capacity,  in  the  payments 
by  individuals  of  whom  the  nation  is  composed,  the  aggregate 
savings  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  would  be  suflBcient  to  pay  off 
the  whole  of  the  principal. 

Well,  then,  we  come  back  to  the  original  question.  Would 
the   nation  gain    twenty  millions  per  annum   by   giving  the 
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companies  four  millions  per  annum  to  make  a  redaction  of 
two-thirds  in  charges  ?  Do  these  payments  now  made  extend 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom  7  Do  they  affect  all  classes 
equally  ?  Would  the  nation  experience  the  same  relief  in 
the  reduction  of  those  charges  as  it  would  by  the  reduction 
of  taxation  to  the  same  amount  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? 

There  is  a  great  confusion  of  ideas  caused  by  the  wrong  use 
of  terms  in  reference  to  the  State.  Many  speakers  and  writers 
use  the  terms  ''  Government/'  "  State  and  Bevenue/'  as 
though  they  were  synonymous ;  and  will  say,  "  the  State 
incurs  a  loss/'  whereas  what  they  mean,  or  at  least  what  they 
should  say,  would  be  that  the  revenue  incurs  a  loss.  Even 
some  of  our  very  able  political  ¥rriters  fall  into  this  error. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  quotation  from  one  of  our  leading 
newspapers,  a  few  weeks  since,  in  reference  to  the  Post 
Office  :— 

"  The  first  great  change  in  the  system  was  all  in  favour  of  the 
public,  to  the  detriment  of  the  State.  The  introduction  of  the 
penny  postage  everybody  felt  directly  and  immediately;  no 
relief  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  devise  would 
come  home  so  quickly  and  sensibly  as  this  did  to  every  man's 
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they  lose  in  their  corporate  capacity.  When  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  took  fourpence  per  pound  off  tea,  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  revenue  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  and  when  he  took  twopence  in  the  pound  off  the 
income  tax  there  was  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  some  couple  of 
millions;  but  it  would  be  very  erroneous  in  either  case  to 
say  that  the  State  was  a  loser. 

So  at  the  present  time  you  will  hear  people  speak  about  the 
purchase  by  the  State  of  the  railways,  and  concerning  the  reduc- 
tion to  one-third  of  the  present  charges  they  will  say,  **  Those 
fares  will  not  pay,  and  Government  will  lose  by  it ;  so  Govern- 
ment cannot  undertake  it"  Thus  the  Government,  the  Nation, 
and  the  Bevenue  are  all  mixed  up  in  the  public  mind,  without 
any  distinction  or  difference  whatever. 

It  must  be  obvious,  I  think,  to  every  one  who  gives  the 
matter  the  slightest  consideration,  that  the  view  now  generally 
taken  of  the  subject  is  altogether  erroneous.  It  would  be 
quite  correct  if  Government  were  a  joint-stock  company,  having 
no  connection  with  the  nation,  and  had  undertaken  to  govern 
this  country  as  a  matter  of  speculation  on  its  own  account;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Government  is  but  the  acting 
manager  for  the  country  for  the  time  being,  and  whatever  saving 
is  effected  by  its  means  to  the  different  classes  of  society,  is  in 
every  respect  tantamount  to  a  reduction  in  taxation. 

If  Government,  however,  in  carrying  out  any  scheme  by 
which  a  great  saving  would  be  effected  to  all  the  individuals  of 
which  society  is  composed,  should  be  obh'ged  to  incur  some 
expense  while  acting  for  the  nation  in  its  collective  capacity, 
the  latter  sum  should  be  deducted  from  the  former,  and  the 
balance  shows  the  net  gain  to  the  nation  by  the  transaction. 

Our  traders  and  manufacturers  feel  the  load  pressing  very 
heavily,  which  railway  directors  are  enabled,  from  the  power 
they  possess,  to  lay  on  them.  *'  The  cost  of  production,"  says 
M'Culloch,  "  together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  may  therefore 
be  called  the  necessary  price  or  value  of  all  things  made  by 
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labour  and  capital."  But  of  ^hat  avail  is  labour  and  capital, 
it  may  be  asked,  if  there  is  a  power  over  them  practically 
despotic,  that  can,  and  does  to  a  great  extent,  neutralize  the 
natural  effects  produced  by  the  combination  of  labour  and 
capital  ? 

''  When  the  cost  of  production  is  increased  artificially  by  a 
tax,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  when  it  is  increased  by  natural 
causes.  If  only  one  or  a  few  commodities  are  affected,  their 
value  and  price  rise  so  as  to  compensate  the  producer  or  dealer 
for  his  peculiar  burthen ;  but  if  there  were  a  tax  on  all  com- 
modities  exactly  proportioned  to  their  value,  no  such  compen- 
sation would  be  obtained.  A  tax  on  any  one  commodity, 
whether  laid  on  its  production,  its  importation,  its  carriage 
from  place  to  place,  or  its  sale,  will,  as  a  general  rale,  raise 
the  value  and  price  of  the  commodity  by  at  least  the  amount  of 
the  tax.  Whatever  renders  a  large  capital  necessary,  in  any 
trade  or  business,  limits  the  competition  in  that  business,  and, 
by  giving  something  like  a  monopoly  to  a  few  dealers,  may 
enable  them  either  to  keep  up  the  price  beyond  what  would 
afford  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  or  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  with  a  less  degree  of  exertion  for  improving  and 
cheapening  their  commodity.  There  is  still  another  considera- 
tion :  the  higher  price  necessitated  by  the  tax  almost  always 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject 
further;  but  when  the  experience  of  our  practical  men  coincides 
with  the  theories  of  our  most  distinguished  writers  on  political 
economy  relating  to  a  matter  deeply  affecting  the  vital  interests 
of  the  country,  it  is  surely  time  for  the  British  Parliament  to 
examine  closely  into  the  causes  that  have  produced  such  a 
result,  and  devise  the  necessary  remedy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  although  the  payments  to  the 
companies  for  1865  maybe  calculated  at  thirty-six  millions, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  they  will  ultimately  reach  in  future  years.  Should  the 
Act  of  J  844  not  be  carried  out,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  re- 
moved from  the  statute  book,  the  prognostications  of  the  Times 
will,  in  all  probability,  prove  true ;  and  the  railway  system, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  so  extended  as  to  defy,  at 
the  present  time,  all  powers  of  calculation.  Mr.  Watkin,  it 
appears  by  his  speech,  does  not  consider  our  present  system 
perfect :  he  thinks  that  "  four  or  five  large  systems,  bound  to 
interchange  with  each  other  by  a  *  through  *  system  of  work- 
ing, might  be  better  than  fifty  or  sixty  smaller  ones."  This  is 
pretty  well  for  a  beginning.  It  would  be  reforming  the  system, 
no  doubt,  indifferently  well,  but  why  not  reform  it  altogether? 
When  Mr.  Watkin  has  got  so  far  as  to  be  wilhng  to  reduce 
the  number  of  establishments  to  four — north,  south,  east,  and 
west — he  has  only  to  go  a  little  further,  consolidate  the  four 
into  one,  obtain  the  increased  credit  that  a  Government 
guarantee  would  give,  and  then  he  and  I  are  quite  agreed  as  to 
the  course  that  should  be  pursued. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  that  in  France, 
or  any  other  of  the  Continental  nations  where  centralization 
is  caiTied  to  such  an  extent,  there  has  not  been  established  a 
uniform  tariff,  either  for  passengers  or  goods.  Although  the 
tariff  in  each  country  has  not  the  same  diversity  it  has  with  us, 
yet  in  the  different  parts  of  each  country  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  charges.     Some  years  since,  I  was  on  the 
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direction  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway  of  Switzerland,  and  at 
one  time  entertained  some  hopes  of  bringing  about  a  uniform 
tariff  through  the  different  cantons,  but  I  soon  had  to  give 
up  the  attempt ;  the  interests  were  so  conflicting,  or  they  were 
so  at  least  in  the  opinions  of  the  different  directors,  that  I  soon 
found  that  nothing  in  that  way  could  be  effected. 

We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  deal  with  railways  as 
private  property,  to  be  managed  by  private  individuals,  and 
that  whoever  manages  them  should  make  them  pay,  that  even 
should  the  country  come  ultimately  to  the  opinion  that  they 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  State,  it  might,  nevertheless, 
still  think  that  the  charges  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  lower 
rate  than  would  be  met  by  the  actual  receipts — that  the 
Government  should  not  incur  ''a  loss,"  nor  seek  any  assistanea 
from  the  Treasury.  As  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
legislation  in  the  session  of  1865,  should  even  some  great 
change  be  found  desirable,  there  will  be  ample  time  to  have 
full  inquiry  and  experiments  as  to  the  extent  that  reduction 
in  charges  can  be  effected  without  "  loss  " — if  I  must  use  the 
word — before  the  new  Parliament  meet.  By  that  time  there 
can  be  collected  every  necessary  information  for  legislative 
purposes. 

Sljuukl 
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I  believe  there  is  not  a  company  in  the  kingdom  would 
refuse  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  any  experiment  the 
latter  might  think  it  desirable  to  make,  a  guarantee,  of  course, 
being  given  for  indemnification  against  loss;  and  if'  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  lines  in  England  and  Scotland  were  selected, 
so  that  all  the  different  kinds  of  traffic  would  be  represented, 
those  lines  being  so  isolated  that  they  could  not  abstract 
traffic  from  other  lines,  and  that  tariff  be  continued  for  a 
year,  the  issue  between  high  and  low  charges  would  be  fairly 
determined,  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  would  be  en- 
lightened, and  both  nation  and  Legislature  in  1866  would 
thoroughly  understand  and,  therefore,  be  perfectly  competent 
to  deal  with  the  subject. 

Although  the  committee  might  recommend  this  course,  and 
Parliament  act  on  such  recommendation,  there  would  remain, 
nevertheless,  two  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  the  com- 
mittee would  have  to  investigate  and  report  on,  viz.  the  extent 
of  reduction  in  fares  to  passengers,  and  in  freightage  on  goods, 
it  would  recommend  for  adoption  to  the  Legislatiu^e. 

Let  us  now  consider  as  briefly  as  we  can  the  different  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  the  tariff  for  fares  that  would  in  all 
probability  be  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

1 .  Very  low  fares.  There  are  many,  I  have  no  doubt,  who 
would  recommend  to  the  committee  a  reduction  similar  to  that 
made  in  the  Post  Office,  and  contend  that  as,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  the  cost  of  production  governed  the  price  for 
which  the  article  was  sold,  so  the  same  principle  should  be 
acted  on  by  Government,  and  as  a  first-class  passenger  coul^ 
be  carried  sixteen  miles  for  a  penny,  it  would  be  a  most 
unreasonable  charge  to  make  him  pay  a  shilling  in  a  slow 
train,  and  one  shilling  and  eightpence  in  a  fast  train,  and 
that  the  reduction  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Post 
Office,  and  that  sixpence,  under  the  circumstances,  was  the 
utmost  that  could  be  fairly  charged. 

It  would  be  further  contended  that  as  the  fares  were  decreased. 
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80  in  the  same  proportion,  or  nearly  so,  would  the  namber  of 
passengers  increase,  until  ultimately,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Post 
Office,  the  revenue  under  the  new  system  would  equal  that 
under  the  old,  therefore,  it  would  be  argued,  a  very  low  tariff 
should  be  adopted. 

I  have  had  before  occasion  to  remark^  in  regard  to  the  finan- 
cial part  of  this  question,  that,  although  the  public  good,  in  an 
enlarged  sense,  is  the  primary  matter  to  be  considered,  the 
financial  success  of  the  scheme  is  secondary  to  it  only.  I  have 
also  given  reasons,  not  necessary  to  repeat  here,  why  I  con- 
sidered the  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  of 
letters ;  but  I  will  suppose  that  I  have  been  in  error,  and  that 
it  were  satisfactorily  proved  that  a  reduction  could  be  made 
in  fares  to  the  one-sixth  of  the  present  rates  without  any  loss 
to  the  revenue,  I  should,  nevertheless,  say  that  even  under 
those  circumstances  it  would  be  a  sound  and  good  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  charge  double  those  fares. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  if  the  railways  should  ever 
become  the  property  of  the  State,  the  greater  the  revenue  raised 
from  them  the  greater  will  be  the  reduction  in  our  taxation  in 
other  departments,  direct  or  indirect,  as  the  case  may  be.     It 
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The  effect  on  the  traffic  is  Che  sure  test  hy  which  the  apprecia- 
tion hy  the  public  in  a  reduction  of  charges  is  known ;  and 
when  the  reduction  is  carried  to  that  extent  that  it  ceases  to  act 
with  efficiency,  revenue  that  could  he  easily  collected  is  thrown 
away  that  might  be  usefully  employed  in  relieving  the  nation 
from  taxation  of  some  other  kind  that  presses  heavily  on  it. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  tariff  for  each  class  of  goods,  I  am 
not  competent  to  give  an  opinion.  Our  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  traders,  would  of  course  give  all  the  information  to 
a  commission  necessary  to  enable  it  to  form  a  right  judgment 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  reduced. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate,  vrith  any  pretension  to  accuracy, 
the  increase  of  passengers  that  would  take  place  under  the 
tariff  I  have  proposed,  or  any  other  low  tariff.  We  are,  at 
present,  to  a  great  extent,  groping  our  way  in  the  dark, 
with  only  such  glimpses  of  light  to  guide  us  as  the  for- 
tuitous collisions  of  hostile  parties  occasionally  furnish  us 
with.  We  are,  in  fact,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  effect  on 
the  British  people  of  a  full  development  of  our  traffic  as  it 
would  be  when  freed  from  its  present  fiscal  restraints,  not 
merely  in  reference  to  their  commercial  prosperity  and  physical 
well-being,  but  also  to  their  social  and  moral  progress.  If  I 
might  venture  to  borrow  the  beautiful  simile  of  the  greatest 
of  our  philosophers,  when  illustrating  a  far  more  important 
subject  than  that  we  are  now  discussing,  we  might  compare 
ourselves  to  children  picking  up  pebbles  by  the  seaside,  with 
the  sea  itself  stretching  out  before  us,  its  depths  unfathomed, 
and  we  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  that  those' depths  contained. 

What  is  the  obstacle,  then,  to  prevent  our  legislators  from 
dealing  practically  with  the  railway  question  in  the  session  of 
1865  ?  Simply  a  want  of  the  necessary  knowledge  pertaining 
to  the  subject,  and  until  this  is  acquired  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  the  Legislature  can,  in  any  way,  deal  satisfactorily  with 
tlie  matter.  The  specific  knowledge  the  Legislature  mainly 
requires,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  nation  would  avail  itself  of 
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a  low  tariff  for  passengers  and  goods.  We  know  pretty  ac- 
curately the  cost  at  which  a  train  of  carriages  with  passengers, 
or  trucks  with  goods,  can  he  conveyed  per  mile,  and  we  likewise 
know  that  with  a  small  addition  to  the  cost  of  passenger  trains 
three  times  the  number  of  persons  might  he  conveyed  by  each 
train ;  hut  we  require  more  specific  knowledge.  Especially  in 
regard  to  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  other  minerals,  and  to  the 
weight  that  could  he  conveniently  sent  hy  goods  trains,  and 
the  increased  cost  of  sending  large  loads,  we  require  additional 
knowledge. 

Nor  is  it  even  positively  ascertained  that  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  on  passengers  and  goods  to  one-third  of  the  present 
rates,  would  have  the  result  of  increasing  the  numher  of 
travellers  and  the  quantity  of  goods  in  the  ratio  say  of  5  to  2. 
The  principal  suhject  for  inquiry  is  to  ascertain,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  increase  in  expense,  and,  on  the  other,  the  profit  the 
State  would  derive  from  the  decreased  payment  to  the  share- 
holders, and  hy  the  saving  in  expense  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  railways  under  one  management. 

We  have  had,  it  is  true,  many  contests  between  railway 
companies,  to  some  of  wliich  I  have  drawn  attention,  carried  on 
for  considerable  periods,  at  one  third  of  the  fares  I  have 
ventured  to  suggest,  as  those  that  in  our  ordinary  tariff  might 
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uniting  the  capital  of  one  country  with  that  of  another,  and 
thus  tending  rapidly  towards  one  of  the  great  ends  of  human 
existence,  the  knowledge  of  our  fellow  man.  And  so  it  is : 
those  two  mighty  powers  of  civilization  and  science,  the  steam 
engine  and  the  railway,  are  day  by  day  entering  on  new 
tracks,  and  penetrating  regions  hitherto  almost  unknown ; 
confined  to  no  hemisphere,  indigenous  to  every  soil,  careless 
under  what  Government  they  exist,  onward  are  they  marching 
with  giant  strides,  through  the  wild  forests  of  America,  along 
the  romantic  banks  of  the  Bhine  and  the  fertile  plains  of 
Lombardy;  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  wise  design 
of  Providence  becomes  more  and  more  appreciated,  that  all 
should  consider  themselves  as  members  of  one  great  family,  in 
the  same  proportion  should  we  use  our  best  exertions  to  extend 
the  use  of  those  means  which  seem  destined  to  accomplish  this 
great  end. 

There  are  other  considerations  connected  with  this  subject, 
which  I  need  not  do  more  than  glance  at  That  knowledge 
would  be  extended,  and  religion  and  morality  advanced,  by  an  in- 
creased facility  of  communication  with  those  densely  populated 
parts  of  the  country  where  ignorance  and  vice  most  prevail, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  thinking  man.  The  influence  which 
a  comparatively  free  means  of  communication  might  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  in  abolishing  these  evils,  have  been  thus 
forcibly  described  by  one  of  our  great  departed  statesmen  : — 

"  The  steam  engine  and  railroad  are  not  merely  facilitating 
the  conveyance  of  merchandise  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another,  they  are  doing  more,  they  are  sealing  the  inter- 
course between  mind  and  mind,  and  tliey  are  creating  demands 
for  knowledge,  sending  the  desire  for  that  knowledge  into 
all  the  recesses  of  this  empire,  tending  powerfully  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mental  as  they  are  improving  the  physical 
capabilities  of  the  country." 

I    have  now    completed,    to   the  best  of  my  ability^  the 
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task  I  have  undertaken,  and,  however  inefficiently  it  may  be 
done,  I  hope  that  I  have  said  enough  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  that  thorough  investigation  of  our  railway  system 
which  in  the  parliamentary  session  of  18C5  it  will  probably 
undergo. 

I  shall  now,  in  conclusion,  make  a  brief  nsumi  of  the  main 
facts  and  arguments  I  have  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  this 
work  to  prove  the  importance  and  practicabihty  of  a  thorough 
reform  of  our  railway  system. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  express  terms,  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons: — 

1.  **That  the  highways  of  a  country  are  as  necessary  to  a 
people  as  the  air  they  breathe,"  and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  our  railways  have  become  these  highways  ;  that  the 
Legislature,  in  delegating  the  trust  involved  in  their  manage- 
nient  to  private  individuals,  gave  up  one  of  its  most  important 
functions,  and  abandoned,  for  the  time  being,  to  irresponsible 
parties^  that  power  which  should  be  exercised  by  the  State 
alone. 

2.  That  the  present  system,  so  far  from  being  definitely 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  and  the  country,  is  avowedly  on  its 
trial;  that  Parliament,  in  1844,  acting  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Government  of  the  day—  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  the  first 
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mended  by  "  men  of  the  highest  commercial  position  and  great- 
est experience;'*  and  the] Government,  whilst  fully  admitting 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
settlement  of  the  question  should  be  deferred  for  twenty-one 
years,  when,  as  might  be  expected,  our  railway  system  should 
be  nearly  completed,  and  the  public  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  question  than  they  were 
at  that  time. 

6.  The  main  argument  in  favour  of  the  State  exercising  its 
right  of  purchasing  the  railways  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
companies  who  hold  them  have  virtually  in  their  hands  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the^traffic  of  the  country,  and  raise  and  lower  the  fares 
and  charges  at  pleasure.  How  this  power  is  exercised  by  the 
companies  is  proved  by  the  great  variation  in  their  tariffs, 
both  for  goods  and  passengers;  although  the  cost  of  transport 
is  reduced,  by  means  of  railways,  to  less  than  the  one-twentieth 
part  of  what  it  was  by^common  roads,  yet  the  charges  are  not 
reduced,  on  an^  average,  to  one-half  of  what  they  formerly 
were ;  they  vary  all  over  the  kingdom,  being  double,  treble,  or 
even  quadruple  in  some  places,  to  what  they  are  in  others ;  the 
directors'  powers  in  this  respect  being  practically  unlimited, 
they  naturally  choose  those  charges  that  pay*best,  without 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 

7.  It  is  shown  that  the  variation  in  fares,  within  certain 
limitations,  viz.  from  three  farthings  to  threepence  per  mile  for 
lirst-class  passengers,  and  from  one  farthing  to  one  penny  per 
mile  for  third-class  passengers,  makes  but  comparatively  little 
difference  in  profit  to  the  shareholders ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
what  is  termed  moderate  fares,  viz.  about  twopence  farthing 
per  mile  for  first  class,  and  the  other  classes  in  proportion,  are 
found  to  pay  best ;  and  it  is  shown  that,  in  some  cases,  when, 
from  opposition  or  other  causes,  the  fares  have  been  reduced 
70  per  cent.,  the  dividends  to  the  shareholders  were  not,  in  any 
case,  reduced  more  than  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  their  capital. 
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8.  It  is  argued  that  as  no  right  exists,  either  legal  or  moral. 
to  call  on  railway  proprietors  to  reduce  their  fares  and  charges 
lower  than  what  they  find  most  conducive  to  their  interests, 
there  is  no  prohahility  of  any  great  reduction  taking  place,  and 
that  therefore,  under  the  present  system,  the  same  high  and  irre- 
gular charges  roust  continue  to  exist  throughout  the  kingdom. 

9.  It  is  endeavoured  to  be  shown  that  our  system  has  been 
as  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  shareholder  as  to  that  of 
the  public ;  and  that  coropetition  being  the  only  means  to 
which  the  public  can  look  for  a  reduction  in  charges,  it  must, 
if  the  system  be  not  altered,  prove  ruinous  to  railway  pro- 
prietors. It  is  shown,  by  a  comparison  of  dates  and  dividends, 
that  railway  property  has  been  reduced  by  competition  to  little 
more  than  half  its  former  value. 

10.  A  reaction  having,  within  the  last  few  years,  taken  place, 
and  railway  property  being  considerably  improved,  it  is  argued 
that  the  present  would  be  the  best  time  for  railway  proprie- 
tors  to  evince  their  readiness  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
the  Government  for  the  purchase  of  their  railways  on  fair  and 
equitable  terms,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  i84i. 

11.  It  is  contended  that  the  improvement  in  railway  property 
arises  from  two  causes,  wholly  exceptional :  the  conservative  ten* 
dency  of  the  present  Parliament  in  railway  matters,  evinced  in  the 
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plan  somewhat  analogous  in  regard  to  our  railways.  It  is 
bhown,  by  the  Post-office  returns,  that  the  gross  revenue  is  in- 
creased fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  the  net  revenue  is  equal  to  what 
it  formerly  was,  although  the  postage  on  each  letter  has  been 
reduced  to  an  average  of  one-sixth  of  its  former  rate ;  and  it  is 
contended  that  a  reduction  in  railway  charges  to  one- third 
of  their  present  rate  might  be  expected  to  produce,  in  many 
respects,  similar  results. 

13.  The  mode  suggested  for  the  purchase  of  the  railways  is, 
that  an  equivalent  be  given  in  3  per  cent,  stock  on  the  market 
value  of  the  shares  at  the  present  time,  with  such  bonus  as 
the  Legislature  may  consider  fit.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Legis- 
lature would  offer  such  liberal  terms  as  to  induce  the  com- 
panies to  accept  Government  stock  in  exchange  for  their  shares ; 
that  the  purchase,  or  rather  conversion  of  railway  stock  into 
Government  stock,  would  be  gradual ;  and  that  the  operation, 
being  voluntary,  would  in  no  way  disturb  the  money  market 
or  the  general  commercial  state  of  the  country. 

14.  The  difference  between  the  interest  paid  by  Government 
and  the  dividends  derived  from  investment  on  the  best  railway 
unguaranteed  stock  is  about  1}  per  cent.;  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  as  the  shareholders  would  take  a  much  less  interest, 
secured  by  the  State,  than  that  which  they  now  receive  from  the 
railways,  the  Government  would  have  at  their  disposal  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  make  up  the  loss  that  would  be  caused  by  a  great 
reduction  in  fares  or  charges. 

15.  It  is  proposed  that  as  each  railway  would  become  the 
property  of  the  State,  a  low  and  uniform  tariff  for  passengers 
should  be  adopted  :  by  ordinary  trains,  first-class  passengers  at 
three  farthings  per  mile,  second-class  one  halfpenny,  and  third- 
class  one  farthing  per  mile,  with  higher  rates  for  fast  and 
express  trains;  and  that  for  excursion  trains  half  the  rates 
of  ordinary  trains  should  be  charged. 

If).  The  very  low  cost  of  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
merchandise  on  railways  is  proved  by  calculations  founded  on 
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the  traffic  returns  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  compaiiiea. 
It  is  shown  tliat  a  passenger,  taking  an  average  of  the  three 
classes,  can  be  conveyed  a  hundred  miles  when  an  engine  is 
fully  loaded,  as  in  excursion  trains,  for  fourpence;  that  charge 
covering  not  only  every  direct  expense,  but  also  a  fair  per- 
centage added  for  the  general  expenditure  of  the  establishment. 
A  ton  of  merchandise  can  be  conveyed  a  hundred  miles  for 
little  more  than  a  shilling.  The  tariff  for  the  different  kinds 
of  merchandise,  as  at  present  charged,  is  given,  whereby  it  is 
seen  that  the  general  charge  is,  in  many  cases,  more  than 
twenty  times  that  which  it  costs  the  companies. 

17.  The  injurious  effects  of  such  a  system  to  the  mercantile 
interests  of  the  country  are  pointed  out,  and  it  is  contended  that 
in  proportion  as  thd  impediments  to  free  communication 
throughout  a  country  are  removed,  in  the  same  proportion  mast 
that  country  prosper;  and  it  is  further  submitted,  that  impedi- 
ments of  a  fiscal  nature  to  extended  intercourse  throaghout  a 
country,  in  the  form  of  what  may  be  termed  a  hostile  tariff, 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  just  the  same  effect  as  physical  im- 
pediments. 

18.  The  pernicious  working  of  our  railway  monopoly  it 
especially  noted  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  coal  to  the  metro- 
polis.    It  is  shown,  by  the  accounts  drawn  out  for  a  special 
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muDication  between  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  and  the  North 
of  England  was  thrown  out  last  Session  of  Parliament. 
Although  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  is  only  six  or  seven 
shillings  per  ton,  and  the  company  could  convey  it  to  London 
at  the  rate  of  eightpence  per  ton,  and  the  price  of  coal  in 
winter  in  London  is  frequently  more  than  thirty  shillings  per 
ton,  the  committee  considered  that,  under  the  present  system, 
the  public  would  derive  no  advantage  from  this  line  being 
constructed,  and  its  construction  would  inflict  a  loss  on  the 
Great  Northern  Company. 

1 9.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  great  benefit  that  would  be 
conferred  on  the  community  by  the  conveyance  of  parcels  and 
packages  throughout  the  kingdom  at  a  low  and,  to  some  extent, 
uniform  rate.  The  present  charges  by  the  principal  companies 
are  given.  The  proposed  rates  are,  by  passenger  trains,  parcels 
not  exceeding  3  lbs.,  4e/. ;  above  3  lbs.  and  not  exceeding  7  lbs., 
6d.;  above  7  lbs.  and  not  exceeding  10  lbs.  9d.;  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 14  lbs.  Is.;  and  6^.  for  every  additional  7 lbs.  or 
fraction  of  7  lbs.  For  packages  not  exceeding  1  cwt.,  to  be 
conveyed  by  luggage  trains,  when  the  distance  does  not  exceed 
fifty  miles.  Is.;  exceeding  50  and  not  exceeding  200  miles, 
Is.  6d. ;  and  exceeding  that  distance,  2s.  per  cwt.;  one-fourth 
to  be  added  to  these  several  charges  for  each  additional  quarter 
of  a  hundred  or  fraction  of  that  weight.  AU  to  be  without 
booking  charges. 

20.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  there  are  heavy  fiscal 
burdens  under  which  the  country  labours  in  regard  to  its  rail* 
way  payments,  that  in  1865  it  is  calculated  they  will  amount 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-six  millions  sterling,  and 
the  annual  increase  is  now  about  two  millions;  it  is  endea- 
voured to  be  shown  that  the  whole  of  our  commercial  policy 
for  twenty- two  years  past  has  tended  towards  decreasing  the 
charges  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  which  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  goods  is  one  of  the  greatest. 

21.  A  comparison  is  instituted   between    the   benefits  the 
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nntion  would  derive  from  the  total  repeal  of  our  easterns  duty 
and  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  of  the  present  fares  and  rates, 
and  the  conclusion  drawn  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  measure. 

22.  Railways,  it  is  contended,  must— from  their  intriDsic 
superior  excellence— monopolize  the  great  bulk  of  the  traffic  of 
the  country,  and  therefore  all  attempts  to  apply  to  their  manage- 
nient  the  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  free  trade  must 
signally  fail.  It  is,  however,  shown  that,  for  the  want  of  a 
more  efiicient  remedy,  the  feeling  is  spreading  in  the  country 
tliat  railways  should  not  be  favoured  by  protection  more  than 
any  other  interest ;  and  that  when  the  majority  of  landlords, 
iu  any  district,  is  favourable  to  the  construction  of  a  railway, 
tlie  Legislature  is  bound  to  permit  it.  It  is  contended  that 
tlie  construction  of  unnecessary  lines  involves  the  country  in 
a  great  loss  of  capital ;  and,  although  not  without  considerable 
use,  are  totally  inefficient  in  giving  the  public  the  full  benefits 
that  might,  by  a  proper  system  of  management,  be  derived  from 
them.  That  it  is  only  by  bringing  the  railways  under  the 
absolute  and  complete  control  of  the  Legislature  that  this 
object  can  be  effected. 

23.  It  is  asserted  that  the  strong  feeling  that  exists  in  this 
country,  and  that  hitherto  has  prevented  the  subject  being 
fairly  discussed,  arises  from  the  erroneous  assumption  that  if 
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and  all  future  appointments  to  be  made  on  the  competitive 
system,  or  that  the  management  should  be  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  Customs  or  Excise,  viz.  a  Board  of  Management,  with 
a  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  permanently  appointed. 

24.  It  is  contended  that  to  realize  all  the  advantages  that 
this  country  should  derive  from  her  magnificent  network  of 
railways,  the  principle  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
Government  Bill  of  1844 — should  be  carried  out  in  its  full 
integrity;  that  all  our  railways  should  be  consolidated  under 
one  general  management ;  that  a  low  and  uniform  tariff  for  the 
different  classes  of  the  people  should  be  established  throughout 
the  country ;  that  the  carriage  of  all  descriptions  of  minerals, 
goods,  general  merchandise,  and  parcels,  should  be  reduced 
in  a  like  proportion;  and  that  virtually,  under  the  present 
management,  with  such  modifications  as  circumstances  may 
require,  all  the  innumerable  advantages  that  a  comparatively 
free  transit  throughout  a  country  bestows,  should  be  made 
available  to  the  British  people. 

25.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Watkin,  Chairman  of  the 
Manchester  and  Shefl&eld  Company,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
shareholders,  is  flilly  discussed,  as  well  as  those  of  writers  in 
the  railway  press.  It  is  argued  that  these  gentlemen  have 
altogether  evaded  the  points  at  issue,  and  not  noticed  a  single 
argument  brought  forward  in  favour  of  railway  reform. 

26.  Finally,  it  is  submitted  that  as  contemplated  by  the  Act 
of  1844,  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  a  revision  of  our 
railway  system,  and  for  that  purpose  a  Royal  Commission 
will  probably  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
our  system ;  it  is  contended  that  after  that  inquiry  shall 
have  been  completed,  and  the  Commissioners  have  made  their 
report  to  the  Crown,  it  would  be  desirable,  in  order  to  render 
such  inquiry  effectual,  and  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the 
traffic  of  the  company  in  passengers  and  merchandise  would 
he  developed,  that  Government  should  be  entrusted  with  such 
powers  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  arrangements  with  those 
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companies  it  may  think  proper  to  select  to  convey  passengers 
and  merchandise  at  such  fares  and  rates  as  it  may  think 
sufficiently  low  to  meet  the  vants  of  the  coontry,  and  by 
this  means  it  is  contended  the  Legislature  in  1866  will  be 
in  possession  of  the  necessary  knowledge  that  will  enable 
it  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  question. 
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APPENDIX   I. 


THE     RAILWAY     SYSTEM. 


*'  The  system  of  British  Railways,  whether  considered  in  point  of  utility  or  in  respect  of 
the  ^gantic  character  and  extent  of  the  works  involved  in  their  construction,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  magnificent  public  enterprise  yet  accomplished  in  this  country — far 
surpassing  all  that  has  been  achieved  by  any  Government,  or  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
society  in  any  former  age." — Smiles'  Lir*  of  Stbpiunsov. 


CHAPTER   L 


Thomas  Oray  the  first  Projector  of  Railways  for  the  Conveyance  of  Passengers 
and  Goods — His  Scheme  for  a  **  General  Iron  Railway  "  for  the  Kingdom — 
His  Endeavours  to  have  it  adopted — His  Failure  and  Death. — The  celebrated 
Article  in  the  Qwarterly  Review  of  1825  on  Railways — The  Injustice  done 
to  the  Reviewer — A  ResunU  of  the  Article. 

As  more  than  tweuty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  public  attention 
was  directed  to  our  railway  system,  it  has  struck  me  that  a  sketch 
of  that  wonderful  system — its  rise  and  progress — would  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  general  reader.  I  may  as  well  state  at  the  outset 
that  this  Appendix  is  intended  for  perusal  by  those  only  who  have  no 
special  knowledge  of  the  subject :  the  facts  here  narrated,  and  the 
statistics  entered  into,  are  perfectly  fieimiliar  to  the  railway  world. 

There  lived  some  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  a 
poor  mechanic  named  Thomas  Gray,  and  this  man  was  the  possessor 
of  an  "  idea."  Before  railways  were  ever  dreamt  of,  further  than 
being  the  means  of  transit  for  coal  from  the  pit*s  mouth  to  the 
place  of  embarkation.  Gray  had  devised  a  great  national  scheme  for 
supplying  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  railways,  and  steam  as 
the  motive  power. 

Gray's  idea  was  either  not  sufficiently  matured,  or  he  had  not 
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the  means  of  publication,  till  1819,  when  he  produced  his  ^'  Plan 
of  a  General  Iron  Railway."  This  pamphlet  has  been  for  manj 
years  out  of  print,  and  his  prospectus  of  a  railway  for  carrying 
passengers  and  goods  was  the  first  ever  published.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  considerable  interest,  and  we  shall  allow  the  author  to 
introduce  his  own  project. 

"  The  great  exertions,"  said  Gray,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
work,  **  that  have  been  made  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
of  this  country  have  no*  doubt  in  some  instances  succeeded ;  but 
generally  speaking,  particularly  in  all  manufacturing  districts,  the 
accounts  always  before  the  public  show  too  plainly  that  the  evil 
seems  to  increase,  and  to  threaten  us  with  its  concomitant,  vice,  in 
all  its  most  appalling  features.  The  hand  of  cliarity  has  been 
extended  in  a  most  unparalleled  manner,  but  still  we  find,  unless 
some  employment  be  prepared  to  draw  off  the  overwhelming  number 
of  applicants,  these  liberal  contributions  apparently  tend  to  prolong 
the  life  of  misery  rather  than  afford  any  permanent  relief  to  the 
object.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  great  national  work  will  be  hit 
on  which  by  affording  labour  may  reduce  the  number  of  poor  within 
the  means  of  support  of  each  parish,  and  at  the  same  time  answer 
the  end  proposed ;  for  there  can  be  no  well-grounded  hope  of 
success  except  the  public  be  attracted  by  a  scheme  that  promises 
benefit  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  promote  it,  as  nothing 
short  of  individual  interest  can  ensure  national  prosperity.** 

Gray  having  thus  appealed  to  the  country  for  a  friendly  hearing 
for  a  plan  he  is  about  to  propose  to  relieve  the  national  distress  by 
finding  employment  for  the   people,  proceeds  then  to  state  the 
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dible  advantage  from  the  superior  speed  of  conveyance,  and  the 
great  saving  in  horses. 

**  The  conveyance  of  the  inland  mails  might  be  effected  at  a 
very  trifling  charge  compared  with  the  present  enormous  expenses 
of  mail  coaches,  as  one  coach  upon  a  proper  construction  would  take 
all  the  mails  on  the  line  of  road  between  London  and  Edinburgh. 

"  The  introduction  of  fresh  fish  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom 
would  open  a  source  of  trade  to  an  immense  number  of  individuals, 
and  very  essentially  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  our  fisheries, 
as  well  as  to  the  establishment  of  new  ones. 

*•  Very  great  benefit  would  arise  to  all  estates  in  the  direction  of 
the  railways  by  the  very  easy  and  cheap  conveyance  to  market 
towns,  but  more  especially  to  the  metropolis,  where  provisions  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  might  be  sent  from  distant  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  After  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  obtained,  the  sum  of  money 
required  might  be  raised  by  shares  of  fifty  and  one  hundred 
pounds." 

Gray  enters  then  into  considerable  detail  on  the  many  bene- 
fits his  **  General  Iron  Railway"  would  confer  on  the  country.  •*  If 
the  conveyance,"  he  says,  **  of  mails  across  the  channels  by  steam- 
boats prove  so  highly  important,  how  much  more  so  the  early  dis- 
tribution of  the  foreign  and  inland  mails  in  all  our  commercial  and 
manufacturing  districts  by  royal  mail  steam  carriages ;  the  safe 
and  expeditious  conveyance  of  passengers  by  steam  coaches,  and 
the  rapid  transport  of  merchandise  of  every  description,  of  steam- 
caravans  and  waggons." 

Accompanying  Gray's  work  were  plates  and  maps  illustrating 
his  plan.  He  proposed  there  should  be  laid  down  a  trunk  line 
from  London,  to  each  of  the  following  towns,  viz. : — Edinburgh, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Falmouth,  Devon,  and  Norwich,  with  branches 
to  the  principal  towns  on  the  respective  routes.  The  length  of 
railway  comprised  in  his  plan  for  Great  Britain  appears  to  have 
been  about  two  thousand  miles ;  and  for  Ireland  he  proposed 
that  trunk  lines  should  be  laid  down  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  Cork 
and  Gal  way,  with  branches  to  the  smaller  towns  on  the  respective 
routes,  the  entire  length  being  about  seven  hundred  miles. 
When  looking  over  Grays  well-defined  plans,  one  cannot  help 
lamenting  that  there  appeared  no  one  in  England  capable  of  ap- 
preciating his  great  scheme  for  laying  down  his  "  Iron  Railways," 
having  the  will  or  power  to  assist  him. 

''  I  shall  take,"  he  said,  *'  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  per  mile 
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for  the  single  railway ;  the  present  plan,  as  above  mentioned*  requiring 
six  railways,  will  consequently  cost  six  thousand  pounds  per  mile ; 
and  if  we  take  the  draught  of  the  plan  for  Great  Britain  as  given  io 
this  pamphlet  for  our  guide,  and  allow  for  a  few  branch  railways  which 
may  still  be  added  thereto,  the  number  of  miles  will  be  about  two 
thousand,  which,  at  the  rate  already  stated,  will  amount  to  twelre 
millions  sterling  ;  supposing  that  double  or  even  treble  this  sum  be 
demanded,  it  would  be  found  that  the  present  revenue  drawn  from 
the  public  roads,  the  great  expense  of  their  repairs,  and  the  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  expended  in  the  purchase  and  keep  of  horses, 
will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  abundance  of  wealth  the  new 
scheme  will  yield  to  the  subscribers.  It  may  in  all  probability  be 
urged  that  the  capital  required  for  the  full  execution  of  this  plan 
can  never  be  raised  by  subscription ;  however  this  may  prove.  I 
should  wish  so  to  convey  my  ideas  to  the  public  on  the  subject*  so 
as  to  leave  no  point  untouched  relating  thereto ;  for  I  feel  assured 
that  the  total  expense  of  the  purchase  of  horses  might  be  com- 
pletely saved,  and  that  the  annual  expense  of  their  keep  alone 
would  more  than  provide  for  the  steam  engines  necessary  for  this 
new  projection,  as  well  as  defray  the  whole  annual  expense  of  repairs 
on  the  General  Iron  Railway." 

"  When  Thomas  Gray  first  proposed  his  great  scheme  to  the 
public,"  said  the  Chevalier  Wilson,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  in 
1845,  ''  people  were  disposed  to  treat  it  as  an  effusion  of  insanity. 
Had  he  chanced  to  live  in  the  days  of  monkery  and  Galileo,  he, 
like  him,  would  doubtless  have  been  incarcerated,  and  as  the 
astronomical  philosopher,  to  save  himself,  condescended  to  recant. 
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of  London  and  Liverpool,  to  public  men  and  capitalisto  through- 
out the  empire,  and  despite  the  continuous  rebuffs  of  contemptuous 
incredulity  with  which  everywhere  he  was  treated,  his  persuasion 
was  not  the  less  unabated  and  unrepressed ;  but  he  failed  in  all  his 
efforts  to  have  his  great  scheme  carried  out,  and  had  the  mortiBca- 
tion  to  see  others  step  in  and  carry  it  out  in  detail. 

A  small  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  subscription  for  Gray  some 
time  before  his  death,  which  I  believe  took  place  about  the  year 
1850. 

In  ^larch,  1825,  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  the  famous 
article  **  On  Canal  and  Railway  Communications,"  from  which  has 
been  quoted  some  hundreds  of  times  by  historians  and  eulogists  of  the 
railway  system,  the  well-known  passage  deprecating  the  absurdity 
of  expecting  the  realization  of  a  rate  of  speed  which  we  should  now 
regard  as  most  tedious  and  insufficient.  The  popular  impression 
of  the  tenor  of  the  article,  being  solely  derived  from  this  isolated 
passage,  which  so  many  have  uncandidly  extracted  without  any 
qualifying  allusion  to  the  character  of  its  context,  is  an  extremely 
erroneous  one.  The  article  was,  on  the  whole,  highly  favourable  to 
railways  ;  in  fact,  it  was  written  with  the  express  and  avowed  object 
of  allaying  the  apprehensions  about  them  then  so  rife,  equally  in 
interested  as  in  antiquated  quarters,  and  it  represented  the  views 
of  the  most  enlightened  section  of  the  educated  portion  of  the  com- 
munity at  that  time.  We  doubt  not  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
contemporaneous  readers  of  this  article  looked  upon  its  prophecies 
and  anticipations  to  be  quite  as  visionary  and  baseless  as  readers  of 
1^65  would  be  disposed  to  regard  its  conclusions  as  characterized 
by  extreme  moderation,  and  indeed  laughable  timidity.  Not  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  vindicating  the  reputation  of  a  Quarterly  reviewer — 
in  all  human  probability  long  since  passed  away — but  because  I 
could  not  possibly  select  a  better  or  more  favourable  exemplar  of  the 
views  of  the  very  foremost  minds  in  England,  current  about  railways 
forty  years  ago,  I  present  a  long  analysis  of  this  article. 

The  object  of  the  article  was  twofold — having  for  its  purpose  to 
give  a  moderate  support  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  scheme, 
then  for  the  first  time  before  Parliament,  and  to  reprobate  the 
enormous  charges  and  exactions  of  the  monopolist  canal  companies, 
and  their  interested  opposition  to  the  new-fangled  ioventiou.  The 
article  commences  with  a  very  humorous  satirical  treatment,  rising 
sometimes  to  the  tone  of  grave  moral  rebuke,  of  the  host  of  specu- 
lative schemes  brought  before  the  public  in  the  memorable  years 
1824   and  1825;  a  period  of  our  commercial  history  which  has 
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only  been  equalled  bj  the  epochs  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  in  the 
last  century,  and  the  Railway  Mania,  in  our  own  times.  Amongst 
other  objects  of  serious  or  comical  denunciation  enumerated,  are 
stone  breakwaters  and  iron  chain  piers ;  bridges  suspended  oTer 
rivers,  and  tunnels  bored  under  them  ;  steam  engines  of  all  sizes, 
and  for  all  purposes ;  steam  vessels,  steam  coaches,  steam  cannons. 
steam  ovens  to  hatch  chickens,  and  steam  kitchens  to  cook  them 
in ;  steam  hothouses  to  ripen  grapes  and  pineapples  at  Christmas, 
and  steam  laundries,  "  to  wash,  and  to  wear,''  linen.  And  amongst 
other  items  of  the  long  list  of  the  schemes  ridiculed,  some  with 
indignation,  but  most  with  a  good-natured  badinage,  are  milk 
companies,  fishing  companies,  "  for  catching  gudgeon  in  London 
and  Westminster ; "  and  coal-gas  companies  for  whirling  through 
the  clouds  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  or  to  bowl  along  a 
turnpike  road,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  with  relays  of 
bottled  gas,  instead  of  post-horses.  And  after  citing,  amon^  other 
impracticable  monstrosities,  '^a  necropolis  or  two  along  the  sloping 
sides  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate,"  the  Reviewer  winds  up  with 
an  absurdity,  that  he  has  evidently  deferred  to  the  very  last  aa  Uie 
culminating  climax  of  unattainability — **  a  ship  canal  cut  through 
Nicaragua,  or  the  Isthmus  of  Panama," — which  is  probably  the 
very  earliest  great  triumph  of  engineering  skill  likely  to  be  effected 
in  our  more  favoured  days. 

After  some  more  introductory  matter  of  a  similarly  mixed  se- 
rious and  playful  description,  the  writer  proceeds  to  say  :  **  But  it  is 
high  time  that  we  should  advert  to  the  more  immediate  object  of 
this  article — a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  an  old  invention,  newlj 
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**  Nothing  now  is  heard  of  but  railroads ;  the  daily  papers  teem 
with  notices  of  new  lines  of  them  in  every  direction,  and  pamphlets 
and  paragraphs  are  thrown  before  the  public  eye,  recommending 
nothing  short  of  making  them  general  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Yet,  until  these  few  months  past,  this  old  invention,  in  use  a  full 
century  before  canals,  has  been  suffered,  with  few  exceptions,  to  act 
the  part  only  of  an  auxiliary  to  canals,  in  the  conveyance  of 
goods  to  and  from  the  wharfs ;  and  of  iron,  coals,  and  limestone* 
and  other  products  of  the  mines,  to  the  nearest  place  of  shipment." 

Alluding  to  the  warm  countenance  and  support  given  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  George  Stephenson 
and  the  new  invention,  the  Reviewer  proceeds,  in  reference  to  a  then 
recent  meeting  *'  to  consider  the  proposal  of  a  monument  to  James 
Watt," — **  These,  and  many  similar  sentiments  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  were  cordially  re-echoed  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  which  occasioned  Lord  Liverpool 
to  observe,  *  that  where  the  arts  were  concerned,  there  could  be 
nothing  like  party  in  the  country/  '* 

Among  the  general  conclusions  of  the  Reviewer,  the  following  are 
the  principal.  He  asserts  that  the  canal  proprietors  had  not  the 
least  ground  for  complaining  of  a  grievance;  and  that  the  public 
were  interested  in  any  rivalry  that  should  coerce  them  into  a 
reduction  of  the  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  which 
were  extremely  burdensome  to  the  trading  community,  and  so 
productive  to  the  leading  canal  companies  as  to  return  them  100 
per  cent,  dividends.  But  here  the  writer  inserts  a  careful 
caveat : — "  We  are  not  the  advocates  for  visionary  projects  that 
interfere  with  useful  establishments ;  we  scout  the  idea  of  a 
*  general  railroad,'  as  altogether  impracticable ;  or  as  one,  at  least, 
which  will  be  rendered  nugatory  in  lines  where  the  traffic  is  so 
small  that  the  receipts  would  scarcely  pay  for  the  consumption  of 
coals.  As  to  those  persons  who  speculate  on  making  railways 
general  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  superseding  all  the  canals, 
all  the  waggons,  mail  and  stage-coaches,  post-chaises,  and,  in  short, 
every  other  mode  of  conveyance  by  land  and  by  water,  we  deem 
them  and  their  visionary  schemes  unworthy  of  notice."  Then  the 
pro-railway  arguments  are  resumed  on  these  further  grounds — the 
great  disadvantages  of  canals  as  compared  with  railways,  from  frost 
in  the  winter  and  drought  in  summer ;  the  impossibility  of  the 
application  of  steam  to  canal  traffic  (a  difficulty  which,  in  more 
recent  days,  the  invention  of  the  screw  propeller  has  pretty  success- 
fully overcome)  from  the   washing  down  of  the   banks   by  the 
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agitation  of  the  water ;  the  impossibility  of  increasing  the  number 
of  canals  in  populous  trading  districts,  beyond  the  6xed  limit  of  the 
natural  supply  of  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  water  oommunicstioo 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  which  was  quite  incapable  of 
further  augmentation ;  and,  lastly,  the  '*  greater  certainty,  safety, 
and  economy  **  of  railway  conveyance.  In  illustration  of  this  im* 
portaut  advantageous  point  of  contrast,  some  startling  fiicta  were 
cited.  It  was  stated,  for  example,  as  a  well-known  fiict,  that  the 
loss  of  goods  embarked  on  the  barges  running  from  Manchester 
to  Liverpool,  from  the  carelessness  and  dishonesty  of  the  serranis 
of  the  two  canal  companies,  was  so  great  as  to  constitute  a  most 
important  diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers engaged  in  the  trade.  In  consequence  of  these  fiaadsy 
all  the  valuable  wool  that  went  down  to  the  West  of  England  for 
manufacture  into  the  superior  broadcloths,  for  which  that  district 
was  so  famous,  had  to  be  conveyed  at  greatly  increased  cost  by 
road.  The  canal  servants  had  got  into  the  habit  of  abstracting 
portions  of  wool  from  the  bales  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  then 
saturating  the  remainder  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
restore  the  exact  weight  withdrawn.  Hence  there  was  no  imme- 
diate means,  on  the  receipt  of  the  deficient  packages,  of  bringing 
home  the  culpability  to  the  peculators. 

The  "  General  Railroad"  referred  to  by  the  Reviewer  was  the 
scheme  proposed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Gray  some  years  previously. 

Shortly  after  this  candid,  and,  on  the  whole,  highly  favourable— 
and  considering  that  it  was  written  forty  years  ago,  before  a  single 
passenger  or  bale  of  goods  had  been  conveyed  by  steam  anywhere 
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at  such  a  rate  ;  their  property,  perhaps,  they  may  trust ;  but  while 
one  of  the  finest  navigable  rivers  in  the  world  runs  parallel  to  the 
proposed  railroad,  we  consider  the  other  20  per  cent,  which  the 
subscribers  are  to  receive  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods,  almost 
as  problematical  as  that  to  be  derived  from  the  passengers.  We 
will  back  Old  Father  Thames  against  the  Woolwich  Railway  for  any 
sum" 

The  article  concludes,  very  sensibly,  it  will  be  admitted  (under 
the  then  circumstances),  thus : — **  We  have  purposely  abstained 
from  that  part  of  the  question  which  regards  the  conveyance  of 
passengers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  diminished  weight  may  be 
conveyed  with  an  increased  speed  and  equal  safety,  as  far  as  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  engine  are  concerned ;  but  we  think 
it  would  be  expedient  to  waive  all  thoughts  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  for  the  present,  until  the  roads  and  the  engines  have 
acquired  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable,  and 
such  as  will  remove  all  apprehension  of  danger." 

I  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  this  article,  and  summarized 
its  general  conclusions,  because,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  it  is  the  first 
recognition  on  an  important  scale,  and  in  a  friendly  tone,  which 
the  great  railway  enterprise  obtained  from  periodical  literature  of 
the  highest  rank  in  this  country.  It  brings  vividly  before  us  the 
exact  feeling  of  the  better  class  of  the  public  towards  the  new 
invention  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance ;  and  it  forms  a  most 
couveuient  starting  point,  from  which  we  now  proceed  on  our 
short  journey,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  present  in  a  concise 
and  non-scientific  form  a  few  sketches  and  statistical  gleanings, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  railway  system,  from  its  com- 
mencement about  forty  years  ago  down  to  the  present  time. 

Another,  and  a  special,  reason  has  induced  me  to  remain  a  little  • 
longer  in  the  pleasant  company  of  the  Reviewer,  than  I  might 
otherwise  have  been  inclined  to  do,  even  on  the  grounds  and  for 
the  purpose  just  specified.  It  is  impossible  for  those  dwellere  in 
England  of  to-day  who  are  not  old  enough  to  depend  upon  per- 
sonal recollections  of  the  character  of  transit  in  the  ante-steam 
days,  to  estimate  fully  the  advantages  derived  from  the  successive 
discoveries  and  inventions  in  relation  to  the  use  of  steam  for  the 
purpose  of  traction  on  iron  roads,  without  having  a  clear  conception 
of  their  nature,  and  how  they  have  developed  themselves  in  the 
creation  and  improvement  of  our  railway  system.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  describe   at  any  length  the  mode  of  constructing  our 
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railways  or  locomotives ;  the  subject  at  the  present  time  does  not 
possess  much  interest,  and  any  detailed  description  would  therefore 
be  entirely  out  of  place ;  a  brief  narrative,  however,  maj  not  be 
unacceptable. 

In  regard  to  steam  carriages  on  common  roads,  great  hopes  were 
at  one  time  entertained  by  their  several  constructors  that  thej  would 
succeed  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with,  and 
eventually  render  them  of  practical  service.  The  obstacles,  how- 
ever, were  too  great  to  be  overcome ;  the  roads  were  too  rough,  and 
the  friction  consequently  too  severe  for  the  delicate  machinery  of  the 
locomotive,  and  so  the  ingenious  inventors  necessarily  £uled  in  their 
plans. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Construction  of  Railways — The  Smooth  Tracks  in  Northern  Italy— First  Tram- 
roads  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Newcastle— Tramways  at  the  Close  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century— Roger  North's  Description  of  them  to  his  Brother 
^ord  Guildford— Derivation  of  the  word  "Tram*'— George  Stephenson — The 
Narrow,  the  Medium,  and  the  Broad  Gauges — History  of  the  Locomotive.— 
The  Marquis  of  Worcester— Watt— Trevithick. 

The  course  of  successive  discoveries  and  iDventions  which  have 
led  to  tlie  matured  and  composite  result  to  be  witnessed  to-day  on 
any  of  our  great  leading  trunk  lines  has  been  twofold — the  suc- 
cessive improvements  in  the  roads  upon  which  the  locomotive 
steam-engines,  with  their  attendant  trains  of  trucks  and  carriages, 
run,  and  in  the  carriages  themselves,  and  especially  in  the  engines — 
those  carriages  which  contain,  elaborate,  and  economize  the  motive 
power.  The  history  of  the  railway  system,  therefore,  so  far  as  its 
mechanical,  engineering,  and  structural  departments  are  concerned, 
naturally  divides  itself  under  these  two  heads — the  history  of  the 
road,  and  the  history  of  the  engine.  The  railroad  was  in  existence 
long  before  the  locomotive,  or  even  the  stationary  steam-engine. 
We  therefore  introduce,  at  this  stage,  a  few  notes  on  the  his- 
tory of  rails,  as  appliances  in  mitigation  of  the  labour  and  cost  of 
traction. 

At  the  present  day  the  traveller,  in  certain  of  the  magnificent 
cities  of  Northern  Italy,  may  observe  smooth  tracks  of  hard  marble 
in  the  ordinary  paving  of  the  streets.  These  have  been  laid  down  for 
many  centuries  ;  but  they  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  called  rails, 
as  this  term  involves  the  essential  principle  of  being  raised  above 
the  surface,  and,  as  some  would  hold,  the  further  appliance  of  the 
'*  flange  "  of  the  wheel  for  its  guidance  and  the  conservation  of  the 
continuity  and  steadiness  of  its  course.  The  invention  of  the 
rail,  strictly  so  called,  is  of  a  considerably  more  recent  date,  and  is 
solely  to  be  claimed  by  England.  Roads  with  wooden  rails  were 
first  laid  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  coals  from  the  pit's  mouth  to  the  sea  or  river  side. 
Nicholas  Wood,  the  author  of  the  admirable  "  Practical  Treatise  on 
Railways,"  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  elder,  and  the  instructor  of 
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the  younger,  Stephenson,  says  that  it  was  some  time  betweeo 
160-2  and  1649  that  the  first  rough  beginning  of  the  imilitMul 
came  inlo  being.  Some  acute  observer,  now  unknown  to  fiune, 
seeing  that  the  rut  of  the  common  road  rendered  the  work  of  the 
cuttle  easier,  acting  on  this  observation,  placed  logs  of  wood  in 
parallel  lines,  and  thereby  enabled  each  horse  to  draw  at  least 
double  its  former  burden  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and  with 
much  less  fatigue.  It  is  certain  that,  ere  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  thb  plan  had  come  into  general  operation  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  earliest  literary  record  of  its  existence,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  discover,  is  the  following.  Boger 
North,  describing  a  visit  of  his  brother.  Lord  Guildford,  to  New- 
castle while  on  circuit,  says,  that  among  the  curiosities  of  the  place 
were  "  way-leaves."  *•  When  men,"  he  says,  *•  have  pieces  of 
ground  between  the  collieries  and  the  rivers,  they  sell  leave  to  lead 
coals  over  their  ground,  and  so  dear  that  'the  owner  of  a  road  of 
ground  will  expect  £'20  per  annum  for  this  leave.  The  manner  of 
the  carriage  is  by  laying  lines  of  timber  from  the  colliery  down  to 
the  river,  exactly  straight  and  parallel,  and  bulky  carts  are  made 
witli  four  romlets  fitting  these  rails,  whereby  the  carriage  is  so  easy 
that  one  horse  will  draw  down  four  or  five  chaldron  of  coals,  and  is 
an  immense  bene6t  to  the  coal  merchants."  No  further  improve- 
ment seems  to  have  been  effected  until  1738,  in  which  year  we 
learn,  from  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society,"  iron  nils 
were  substituted  for  wooden  ones;  but,  owing  to  the  old  waggons 
continuing  to  be  employed,  which  were  of  too  much  weight  for  the 
cast  iron,  they  did  not  completely  succeed  on  the  first  attempt. 
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congratulated  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  upon  the  then  established 
success  of  his  canal ;  the  prescient  peer,  entertaining  an  uncom- 
fortable foreboding  about  the  prospects  of  the  new  invention,  and 
with  wonderful  foresight  apprehending  its  future  rivalry,  replied — 
**  Yes,  we  shall  do  well  enough  if  we  can  keep  clear  of  these  accursed 
tram  roads — there  s  mischief  in  them!'' 

The  first  rails  in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  weighed 
50  lbs.  per  yard,  being  constructed  with  reference  to  the  conditions 
of  the  well-known  contest  in  which  the  Rocket  won  for  Stephenson 
his  great  and  decisive  triumph  as  an  engine  builder,  which  were  a 
total  weight  of  six  tons  to  the  engine,  ten  miles  an  hour  speed, 
50  lbs.  pressure  per  inch,  an  aggregate  load  of  20  tons,  including 
tender,  and  a  level  railway.  These  rails  were  what  is  technically 
termed  "  fish-bellied,"  i.e.  deeper  vertically  at  the  points  of  support 
than  at  those  points  over  the  sleepers.  The  error  here  was  the 
assumption  that  the  sleeper  was  a  movable  fulcrum  instead  of  a 
yielding  point.  It  was  afterwards  remedied  by  the  device  of  parallel 
rails.  The  thin  lower  end  of  the  rail  also  got  damaged  in  the 
chains,  which  were  of  cast  iron,  fixed  by  an  iron  key,  and  fastened 
down  to  a  stone  block  or  wooden  cross  sleepers.  To  remedy  this, 
Mr.  Joseph  Locke  devised  the  double-headed  rail,  which  answered 
the  twofold  purpose  of  preventing  crushing  by  affording  a  larger 
bearing  in  the  chair,  and  of  enabling  the  rail  to  be  reversed  when 
the  surface  first  employed  had  become  worn. 

The  phrase  "  permanent  way  "  came  into  use  thus :  engineers 
devised  a  cheap  temporary  rail  for  the  use  of  contractors  in  the 
jyrocess  of  construction  of  railways,  which  was  afterwards  removed 
after  the  formation  of  the  earthworks  and  the  laying  down  of  the 
ballast.  The  rails  then  laid  down  were  called  by  comparison  and 
contrast  the  "  permanent  way."  The  "  temporary  way  "  was  light, 
weak  vertically,  shallow  and  single  headed,  but  with  a  wide  foot,  so 
as  to  stand  upright  without  the  necessity  of  chairs,  on  the  tem- 
porary cross  sleepers.  The  Ohio  and  Baltimore  line,  the  first 
railway  constructed  in  the  United  States,  was  laid  in  flat  tire-bar 
rails  on  longitudinal  timbers.  This  plan  was  soon  discovered  to 
answer  very  badly.  The  rail  ends  turned  up  as  the  trains  rolled 
over  them,  and  forming  what  were  called  "  snakes*  heads,"  abso- 
lutely speared  the  passengers  through  the  floors  of  the  carriages  J 
And  as  the  railway  system  began  to  extend  in  America,  passengers, 
where  there  was  an  option  of  two  routes  to  reach  their  destinations, 
would  select  one  line  in  preference  to  another,  even  if  involving  a 
considerable  detour^  on  the  alleged  ground  of  it  having  a  smaller 
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nsk  of  '*  snakes*  heads  *'  than  its  sister  channel  of  comrnanication ! 
The  Americans  afterwards  substituted  the  English  temporuy  waj, 
which  thej  used  as  their  permanent  one,  endeavouring*  though  with 
but  small  effect,  to  atone  for  the  want  of  iron  bj  a  compenBatiDg 
quantity  of  cheap  wooden  sleepers.  **  They  were  scarcely  better 
than  on  private  colliery  lines,"  says  Mr.  Bridges  Adams,  to  whose 
discui*sive,  but  entertaining  "Roads  and  Hails "  I  am  mainly 
indebted  for  the  notes  I  here  reproduce. 

In  England,  two  systems  of  Gauge,  known  as  the  '*  broad  **  and 
*'  narrow,"  have  prevailed.  In  Ireland,  at  one  time,  there  were  no 
less  than  six  or  seven  gauges,  or  different  breadths  of  line.  It  hat 
been  jocularly  stated  (but  possibly  with  some  considerable  grain  of 
truth  incorporated  in  the  statement)  that  the  diverse  Irish  gaogee 
were  assimilated  thus : — All  the  various  gauges  being  added  up 
together,  the  mean  was  taken.  Thus  second-hand  rolling  stock 
was  prevented  being  palmed  upon  Ireland  from  England.  The 
Irish  standard  is  now  5ft.  Sin.  The  Indian  gauge  is  5ft  Gin.;  and 
the  Spanish  national  gauge  the  same.  The  English  standard 
narrow  gauge  is  4  ft.  8^  in.  People  have  been  puzzled  why  a 
measure  containing  a  fraction  should  have  been  selected,  bat  the 
explanation  is  very  simple.  The  original  cart  track  of  five  feet 
outside  the  wheels  was  taken  as  the  standard  for  the  gauge  of  rails, 
which  were  measured  outside  also.  The  width  of  each  rail  being 
1 J  in.,  gave  exactly  4  ft.  8  J  in.  as  the  wide  measure.  When  the 
rails  were  subsequently  widened,  that  greater  strength  might  be 
gained,  they  were  widened  outwardly,  as  the  flange  of  the  wheels 
could  not  be  altered.     Accordingly,  the  inner  gauge  has  remained 
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flanges  at  the  sides,  secured  to  the  timher  by  nut-head  screws  on 
the  outer  flange,  and  by  notch-head  screws  on  the  inner  flange,  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  wheel  flanges,  were  employed ; 
and  felt  was  laid  under  the  rails  to  keep  them  soft  to  the  move- 
ment. The  substructure  on  which  these  rails  reposed  was  of  this 
character :  —timber  piles  were  driven  into  the  earth  along  the  line, 
at  distances  of  15  feet;  to  these  were  fastened  half  balks  of 
timber,  connected  in  pairs ;  on  these  again  were  spiked  planks  of 
oak  an  inch  thick,  which  joiners,  working  on  their  knees  on  the 
line,  planed  to  a  perfect  level.  As  the  whole  structure,  both  of  car- 
riages and  way,  was  an  entire  novelty,  it  is  neither  very  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  nor  much  to  the  discredit  of  Brunei,  that  that  did 
occur  which  might  have  been  expected,  viz.,  that  the  previously 
untried  experiment  necessitated  an  almost  endless  series  of  altera- 
tions and  renovations,  ere  it  could  be  made  to  answer.  The 
engines,  in  place  of  possessing  the  requisite  superior  power  to  those 
used  on  the  narrow  gauge,  turned  out  to  be  weaker.  Horse-boxes, 
designed  to  carry  horses  sideways  to  the  engine,  which  the  greater 
width  permitted,  had  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  carried  their  tenants,  as 
on  the  narrow  gauge,  with  their  noses  to  the  engine.  As  concerned 
the  road,  it  was  discovered  that  the  timbers  and  rails  played  up 
and  down  from  their  oak  and  felt  cushions  between  the  piles, 
and  striking  occasionally  in  water  lying  below  the  timbers,  they 
splashed  it  over  the  carriages.  The  passengers  bumped  rather  than 
rolled  over  the  piles,  and  the  carriages  being  too  short,  the  irregular 
motion  was  very  great.  Successive  remedies  were  applied  ;  longer 
carriages  were  substituted ;  the  piles  were  removed,  and  the  longi- 
tudinal timbers  were  framed  together  by  cross  transverses,  and  laid 
on  the  ground  ladder-wise,  being  secured  no  otherwise  than  by 
their  own  weight.  Further  expedients,  such  as  using  bolts  instead 
of  screws,  enlarging  nuts,  and  boarding  across  the  longitudinal 
timbers  with  short  planking,  have  been  added ;  and  so,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  such  addenda  and  substitutions,  the  Great  Western,  with 
its  tributaries,  stands  now  in  that  final  form  and  condition  with 
regard  to  which  we  read  that  "  at  the  present  day  there  is  not  left 
upon  the  line  a  single  construction — either  engine,  carriage,  waggon, 
wheel,  or  spring — as  originally  designed." 

One  of  the  most  important  minor  inventions  in  connection  with 
the  permanent  way,  was  the  "  fish  joint."  Originally,  the  double- 
headed  rail  was  fastened  to  the  sleepers  by  cast-iron  chairs,  both  at 
the  joints  and  intermediates.  The  joints  were  about  two  inches 
wider  than  the  intermediates,  so  as  to  receive  the  adjoining  ends  of 
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the  rails.  But  they  rapidly  worked  loose,  being  only  fastened  by 
timber  keys ;  consequently,  the  ends  of  the  rails  were  hammered 
and  crushed.  To  remedy  this,  the  inventive  genioB  of  Mr.  Bridges 
Adams  hit  upon  the  fish  joint,  in  which,  in  place  of  one  joint 
serving  in  common  for  two  rail  ends  in  contact,  the  rail  ends  were 
brought  almost,  but  not  quite,  in  contact,  and  suspended,  not  upon 
one  joint  supporting  them  in  common,  but  upon  two,  a  little  apart, 
each  supporting  only  one  rail,  and  being  connected  together  in  a 
chair  at  their  respective  bases.  This  made  the  rails  continaoos  bars, 
which  was  exactly  what  was  wanted.  A  great  gain  was  effected  at 
once  in  the  ease  and  the  safety  of  travelling. 

Increase  in  the  Weight  of  Engines,  and  its  Results. 

The  Rocket  and  the  three  competitors  against  which  it  was 
pitted,  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  Lancashire,  weighed  only  twenty 
tons,  with  their  laden  tenders.  The  weight  of  engine  and  tender 
now  frequently  amounts,  especially  on  the  broad  gaage,  to  three 
times  that  amount.  This  has,  of  course,  necessitated  a  propor- 
tionate strengthening  of  the  rails,  which  now  often  weigh  nearly 
100  lbs.  in  place  of  50  lbs.  to  the  yard,  and  the  chairs  weighing 
from  14  lbs.  to  42  lbs.,  there  is  thus  formed  an  aggregate  weight 
of  about  1 00  tons  per  mile.  Nevertheless,  it  tunied  out  that  not 
even  this  large  augmentation  of  solidity  and  strength  successfully 
averted  great  destruction  of  rails  and  sleepers.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  remove  the  cause  of  this,  but,  latterly,  efforts  have  been 
made  rather  in  the  direction  of  mitigating  and  counterbalancing  iL 
The  means  now  generally  adopted  is  to  place  a  cushion  of  wood  at 
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suspended  from  the  other  table,  nothing  more  is  required  than  the 
mere  connection  of  the  top  and  bottom  tables.  The  rails  must  be 
so  connected  as  to  form  a  continuous  beam,  not  merely  by  **  fish 
joints,"  to  give  vertical  support,  but  also  so  as  to  furnish  lateral 
support.  The  metal  must  be  homogeneous — neither  imperfectly 
welded,  nor  likely  to  break  into  fibres  under  a  heavy  engine.  To 
attain  this  latter  end  it  is  more  than  probable  that  steel  will  be 
eventually  substituted  for  iron.  Nor  will  considerations  of  cost 
prevent  this  result,  as  the  weight  of  steel  rails  may  be  safely  made 
very  much  less  than  those  of  iron. 

Sleepers. 

"  What  are  the  best  sleepers  ?  "  is  a  relative  question  ;  or  rather 
a  question  to  be  responded  to  by  relative  or  conditional  replies, 
according  to  circumstances.  Stone,  timber,  cast  iron,  or  wrought 
iron  may  each  be  the  best  in  certain  situations,  and  under  varying 
conditions.  The  question  of  cost  has  much  to  do  with  this.  Where 
good  timber — for  example,  as  in  virgin  countries — may  be  had  for 
the  cutting,  at  convenient  sites  along  the  route,  and  where  it  may 
be  replaced  from  time  to  time  for  the  mere  cost  of  labour,  it  would 
be  the  grossest  and  most  needless  extravagance  to  employ  anything 
else.  Again,  in  climates  where  heat  and  moisture  alternate,  as  in 
the  Gulf  States  of  North  America,  metal  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
preferable.  The  general  argument  in  favour  of  timber,  on  account 
of  its  elasticity,  is  more  specious  than  sound.  For  if  there  be 
elasticity  in  the  rails,  it  can  only  be  in  the  intervals  between  the 
chairs,  which  are  only  of  the  length  of  three  feet,  and  whatever 
elasticity  there  be  will  necessarily  involve  a  corresponding  and 
instantaneously  reiterated  rigidity.  Sleepers  are  plastic  rather 
than  elastic,  which  is  proved  by  the  chairs  steadily  sinking  into 
them  without  any  indication  of  resurgent  spring,  and  by  the  fact 
that  they  wear  out  mechanically  and  not  chemically.  Where  elas- 
ticity is  wanted — as  well  upon  a  highway  as  upon  a  railroad — is  in 
the  vehicle,  and  not  in  the  way.  On  these  and  similar  grounds  no 
absolute  and  unfailing  dictum  can  be  laid  down  about  the  inherent 
preferability  of  one  description  of  sleeper  over  another.  You  may 
have  as  hard  substances  as  possible  as  the  three  constituents  of 
your  way — the  rail,  the  chair,  and  the  natural  bottom,  even  if  the 
latter  be  of  rock— but  you  must  have  no  **  looseness"  between  the 
three  connecting  parts.  Each  must  be  immovably  connected  with 
the  others  by  what  is  called  an  absolute  and  unmistakable 
"  engineer  s  fit."    Another  simple  way  of  accomplishing  this  end — 
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of  elasticity  of  the  iirhole,  but  of  no  one  part — is  to  laj  nili 
embedded  longitudinally  in  timber,  and  bolt  the  timber  down  to  ■ 
paved  sub-surface. 

The  Early  History  of  the  Locomotive  Steam  En'oixe 

is  so  much  more  generally  attractive  than  the  history  of  the  road, 
and  has  been  so  much  more  popularized  in  connection  with  the 
lives  of  the  earlier  engineers,  than  with  their  oonstruction  of 
railways,  that  we  may  condense  our  remarks  under  the  above 
heading  within  a  very  small  compass. 

The  story  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  the  ingenious  and 
speculative  author  of  the  **  Century  of  Inventions,"  seeing  Solomon 
de  Cans  confined  in  the  Bicetre  in  Paris,  in  1641,  as  a  madman, 
because  he  had  insisted  to  the  Cardinal  Minister  that  he  eould 
construct  a  carriage  which  would  propel  itself  by  steam,  is  iieli 
known,  and  to  be  found  in  all  the  popular  compendia  of  the  subject. 
No  result  followed  the  discovery,  or  intuition,  or  lucky  surmise  of 
this  unfortunate  victim  of  the  superstition  which  is  the  antithesis  of 
science,  and  his  existence  has  no  more  to  do  with  that  chain  of 
causes  which  leads  to  ultimate  successful  invention,  with  the 
ultimate  application  to  the  uses  of  man  of  the  steam  engine,  still 
less  of  the  locomotive,  than  had  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  the 
well-known  steam  tug  at  Alexandria. 

Black  8  discovery  of  the  power  of  latent  heat  was  the  scientifie 
harbinger  of  those  experiments  of  James  Watt,  which  resulted  in 
his  production  of  these  two  important  results,  which  for  the  first  time 
enabled  man  to  use  steam  in  the  uninterrupted  supply  of  the  motive 
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bounded  on  either  side  by  bigh  hedges.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and 
Murdoch  set  out  alone  to  try  his  experiment.  Having  lit  his  lamp, 
the  \^ater  shortly  began  to  boil,  and  off  started  the  engine  with  the 
inventor  after  it.  He  soon  heard  distant  shouts  of  despair.  It 
was  too  dark  to  perceive  objects ;  but  he  shortly  found,  on  follow- 
ing up  the  machine,  that  the  cries  for  assistance  proceeded  from  the 
worthy  pastor  of  the  parish,  who,  going  towards  the  town  on  busi- 
ness, was  met  on  this  lonely  road  by  the  hissing  and  fiery  little 
monster,  which  he  subsequently  declared  to  be  the  evil  one  in 
propria  persona,'* 

Singularly  enough,  the  next  stage  of  inventiveness  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  locomotive  to  run  on  common  roads,  was  attended  with  a 
similar  ludicrous  incident.  Trevithick,  a  Cornish  miner,  invented 
a  locomotive  in,  or  shortly  previously  to,  1 80*2.  But  whereas  the 
latter  was  content  with  the  production  of  a  miniature  model,  Tre- 
vithick constructed  an  actual  engine.  He  determined  to  transport 
it  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  the  introduction  of  his  invention 
to  the  savans  and  commercial  magnates  of  the  metropolis,  and 
started  with  his  engine  on  the  road  to  Plymouth,  where  he  in- 
tended to  embark  with  his  valuable  freight.  Coleridge  relates  that 
whilst  the  vehicle  was  proceeding  along  the  road  to  the  port,  at  the 
top  of  its  speed,  and  had  just  carried  away  a  portion  of  the  rails  of 
a  gentleman's  garden,  Andrew  Vivian  (who  was  Trevithick's  cousin, 
and  the  "  capitalist "  in  the  production  of  the  engine)  descried 
ahead  of  them  a  closed  toll-gate,  and  called  out  to  Trevithick,  who 
was  behind,  to  slacken  speed.  He  immediately  shut  off  the  steam  ; 
hut  the  momentum  was  so  great,  that  the  carriage  proceeded  some 
distance,  coming  dead  up,  however,  just  on  the  right  side  of  the 
pate,  which  was  opened  like  lightning  by  the  tollkeeper.  '*  What 
have  us  got  to  pay  here  ? "  asked  Vivian.  The  poor  tollman, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  his  teeth  chattering  in  his  head,  essayed  a 
reply,  '*  Na-na-na-na!  "  **  What  have  us  got  to  pay,  I  say  ?  "  "  No- 
noth-nothing  to  pay !  My  dear  Mr.  De-devil,  so  drive  on  as  fast  as 
you  can  !     Nothing  to  pay  !  " 

For  forty  years,  Watt,  Symington,  Trevithick,  Blenkinsop, 
Chapman,  Brunton,  and  others,  had  striven  to  discover  methods  of 
propelling  carnages  by  steam  upon  common  turnpike  roads,  and 
upon  railways ;  but  after  numerous  failures,  the  whole  class  of 
machine  makers  seem,  about  1812,  to  have  made  the  discovery  that 
a  simple-hand  wheel  could  not  exercise  a  sufficient  amount  of 
friction  upon  a  road  surface,  to  cause  the  carriage  to  advance.  For 
many  years  the  efforts  of  steam  carriage  builders  were  directed  to 
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alleviating  this  imaginary  difficulty,  and  rachet  wheels,  jointed 
levers,  and  mechanical  legs  of  every  shape  and  form,  were  intro- 
duced, to  the  detriment  of  the  roadway,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
useful  power  of  the  engines.  At  last,  in  1814,  Stephenson  con- 
structed one  bearing  two  cylinders,  seated  upon  a  boiler  mounted 
upon  wheels,  and  immediately  above  the  axles  of  these  wheels,  which 
have  cranks  connected  with  the  piston  heads  of  the  cylinders,  and 
were  made  to  revolve  in  unison  by  Vaucassen  chains  working  over 
barrels  in  the  respective  axles.  This  was  the  true  road  out  of  the 
difficulty,  and  it  is  essentially  the  germ  of  the  locomotive  steam 
engine  of  to-day. 

The  various  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in  its  con- 
struction, from  that  time  to  the  present,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe ;  those  who  may  wish  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject 
will  find  in  Lardner*8  **  History  of  the  Steam  Engine  **  every  neces- 
sary detail. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

The  Nineteenth  Century —George  Stephenson— Mr.  Smiles*  "life of  Stephenson" 
— Killingworth  High  Pit — The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway — The  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway — The  great  Difficulties  to  he  overcome  in  its 
Construction — *'  Naviries  " — Trial  of  Locomotives  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Line — Lord  Brougham*s  Speech  on  its  Opening — The  Snccess  of  the 
Undertaking  established. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  emphatically  a  century  of  en- 
gineers and  engineering.  Not  more  essentially  was  the  fifth 
century  one  of  anchorites  and  monasticism,  or  the  thirteenth  one 
of  crusading,  or  the  sixteenth  one  of  courtly  pageant  and  trans- 
Atlantic  conquest,  or  the  eighteenth  one  of  philosophy  and  criti- 
cism, than  has  the  nineteenth  been  illustrated  and  distinguished 
by  the  splendid  triumphs  won  by  the  keenest  and  most  assiduous, 
the  most  unflinching  and  indomitable  human  minds  over  the 
hardest  resistance  that  can  be  offered  by  the  most  stubborn  material 
inertia  in  its  most  ponderous,  defiant,  and  apparently  invincible 
forms.  Long  since,  Carlyle  wrote  that  the  keynote  of  the  modem 
epic  is,  not  **  Arms,''  but  *' Tools,  and  the  man  I  sing."  This  fact 
has  been  reflected  in  our  recent  popular  biographies.  It  is  the 
workers,  not  the  warriors,  whose  lives  are  now  celebrated  by  our 
most  gifted  biographical  and  critical  pens,  and  about  whom  the 
highest  curiosity  of  the  public  is  displayed.  Probably  there  has 
been  no  one  man  about  whom  the  millions  of  modern  readers  have 
cared  to  learn  so  much,  and  have  actually  learned  so  much  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  as  George  Stephenson,  the  father  and 
the  founder  of  the  railway  system.  This  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to 
the  excellent  biography  by  Mr.  Smiles,  a  gentleman  who  is  himself 
honourably  distinguished  by  his  eminence  in  a  high  field  of  railway 
administration,  and  who,  by  his  **  Life  of  Stephenson,"  and  his  other 
works,  has  achieved  the  position  of  facile  princeps  in  the  rich  and 
important  field  of  industrial  biography.  Mr.  Smiles  has  made 
Stephenson's  name  a  household  word  in  the  homes  of  England  and 
the  civilized  world.  All  of  us  now  know  the  man  in  his  most  intimate, 
private,  and  domestic  relations,  as  well  as  in  the  locomotive  factory, 
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011  surveying  expeditions,  and  on  the  line  of  the  completed  railwaj. 
We  watch  his  slow  and  arduous  steps,  from  the  humblest  beginning's 
to  the  most  splendid  ends.  We  follow  him  sympathetically  through 
each  successive  grade,  from  his  humble  cowkeeper*s  position  at 
twopence  a  day  to  his  promotion  to  turnip  hoer  at  fourpeuce,  stone- 
])ici(er  at  sixpence,  until  he  obtains  the  sumptuous  remuneration  of 
eightpence  per  diem  as  gin-horse  driver.  Then  we  find  him  engine 
fireman  at  a  shilling  a  day,  and  then  engine  driver  and  plugman  at 
twice  that  wage,  when  he  innocently  believes  that  his  fortunes  are 
secured,  and  exclaims,  **  I  am  now  a  made  man  for  life !  *'  We  watch 
with  sympathy  his  laudable  efforts  at  self-education  ;  his  touching 
wooing,  wedding,  and  early  widowhood  ;  his  devotion  to  the  one 
pledge  of  affection  that  his  beloved  Fanny  Henderson  left  behind 
her — the  future  author  of  the  great  bridges  over  the  Wear,  the  Menai 
Straits,  and  the  ice-laden  St.  I>awrence.  And,  following  his  earlier 
career  through  its  subsequent  stages,  we  at  last  arrive  at  that  i>enod 
of  it  when  his  achievements  fit  into  our  narrative,  in  connection 
with  the  progress  of  the  development  of  the  locomotive. 

Tiie  year  IHIO  was  the  tuniing  point  in  George  Stephenson*!i 
career.  '*  Killingworth  High  Pit  was  clean  drowned  in  water."  An 
atmospheric  pumping  engine  had  been  at  work  twelve  weary  months. 
incessantly  eating  up  coal,  but  producing  no  more  effect  than  if  it 
had  been  operating  on  the  pitchers  of  the  Danaides.  All  the  pit 
doctors  in  the  district  had  tried  their  hands,  but  unavailingly.  At 
last  Stephenson  was  applied  to,  and  in  a  week  after  his  engine  was 
set  to  work  the  mine  was  dry.  This  and  subsequent  achievements 
within  the  next  two  years  led  to  his  appointment  as  engine  wright 
li  (\.!lliTv  nr    Hh7. 
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out  a  locomotive,  the  first  made  with  smooth-tired  wheels,  which 
drew  thirty  tons  up  a  slight  ascent  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour 
In  1815,  he  huilt  another,  being  a  further  improvement  upon  its 
predecessor.  Next  year  he  devoted  himself  to  rails  and  wheels. 
Gradually  his  invention  took  to  itself  form,  fitness,  and  final  finish. 

The  Stockton  and  Dablington  Railway 
was  the  first  in  England  which  was  regularly  used  as  a  locomotive 
line  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods.  Stephenson  was 
appointed  its  engineer  at  a  salary  of  300/.  a  year ;  and  he  per- 
suaded Edward  Pease,  the  principal  shareholder,  and  his  brother 
directors,  to  change  it  from  a  horse  to  a  locomotive  line,  and  also 
to  permit  him  to  lay  down  malleable  instead  of  cast-iron  rails.  In 
182'2,  the  first  rail  was  laid,  and  in  three  years  after  it  was  opened 
for  traffic.  Edward  Pease  had  the  insight  to  discover  the  genius  of 
Stephenson.  He  united  with  him  in  establishing  an  engine  factory 
at  Newcastle.  George  Stephenson  was  so  much  engaged  with 
his  duties  in  the  railway,  that  his  son  Bobert,  who  was  barely 
twenty  years  of  age,  had  nearly  all  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
the  factory,  and  was  admitted  as  a  partner.  The  son  was  only 
twenty-three  years  his  father's  junior,  and  was  regarded  by  him 
rather  as  a  younger  brother  than  a  son.  The  strength  at  once  of 
George's  affection  and  admiration  for  Robert  is  well  displayed  by 
a  circumstance  like  this,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  when  the  plans 
of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  went  before  Parliament,  Robert's 
name,  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  appeared  as  engineer.  This  was 
the  father's  mode  of  bringing  his  son  into  notice,  and  a  clear  proof 
that  even  so  early  his  position  was  so  well  established  that  he  could 
afford  to  fall  into  the  background  and  accord  his  son  the  promi- 
nence. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 

was  first  broached  in  1821,  and  revived  in  1824.  In  that  year  a 
pamphlet  was  published  under  the  authority  of  Stephenson,  which 
drew  forth  a  document  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  Liverpool  mer- 
cliants,  calling  for  the  execution  of  the  scheme.  A  deputation 
having  been  sent  to  examine  the  Killingworth  locomotives,  a  com- 
pany was  at  once  established  for  the  construction  of  a  double  line. 
Stephenson  was  appointed  engineer.  His  surveys,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  his  son,  were  pursued  under  the  greatest  difficulties. 
The  canal  companies  were  up  in  arms,  and  all  the  local  magnates 
on  the  route,  the  Earls  of  Sefton,  Chesterfield,  Derby,  and  Wilton, 
united  in  offering  the   hottest  and   most  determined  opposition. 
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He  bad  to  execute  his  survey  on  some  estates  by  trespass,  and  was 
afterwards  sued  for  damages.  He  surveyed  when  the  watchers 
posted  to  warn  him  off  were  at  dinner,  and  by  night  with  the 
assistance  of  dark  lanterns,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  shot  for  a 
poacher.  At  last  the  bill  came  before  the  Hoose  of  Commons, 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1824,  Stephenson  being  the  only  combatant 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  whole  array  of  counsellors  and  **  civil 
engineers,*'  who  scornfully  repudiated  Stephenson  as  a  mere 
''  mechanical  engineer  '*  on  the  other.  **  All  the  regnlar-bred 
engineers,*'  says  Mr.  Adams,  '*  disliking  the  presumption  of  the 
untaught  man  in  setting  himself  up  to  thrust  aside  their  precon- 
ceived notions  and  formulas  were  enlisted  as  ^Killing  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition ;  and  George  Stephenson,  alone,  anaided 
save  by  our  old  friend  Nicholas  Wood,  and  a  mechanical  engineer, 
a  builder  of  steam  engines  at  Stourbridge — one  John  Urpeth 
Rastrick,  afterwards  the  maker  of  the  '  Brighton  Direct ' — had  to 
enter  upon  the  contest.  The  untaught  man,  with  imperfect  utter- 
ance, ignorant  of  the  methods  of  schools,  had  to  be  baffled  and 
browbeaten  by  a  host  of  technical  schoolmen  and  practical  men. 
who  had  gone  over  and  examined  and  measured  at  their  leisure  the 
course  of  the  line,  which  he  could  only  get  at  by  glimpses.  All 
sorts  of  evidence  were  brought  forward — ^that  the  railway  would 
stop  the  milk  of  the  cows,  the  growth  of  grass,  would  poison  the 
game,  would  bum  down  the  farms,  would  frighten  horses,  would 
cost  270,000Z.  to  get  through  four  miles  of  Chat  Moss,  would  be 
utterly  unsuccessful,  and  yet  would  ruin  the  stage-coaches  ;  and  so. 
after  a  two  months*  contest  of  unscrupulous  opposition,  the  bill 
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with  great  labour  overcome.  The  latter  was  done  bj  Joseph  Locke, 
who  here  for  the  first  time  appears  in  the  history  of  railway  engineer- 
ing. Over  Chat  Moss  a  road  of  hurdles  and  heather  was  constructed, 
with  a  covering  of  earth  to  steady  it.  And  when  this  showed  a 
tendency  to  sink  below  the  level  into  the  abyss  of  bog,  the  moss 
was  laden  on  each  side  of  the  track  to  balance  it.  When  the  water 
still  oozed  through,  a  new  kind  of  drain  pipe,  formed  of  waste 
tallow  casks,  headed  together,  was  invented. 

George  Stephenson  and  the  railways  called  into  existence  a  new 
clttsij  of  manual  labourers — the  navvies.  The  word  navvy  is  an 
abbreviation  of  navigator ;  the  term  having  been  first  applied  to  the 
artificers  of  canals,  or  systems  of  inland  navigation,  a  generation  or 
two  before  the  inception  of  railways.  These  navvies  were,  and  are, 
splendid  specimens  of  the  bone  and  muscle  which  English  bread, 
beef,  and  beer  will  produce.  The  staple  and  nucleus  of  the  navvies 
were  men  born  on  Blackstone  Edge,  the  great  mountain  ridge  on  the 
confines  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  men  "  with  stomachs  like 
ostriches,  with  gizzardscapable  of  cramming  and  digesting  any  amount 
of  flesh,  meat,  and  bread,  and  turning  it  into  bone  and  muscle,  to  do 
any  amount  of  work."  So  much,  indeed,  was  feeding  an  element  in 
the  powers  of  the  navvies,  that  in  later  days  of  railway  engineering 
and  contracting  than  those  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  in  our 
survey,  when  contractors  had  to  dismiss  any  number  of  men  on 
account  of  the  diminution  of  work  to  be  performed,  they  invariably 
pill  ted  with  those  whom  they  had  observed  to  display  the  smallest 
gastronomic  and  digestive  capacities.  Two  pounds  of  beef-steak 
was  an  ordinary  allowance  for  a  navvy  s  dinner,  and  condiments, 
solid  and  liquid,  were  consumed  in  fair  proportion.  Once  when 
^Ir.  Brassey  had  a  contract  in  France — I  think,  for  the  Paris  and 
Orleans  Railway — he  resolved,  from  very  proper  and  considerate 
motives,  to  employ  native  labour.  Having  collected  a  gang  of  the 
most  •strong  and  able-bodied  field  labourers  whom  he  could  find,  he 
told  iheni  that  he  would  fix  their  remuneration  at  the  same  scale, 
and  expect  the  same  rate  of  work,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
England.  And,  he  added,  that  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  this 
work,  and  earn  this  wage,  they  must  needs  eat  the  same  quantity  of 
food  as  his  English  workers.  The  delighted  Frenchmen  made  the 
attempt  heartily,  but  wofuUy  failed.  They  found  that  they  could  not 
possibly  absorb  the  requisite  alimentary  sustenance.  This  shortcom- 
ing was  proportionately  reflected  in  the  amount  of  labour  performed. 
^Ir.  Bi*assey  had  to  bend  to  circumstances  ;  and  the  pay-rate  had  to 
be  conformed  to  the  rate  of  food  eaten  and  work  done.    The  navvies 
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**  earned  their  mooey  like  horses,'*  and  spent  it  like  children  ;  oft- 
times  the  victims  of  the  tommy-shop ;  caring  little  for  lodging: 
helping  one  another  in  distress,  to  the  sharing  of  the  last  shilling: 
imposed  on  hy  puhlic-house  keepers,  and  submitting  to  it  though 
knowing  it,  and  with  a  peculiar  custom  of  persecuting  the  cheating 
publican  by  concealing  from  him  that  their  contract  was  out  on  the 
line,  and  then  eating  and  drinking  his  house  empty  and  drj  at  a 
final  feast,  and  clearing  out  without  paying — a  sort  of  balancing  up 
of  the  general  items  of  cheating  they  had  suffered.** 

When  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  was  completed,  the 
question  remained,  what  motive  power  should  be  employed,  and  if 
steam,  how  should  it  be  employed?  Most  were  in  favour  of 
stationary  engines;  only  the  Stephensons,  father  and  son,  and 
Joseph  Locke,  were  in  favour  of  locomotives.  The  directors  were 
at  last  so  far  convinced  that  the  latter  were  preferable,  that  they 
advertised  a  trial  of  competitive  steam  engines,  with  a  prize  of  £'500 
to  the  victor.  There  were  four  competitors ;  and  one  of  them  was 
the  liocket  built  by  Stephenson  at  his  Newcastle  factory.  The 
Bocket  performed  well  all  the  conditions  of  the  contest,  and 
signally  distanced  the  other  three  competitors.  ^Vhen  the  llockH 
arrived  at  the  platform  at  the  close  of  her  day's  successful  ran, 
Isaac  Cropper,  one  of  the  directors  favourable  to  the  fixed-engine 
scheme,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  **  Now  is  George 
Stephenson  at  last  delivered  I" 

Lord  Brougham  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  directors  on  the 
opening  of  the  line,  thus  eloquently  commented,  on  the  great 
event : — **  When  I  saw  the  difficulties  of  space,  as  it  were  OTcr- 
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perseverance  he  had  displayed,  or  even  of  the  courage  he  had 
shown  in  setting  himself  against  the  obstacles  that  matter  offered 
to  his  course — no  !  but  the  melancholy  reflection  that  these  pro- 
digious efforts  of  the  human  race — so  fruitful  of  praise,  but  so 
much  more  fruitful  of  lasting  blessings  to  mankind — have  forced  a 
ti»ar  from  my  eye  by  that  unhappy  casualty  which  deprived  me  of  a 
friend,  and  you  of  a  representative.'*  These  words  were  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  which  had  been  represented  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  lamentably  killed  by  the  Rocket  while 
conversing  on  the  line  of  rails  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  first  report  of  the  directore  was  one  continued  swell  of 
triumph.  In  the  first  fortnight  the  passengers  had  averaged  eight 
hundred  a  day,  and  immediately  after  they  rose  to  twelve  hundred. 
The  journey  was  performed  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  place  of  two 
houre,  as  had  been  undertaken.  "  Thus,"  stated  the  report,  **  in  a 
few  months  was  produced  a  new  and  effective  system  of  inter- 
communication, highly  important  to  the  interests  of  a  mercantile 
community,  and  so  extraordinary  and  complete  as  to  form  an  era  in 
national  improvements,  and  an  epoch  in  mechanical  science.  The 
company  have  not  been  required  to  wait  for  gradual  and  partial 
transition."  Although  the  winter  was  one  of  extreme  severity,  in 
no  one  day  were  the  trains  prevented  from  running.  A  dividend  of 
eight  per  cent,  was  paid.  Remarkable  discrepancies  between  the 
estimates  and  the  actualities  of  traffic  appeared.  Goods  which  were 
expected  to  give  a  return  of  £50,000,  did  not  produce  £3000 ; 
coals,  estimated  at  £20,000,  figured  for  less  than  £1000.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  passenger  traffic,  which  had  been  put  down  for 
£10,000,  produced  above  £100,000.  The  aggregate  net  income, 
which  had  been  estimated  at  £62,500,  was  over  £83,000.  The 
expenses,  which  had  been  estimated  at  33  per  cent,  on  the  receipts, 
turned  out  to  be  62  per  cent.  Similarly,  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway,  which  had  been  estimated  at  £510,000,  reached 
£1,200,000.  After  the  issue  of  the  first  report,  the  £100  shares 
rose  to  £200.  In  1835,  the  annual  number  of  passengere  had 
risen  to  473,000,  being  an  increase  of  117,000  in  fouryeare. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Progress  of  Railway  Enterprise— The  London  and  Birmingham  line — Great  THA- 
culties  in  its  Constnictioq— The  Kilsby  Tunnel — Robert  Stephenion — Braoel 
— The  Electric  Telegraph— Compensation  for  Land— Charges  against  Land- 
owners— Their  Answer— Mr.  Pease — Robert  Stephenson  lectures  before  Um 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers— The  Grand  Junction  Railway— Contractort — 
Thomas  Brassey— The  various  Developments  of  the  Contract  System — Sir 
Morton  Peto. 

From  18Q5  till  1830,  railway  enterpristi  was  depressed,  sharing  in 
the  general  languor  which  afTected  all  commercial  operations  after 
the  crisis  of  the  former  year.  But  as  trade  began  to  revive,  new  lines 
of  railway  were  projected.  In  ]  829  an  Act  was  passed  for  a  line  con- 
necting Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  but  it  was  not  opened  till  ten  years 
after.  There  had  sprung  up  in  the  meantime  a  desire  to  hare  great 
trunk  lines  from  the  metropolis.  The  line  between  London  and  Bir- 
mingham had  been  surveyed  in  1825,  but  the  project  was  abandoned 
after  the  panic.  In  1830  it  was  revived.  Two  rival  routes,  one  by 
Sir  John  llennie,  the  other  by  Mr.  Giles,  were  proposed.  George 
Stephenson  was  appointed  by  the  projectors  to  adjudicate  between 
the  two.  He  decided  in  favour  of  the  line  by  Coventry,  and  against 
that  which  was  proposed  to  proceed  by  way  of  Oxford.     Stephen- 
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first  mooted.  Mr.  Hardman  Earle,  who  had  been  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  that  line,  voluntarily  came  forward,  and  said  that  all 
his  unfavourable  opinions  had  been  falsified.  He  iad  experienced 
no  inconvenience  from  the  trains  passing  through  his  grounds. 
The  smoke  was  not  oflensive,  and  the  noise  not  disagreeable.  •*  The 
passage  of  the  carriages  was  a  pastime  rather  than  a  nuisance.'* 
The  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  so  strongly  opposed  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  manfully  made  a  similar  recantation,  and  supported  the 
London  and  Birmingham.  Still  the  old  cries  were  revived,  and 
prejudice  and  selfishness  found  expression  in -the  form  of  discon- 
tent. Such  expressions  as  the  following  were  flying  about,  **  the 
railway  will  be  a  drag  on  the  country ;  "  **  the  bridges  and  culverts 
will  be  antiquarian  ruins ;"  *'it  will  not  take  tolls  sufficient  to  keep 
it  in  repair  ;'*  **  the  directors  are  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  their 
money ;  "  and  "  every  hill  and  valley  between  the  two  towns  will 
behold  falling  arches  and  ruined  viaducts."  One  wiseacre  wrote : — 
*'  Long  before  the  London  and  Birmingham  is  ready,  such  are  the 
improvements  now  making  in  canals,  that  not  only  may  the  charge 
be  expected  to  be  many  times  less  than  the  railway,  but  the  time 
of  transit  will  be  considerably  saved.'*  And  another  said,  **  Our 
estates  will  not  only  be  deteriorated,  but  destroyed.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  pounds,  but  a  question  of  principle."  Probably  no 
bill,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Great  Northern,  ever  sus- 
tained so  much  opposition  as  the  London  and  Birmingham.  The 
grounds  of  one  clergyman,  who  was  also  a  landowner,  were  surveyed 
by  stealth,  while  he  was  performing  his  clerical  duties  on  Sunday. 
The  most  extortionate  demands  for  compensation  were  made.  One 
piece  of  land,  which  had  its  value  increased  20  per  cent,  by  tho 
railway,  was  purchased  for  £3000,  with  £10,000  "consequential 
damages."  One  proprietor  demanded  four  bridges,  which  was 
agreed  to.  Then  he  thought  that  half  the  money  which  the 
bridges  would  cost  would  be  more  serviceable  to  him,  and  he  made 
a  representation  accordingly  to  the  company.  They  entertained  it, 
and  paid  the  money  on  the  basis  of  this  compromise.     After  a 

tremendous  amount  of  opposition  before  Parliament,  the  bill  was 

passed ;  the  land  requisite  having  been  purchased  at  three  times 
its  fair  value  at  least,  opposition  being  thus  bought  off. 

"  It  is  well  known,"  says  Sir  Francis  Head,  **that  one  of  the 
results  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephensons  elaborate  investigation  was 
that  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  ought  to  pass  by  the 
healthy  and  handsome  town  of  Northampton.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  urged  and  excited  by  men  of  influence  and  education. 
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opposed  Uie  blessing  with  such  barbarous  fury,  that  thej  suc- 
ceeded in  distorting  the  line  vid  the  Kilsbj  Tunnel,  to  a  point 
five  miles  ofT."  .  The  contract  for  the  making  of  this  toooel  was 
let  to  a  contractor  for  09,0002.  A  quicksand  stopped  his  progreea, 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  contract,  and  the  ▼ezation 
killed  him.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  took  up  the  reTersion  of  the 
enterprise.  Though  the  difficulties  were  so  great  that  the 
directors  proposed  to  abandon  the  task,  he  persevered.  He  set 
in  operation  ail  the  available  resources.  He  had  at  work  I '250  men. 
200  horses,  and  13- steam  engines.  And  by  their  aid,  he  raised 
1800  gallons  of  water  night  and  day  for  eight  months ;  he  .so 
thoroughly  infused  his  own  energy  into  his  workmen,  that  it  is  said 
when  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  they  simply  threw  the  body 
out  of  sight,  and  went  on  with  their  work.  On  the  1 7th  of 
September,  1838,  the  railway  was  opened.  The  capital  had  been 
increased  from  2,400,000^  to  4,500,000i. 

Every  part  of  the  line  had  been  carefully  examined  by  Robert 
Stephenson  beforehand,  and  it  was  begun  in  several  places  at  once. 
The  elaborate  plans  and  drawings  which  he  made  were  afterwards 
borrowed  by  Brunei  for  the  Great  Western,  and  became  generally 
the  model  of  all  subsequent  railway  operations.  The  relations 
between  Stephenson  and  Brunei  were  of  the  most  creditable  cha- 
racter to  both.  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  in  his  recently  published  *'  Life  of 
Robert  Stephenson,"  says, — **'  The  relations  that  subsisted  between 
him  and  Brunei  could  not  have  endured  between  rivals  endowed 
with  merely  ordinary  generosity.  Continually  as  they  were  pitted 
against  each  other,  much  as  the  reputation  of  the  one  was  eialted 
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the  electric  telegraph  were  brought  forcibly  before  the  general 
public  was  the  case  of  Tawell,  the  murderer.  This  man  poisoned 
his  unfortunate  victim  near  Slough.  She  learned  that  she  was 
poisoned — contrary  to  his  expectation — ere  she  died.  The  pierc- 
ing shriek  which  she  uttered  on  making  the  horrid  discoveiy 
alarmed  her  neighbours,  who  ran  out  of  their  cottages  and  saw 
Tawell  in  the  act  of  flight.  He  was  not  captured,  however,  before 
he  succeeded  in  taking  unobserved  his  seat  in  a  carriage  at  Slough 
of  the  up  London  train.  But  long  ere  he  arrived  at  Faddington, 
the  following  telegram  had  been  received  : — 

**  A  murder  has  just  been  committed  at  Salthill,  and  the  sus- 
pected murderer  was  seen  to  take  a  first-class  ticket  for  London 
by  the  train  which  left  Slough  at  7.42  p.m. 

*'  lie  is  in  the  garb  of  a  Quaker,  with  a  brown  greatcoat  on, 
which  reaches  nearly  down  to  his  feet.  He  is  in  the  last  compart- 
ment of  the  second  first-class  carriage." 

On  arriving  at  the  terminus,  he  took  a  city  omnibus,  the  con- 
ductor of  which,  he  little  thought,  in  his  fancied  security,  was  a 
policeman  in  disguise.  After  Tawell,  probably  with  the  object  of 
proving  an  alibi  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  had  entered  one 
coffee-house  after  another  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting, 
he  went  finally  to  a  City  lodging-house,  and  just  as  he  was  opening 
the  door,  the  policeman,  who  had  never  left  the  trail,  calmly 
accosted  him,  and  said,  **  Haven't  you  just  come  from  Slough?" 
Confusedly  answering,  "  No !  "  he  was  taken  into  custody,  tried 
and  hanged.  A  countryman,  who  travelled  in  the  same  carriage 
with  Sir  Francis  Head  from  Paddington  a  few  months  after,  is 
recorded  by  that  entertaining  writer  to  have  ejaculated,  looking  at 
the  telegraphic  wires,  "  Them's  the  cords  that  hung  John  Tawell!  " 

it  was  in  connection  with  the  London  and  Birmingham  line 
that  what  its  projectors  termed  "  the  scandalous  cupidity  of  land- 
owners" was  first  displayed.  They  favoured  the  introduction  of 
projected  railway  bills  only  that  they  might  oppose  them  in 
Pariiament  until  they  had  exacted  their  own  terms.  Sums  of  Rye, 
six,  ten,  thirty,  and  even  so  much  in  one  case  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  were  extorted,  nominally  for  slips  of  land, 
but  really  to  buy  off  opposition.  In  one  narrow  neighbourhood  it  was 
necessary  to  buy  off  opposition  at  a  price  which  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  railway  profits  would  necessitate  the  raising  of  15,000/.  per  annum 
additional  tolls,  a  sum  equal  to  the  fares  of  sixty  thousand  third- 
class  passengers  per  annum  to  the  neighbourhood  in  question. 

The  details  of  the  occurrence  just  referred  to  are  the  following. 
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When  the  Eastern  Counties  came  to  be  planned,  it  appears  that  a 
few  miles  of  the  line  would  pass  through  the  estates  of  a  noble  lord 
and  a  right  honourable  gentleman  who  were  indisposed  to  favour  the 
project:  the  first  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  provisional  com- 
mittee of  the  company,  stipulating  that,  in  the  event  of  his  not 
opposing  the  bill,  he  should  receive  £120,000  for  the  land  required 
— a  strip  of  some  five  or  six  miles.  After  the  bill  was  passed,  the 
directors  demurred  to  paying  the  money,  and  his  lordship  at 
once  applied  to  Chancery,  and  got  an  injunction  against  them. 
The  company  applied  to  Parliament  for  an  amended  Bill,  but  his 
lordship  entered  into  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  his 
neighbour,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  question,  and  the 
directors  were  compelled  to  pay  the  peer  not  only  the  £120,000, 
but  interest  for  nearly  two  years  in  addition.  The  commoner  ob- 
tained £35,000.  It  is  only  just  pleasing  to  record,  that  the  son  of  the 
latter,  many  years  afterwards,  refunded  £15,000  to  the  company, 
when  he  learned  that  his  property  had  not  been  so  much  deterio- 
rated as  his  father  alleged  it  would. 

The  directors  of  the  Glasgow  Lunatic  Asylum  asked  £44,000 
from  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company.  The  com- 
pany determined  to  carry  the  question  before  a  jury.  Before  the 
trial  came  off,  the  Asylum  directors  reduced  their  claim  to  £10,000. 
The  jury  awarded  exactly  £873. 

Mr.  Pease,  of  Darlington,  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  conjunc- 
tion with  George  Stephenson  in  the  promotion  of  railway  enterprise, 
when  he  was  once  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, testified  that  when  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Company 
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in  favour  of  a  railway  ;  but  it  has  always  been  ready  to  tax  a  rail- 
way company  on  account  of  possible  depreciation.  The  extent  to 
which  claims  on  account  of  depreciation  have  been  carried  is  well 
known.  Great  was  the  ingenuity  of  the  agent  who  discovered  the 
use  of  the  word  "  severance."  To  railway  companies,  constant 
repetition  has  made  that  term  but  too  familiar.  In  every  case  in 
which  the  line  passes  through  an  estate,  a  claim  is  set  up  for  com- 
pensation on  account  of  "  severance ;  **  which  means  simply  that  a 
property  having  been  previously  in  what  is  called  a  ring-fence,  it 
becomes,  by  the  passage  of  a  railway  through  it,  less  convenient  for 
the  purposes  of  cultivation.  Agents  of  the  highest  respectability 
make  the  claim,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  customary,  admitting  that 
there  is  no  substantial  reason  whatever  for  it.  In  one  recent  case, 
a  claim  for  compensation  for  **  severance"  was  made  by  the  owner 
of  some  marsh  land  in  Essex,  whose  whole  estate  was  taken  by  a 
company,  but  who  claimed  for  "  severance"  on  the  ground  that  the 
loss  of  his  marsh  land  on  the  Thames  was  injurious  to  an  arable 
farm  which  he  possessed  many  miles  distant.  I  carefully  abstain 
from  introducing  anything  approaching  to  political  controversy  in 
this  sketch.  But  this  at  least  may  be  said,  without  transgressing 
the  limit  which  I  have  prescribed,  that  the  railway  interest  has 
suffered  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  any  other  form  of  property 
or  description  of  enterprise  from  that  relic  of  feudalism  still  im- 
bedded in  English  law,  by  which  land  is  considered  as  differing 
from  all  other  kinds  of  estate,  and  hedged  round  with  peculiar  pri- 
vileges and  immunities ;  and  that  for  these  privileges  and  immu- 
nities enjoyed  by  laud  and  its  possessors,  shareholders  are  paying 
at  this  day. 

Ere  I  leave  this  department  of  the  subject — the  artificial,  ex- 
cessive, and  exorbitant  elements  of  expense  of  the  construction  of 
railways — I  may  add  a  few  figures  of  authenticated  statistics  which 
speak  far  more  forcibly  than  any  amount  of  general  description. 

The  following  represent  the  cost  per  mile  for  outlay  of  this 
description  paid  by  four  of  the  leading  companies  : — 

Land  and  Compensation. 

Loudon  and  South  Western    £4000 

London  and  Birmingham     6300 

Great  Western      6300 

London  and  Brighton     8000 
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Parliamentabt  Kxpenses. 

London  and  South  Western £650 

London  and  Birmingham     650 

Great  Western      1000 

London  and  Brighton 8000 

Law,  Engineeriko,  and  Direction. 

London  and  South  Western £900 

Loudon  and  Birmingham      1500 

London  and  Brighton 18u0 

Great  Western      2500 

I  may  contrast  with  this  the  expenses  of — with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Bower's  Hue  in  the  county  Donegal — the  roost  cheaply  con- 
structed railway  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  short  hrancb  of  the 
North  British,  a  little  more  than  twenty  miles  long,  connecting 
the  pretty  country  town  of  Peebles  with  Edinburgh.  This  line  was 
projected  during  the  railway  mania,  the  expenses  were  estimated  at 
the  then  prevailing  rate,  and  the  claims  of  the  landowners,  of 
whom  there  are  about  a  dozen  or  so  on  the  whole  line,  were  what  is 
called  exorbitant  after  the  prevailing  mode.  The  result  was  that 
the  project  never  came  to  anything,  and  the  shareholders  were  glad 
enough  to  receive  back  V2l.  lOs.,  or  exactly  one  fourth  of  the  50/. 
shares,  after  the  enormous  preliminary  costs  had  been  defrayed. 
Years  brought  prudence,  both  to  the  proprietors  of  the  land  and  the 
commercial  and  residential  parties  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
line.  The  measure  was  reintroduced,  and  a  single  line  only  wa&laid 
down,  without  a  single  landlord  offering  opposition.     The  required 
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speculations,  in  which  the  State  takes  no  part — a  class  of  specu- 
lators wish  to  take  our  lands  from  as^  convert  it  to  their  own  use, 
and  give  us  no  higher  price  than  if  we  were  voluntary  sellers  in 
the  market — their  only  object  is  to  make  money;  they  expect 
to  make  enormous  fortunes  by  getting  possession  of  our  land, 
run  up  their  shares  to  a  high  premium,  get  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  interest  for  their  money,  and  the  profits  arising  from  these 
transactions  they  wish  to  exclude  us  from  entirely ;  they  are  not 
called  on  by  any  public  duty  to  make  railways  for  the  country,  nor 
do  they  profess  to  be  moved  by  any  patriotic  motive;  if  they  don't 
like  the  terms  on  which  we  are  willing  to  sell  our  land,  why  do  they 
buy  ? — nobody  asks  them ;  they  complain  of  the  high  prices  ex- 
torted on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  by  landowners  for 
their  land,  but,  notwithstanding  the  '  high  prices '  charged,  the 
speculators  have  made  about  150  per  cent,  by  the  transaction;  and 
had  they  shared  1000  per  cent,  clear,  they  would  not  give  us  a 
single  shilling  more  than  they  could  help.  If  from  any  circum- 
stance a  sudden  rise  takes  place  in  the  price  of  sugar,  cotton,  or  any 
other  commodity,  does  the  Liverpool  or  Manchester  merchant  or 
manufacturer  say,  *  I  will  take  no  advantage  of  this  rise — the  old 
price  allows  me  a  sufficient  profit,  and  I  should  consider  it  highly 
immoral  to  make  a  profit  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  de- 
mand.' When  mercantile  men  hold  this  language,  and  act  on 
these  principles,  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  for  them  to  lecture 
us  on  taking  advantage  of  our  position.'* 

There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question,  and  we  shall  not  stop 
to  discuss  which  of  the  parties  had  the  better  of  the  argument.  One 
story,  as  the  proverb  goes,  is  good  till  the  other  is  told.  I  certainly 
never  heard  of  any  case  where  our  speculators  offered  to  share  the 
profits  with  the  landowners. 

We  now  resume,  after  this  episodical  abrege  of  the  history  of  com- 
pensation, &c.,  in  the  construction  of  the  earlier  lines,  the  nar- 
rative of  the  successful  construction  of  the  great  railways  of  the 
kingdom.  We  left  off  at  the  period  of  the  opening  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham,  the  first  great  uncusisted  triumph  of  Robert 
Stephenson.  I  say  his  first  great  unassisted  triumph  in  this  sense 
— that  it  was  the  first  great  work  of  which  he  had  the  whole  control. 
But,  it  appears,  quite  as  much  from  the  biography  of  the  father 
by  Mr.  Smiles,  as  from  the  life  of  the  son  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  that 
very  much  of  the  credit  due  to  George  for  the  construction  of  the 
locomotives  purchased  by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  and 
of  the  road  on  which  they  ran,  is  to  be  divided  with  his  well-beloved 
and  proudly  regarded  son. 
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The  Grand  Junction  was  formed  to  connect  Birmingham  with 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  thus  to  complete  the  chjdn  to 
connect  the  two  latter  towns  with  London.  The  title  was  oot 
original,  there  having  existed  many  years  before  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  designed  to  constitute  the  same  requisite  link  in 
its  day  as  the  railway  was  in  a  later.  The  Grand  Junction  had  hcen 
first  brought  forward  in  1824,  but,  having  failed  to  propitiate  the 
*'  interests,"  was  unsuccessful.  A  second  application,  in  1626,  also 
failed.  In  183*2,  it  was  again  introduced,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  under  the  title  by  which  it  was  subsequently  known.  This 
time  there  was  no  opposition,  and  the  Act  was  procured  without  any 
difficulty.  The  line  was  opened  for  public  traffic  in  1837.  Very 
little  excitement  had  been  created  by  the  progress  of  this  line — 
as  little  was  caused  by  its  completion.  The  country  was  getting 
accustomed  to  railways  now ;  the  novelty  was  beginning  to 
wear  off.  And  yet  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  ever  formed — 
perhaps  even  more  important  than  its  two  great  predecessors.  It 
passed  through  a  hive  of  industry,  and  equally  affected  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests.  Connecting  as  it  did  the  coal,  iron, 
and  pottery  districts  with  the  great  emporium  of  the  carrjhig 
trade  and  the  cotton  manufacture,  it  formed  the  remaining  link 
necessary  to  connect  Manchester  and  Liverpool  with  London.  Its 
bearings  upon  social  progress,  national  wealth,  and  the  industrial 
interests  of  labour,  must  be  considered  as  even  of  higher  importance 
than  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  or  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  But,  perhaps,  the  true  view  is  to  attribute  no  preponderance 
of  importance  and  value  to  either  of  the  three  vertebrad  of  this  great 
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St  ruction,  first  began  to  assume  considerable  proportions.  On  the 
Grand  Junction  line  Thomas  Brassey  took  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  ten  miles.  The  beginnings  of  contracting  were  thus 
but  humble.  In  the  early  days,  about  half  a  dozen  miles  of  earth- 
works, fencing,  and  bridges  formed  about  the  average  of  responsi- 
bility undertaken  by  a  single  contractor ;  but  ere  many  years  it  was 
comparatively  common  for  one  man  to  hold  himself  answerable  for 
the  construction  of  an  entire  railway,  and  deliver  it  over  complete 
to  the  company.  Then,  of  course,  the  system  of  sub-contracting, 
and  yet  again  sub-contracting,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  followed. 
Great  capital  is  necessary,  and  large  profits  earned,  by  the  great 
contractors.  Probably  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  any 
one  class  of  traders  or  manufacturers,  for  they  belong  equally  to 
both  classes,  so  rapidly  risen  from  such  small  beginnings  to  the 
possession  of  great  wealth  as  the  leading  contractors  of  the  world — 
the  M'Kenzies,  the  Brasseys,  the  Petos,  and  the  Salamancas. 

One  peculiarity  about  the  nature  of  the  business  of  contractor  is 
especially  worthy  of  notice.  So  long  as  he  remains  in  business, 
he  cannot  for  any  considerable  period  permit  his  capital  to  lie  idle, 
for  his  plant  is  so  enormous  that  were  it  long  to  remain  idle,  it 
would  eat  away  very  much  of  the  profits  of  even  his  most  successful 
ventures.  Hundreds  of  earth-waggons  and  horses,  scores  of  miles 
of  rails  and  sleepers  for  **  temporary  way,"  several  locomotive  and 
several  stationary  engines,  tools  of  countless  numbers  and  endless 
variety — these,  in  addition  to  enormous  accumulations  of  timber, 
brick,  stone,  rails,  and  a  host  of  other  materials,  all  vociferously 
call  for  more  employment.  And  although  the  mere  *'  hands  " — the 
Titanic  navvies— can  be  gradually  diminished  as  works  approach 
completion,  and  involve  no  eating  up  of  capital  when  the  work  is 
done,  the  contractor  must  have  a  very  large  staff  of  scientific, 
commercial,  and  skilled  employes,  whom  he  must  keep  in  per- 
manent employ  or  pay,  else  the  whole  work  of  superior  organization 
and  drill  would  have  to  be  re-undertaken  when  every  new  enter- 
prise was  inaugurated.  This,  of  course,  would  be  as  impossible  as 
it  would  be  irksome  and  costly,  and  hence  it  is  that  contractors  are 
constantly  pressing  forward  new  undertakings ;  being  willing  fre- 
quently, so  long  as  they  can  only  secure  employment  for  their 
brains,  capital,  and  staff,  to  accept  in  very  large  proportion  shares 
of  new  enterprises  in  part  repayment  of  their  services  and  expendi- 
ture. The  same  inducements  produce  this  other  result — that  Aey 
themselves  project  undertakings,  use  parliamentary  influence  to 
have  them  legalized,  and  employ  their  private  influence  among  their 
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own  circles  of  coDnections  and  dependants  to  have  sufficient  shares 
taken  up  to  induce  Parliament  to  pass  bills.  Thus,  in  rerj  manj 
cases,  has  the  original  relation  between  the  contractor  and  the 
promoters  and  proprietors  of  a  given  measure  been  just  reversed. 
They  now  inaugurate,  and  endeavour  to  induce  the  public  to  follow 
and  participate,  in  place  of  the  public  promoting  and  then  calling 
in  the  contractor's  services  for  the  realization  of  the  project  pro- 
moted. This  diametrical  change  does  not  appear  on  the  surface  of 
aD'airs ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  practically  true. 

This  second  development  of  the  contracting  system  has  proved 
as  far  removed  from  an  unmixed  good  as  it  has  from  an  unmixed 
benefit.  On  the  one  hand,  this  restless  stimulating  desire  for 
employment  has  doubtless  facilitated  the  accomplishment  of  many 
enterprises  whose  course  otherwise  would  have  been  far  less  smooth, 
or  whose  inauguration  might  have  been  delayed  till  long  afcer  the 
period  of  their  actual  accomplishment,  or  even  which  might  not 
have  been  heard  of  to  this  day ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  most 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  insatiate,  and,  I  add  and  admit, 
inevitable,  craving  for  contracts  has  precipitated  many  enterprises 
prematurely,  forced  in  others  fitter  for  the  next  century  than  our 
own,  and  still  others  which  the  inhabitants  of  many  homes  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear  will  never  be  remunerative  at  all.  A  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  RerieVy  under  date  of  October,  1854,  says,— 
**  The  most  gigantic  project  which  private  enterprise  has  yet  dared 
— a  project  of  which,  unfortunately,  there  is  now  no  hope— origi- 
nated with  a  distinguished  contracting  firm." 

It  was  not  long  ere  Mr.  Brassey  extended  his  operations  to  a 
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bridge  being  tbe  best  proof  of  the  good  foandations  of  his  com- 
plaints. His  friends  assured  him  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  moral  claim  on  him  for  its  reconstruction,  and  his  lawyer 
told  him  that  there  was  an  equal  absence  of  any  legal  responsi- 
bility;  but  he  said,  *'  I  have  contracted  to  make  and  maintain  the 
road,  and  no  law  shall  prevent  Thomas  Brassey  from  being  as  good 
as  his  word."  He  rebuilt  the  bridge  out  of  entirely  new  materials; 
and  although  sixteen  millions  of  bricks  were  necessary  for  its 
reconstruction,  fourteen  millions  of  which  had  to  be  made  on  the 
spot,  the  work  was  completed  in  seven  months. 

Another  great  magnate  amongst  the  contractors  is  Sir  Samuel 
Morton  Peto.  His  earliest  railway  work  of  large  bulk  was  the 
Cambridge  portion  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  constructed  about  1843. 
Sir  Morton  Peto  did  not  commence  life,  or  even  business,  as  a 
railway  contractor.  Although  the  nephew  and  successor  of  one  of 
the  largest  builders  in  England,  be  was  taken  from  school  at  an 
early  age,  and  regularly  apprenticed  as  a  working  builder.  He  was 
barely  a  journeyman  when  he  became  the  head  of  the  firm,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  building  trade,  undertook 
large  contracts :  such,  for  example,  as  for  the  Hungerford  Market 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  besides  such  various  structures  as 
clubs,  theatres,  prisons,  castles,  and  docks.  But  in  1^34,  Mr.  Peto, 
fascinated'  with  the  splendour  of  the  career  opened  up  by  rail- 
ways, gave  up  his  purely  building  trade,  and  determined  to  risk  all 
in  the  new  calling  of  railway  contractor.  His  first  work  was  the 
WharncHffe  Viaduct,  and  he  early  became  distinguished,  like  Mr. 
Brassey,  afterwards  his  some  time  partner,  by  the  courage  with 
which  he  singly  undertook  pecuniary  responsibilities  from  which 
even  companies  shrank.  Mr.  Peto  soon  became  honourably  known 
to  the  public  by  the  kind  and  assiduous  care  which  he  took  of  the 
welfare  of  his  huge  gangs  of  labourers.  He  shortened  the  period 
of  the  payment  of  wages,  so  as  to  relieve  them  from  usurious 
exactious,  and  set  his  face  dead  against  the  truck  system.  He  lent 
tliem  books,  established  sick  clubs  and  savings  banks,  and  built  tem- 
porary cottages  for  them  on  the  line  of  the  works  going  on.  While 
carrying  on  a  large  contract  in  the  diocese  of  the  excellent  Bishop 
Stanley  of  Norwich,  known  as  the  author  of  the  best  book  on 
British  Birds  that  ever  was  written,  and  as  one  of  the  best  prelates 
that  ever  was  ordained,  the  Bishop  thus  spoke  of  Mr.  Peto  : — 

*'  Mr.  Peto  was  a  dissenter ;  and  be  envied  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged  the  possession  of  such  a  man,  and  he  would  gladly  pur- 
ciiase  him  at  his  own  price  ;  and  heartily  he  prayed  that  ere  long 
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he  would  become  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
(Bishop  Stanley)  was  a  Churchman,  and  holding  a  high  office  in 
the  Church,  and  believed  that  in  that  Church  was  the  purest  faith  ; 
but  he  was  still  a  catholic  Christian,  and,  as  such,  he  would  hold  it 
a  dereliction  of  his  duty  if  he  did  not  express  his  approbation, 
respect,  and  regard  for  the  exertions  used  for  the  moral  bene6t  of 
railway  labourers  by  Mr.  Peto.  All  down  the  line  he  had  met 
with  his  agents,  and  had  found  them  not  merely  giving  directions 
and  instructions,  but  also  giving  to  the  men  religious  and  school 
books,  for  the  education  of  themselves  and  their  children  ;  and  thus 
showing  them  that  education  can  civilize  the  mind,  reform  the 
habits,  and  elevate  the  understanding.  The  gin-shops  were  left 
deserted,  and  the  schools  were  full.  The  good  and  exemplary  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Peto's  railway  labourers  under  this  system  deserves  to 
be  recorded  ;  and  let  it  be  noted  as  a  fact,  that  not  one  labourer  in 
the  Norwich  district  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct  that  made  him 
amenable  to  the  law.** 

Sir  Morton  Peto  is  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  labour  in  the 
kingdom;  the  number  of  persons  at  present  in  his  employ  is  said  to 
amount  to  thirty  thousand. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Railway  Taxation— Its  Impolicy  and  Injustice— The  Great  Western — The  London 
and  South- Western— The  London  and  Greenwich — The  South-Eastem — The 
London  and  Croydon — Parliamentary  Contest  for  the  Brighton  Line -The 
London  and  Woolwich — The  London  and  Essex  -The  Eastern  Counties. 

It  was  in  18«3'2  that  the  GoYernment  first  determined  to  tax  the 
railways.  In  that  year  a  tax  was  imposed  to  the  amount  of  a  penny 
a  mile  for  every  eight  passengers,  or  half  a  farthing  for  each,  heing 
the  eighth  part  of  the  fare  subsequently  paid  by  the  passengers  by 
*'  parliamentary  trains,"  and  mulcting  the  whole  passenger  traffic  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  a  sixteenth  part,  or  six  per  cent,  of  its  gross 
takings.  The  good  policy  of  imposing  this  tax  was  doubted  at  the 
period  of  the  imposition,  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  it  underwent 
some  modification  some  years  since  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  impolitic  for  Government  to  tax 
any  means  of  communication  between  one  place  and  another,  and 
railways  should  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  it  is  a  special  and  exceptional  imposition  laid  upon 
railways.  In  other  and  ordinary  ways  the  companies  pay  precisely 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  country,  in  the  form 
of  property  tax  to  the  exchequer,  and  of  assessed  contributions  to 
the  local  rates  of  every  town,  county,  parish,  and  union  through 
which  they  pass.  They  represent  the  only  description  of  fixed 
property  in  the  country  which  pays  property  tax  and  another  and  a 
more  onerous  tax  to  boot.  Or  if  you  regard  them  in  the  light  of 
traders,  they  represent  the  sole  department  of  commercial  enterprise 
which  is  taxed,  and  of  which  the  natural  development  is  thereby 
impeded. 

Besides  those  considerations  of  morality  and  justice  on  which  I 
have  been  dilating,  another  argument,  one  of  governmental  expe- 
diency, applies  with  equal  strength  against  this  impost.  One  of  the 
most  cogent  arguments  used  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  postage  (and  it  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  result)  was  this: 
even  if  the  revenue  were  to  sustain  a  loss  by  the  reduction,  the 
commerce  of  the  country  would  receive  such  an  impetus,  the  inter- 
change of  commodities  would  be  so  increased  by    the  stimulus 
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given  to  commercial  inter-communication,  that  the  excise  and  cus- 
toms department  would  largely  profit  by  the  increased  consumption 
of  duty-paying  articles.  This  argument  applies  equally  to  railways. 
Cheaper  travelling  of  persons  must  necessitate  greater  transit  of 
commodities,  many  of  them  duty-paying.  And  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  because  the  Government  imposed  the  railway  tax 
as  a  poll  tax  on  persons,  it  therefore  follows  that  railway  companies 
derive  the  means  of  paying  the  tax  collectors  out  of  their  pas- 
senger fares.  The  burden  falls  generally  upon  the  whole  traffic, 
and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  it  is  the  goods  that 
pay  the  tax,  for  the  companies  are  bound  down  by  a  parliamentary 
edict  to  at  least  a  minimum  fare,  and  that  forms  an  arbitrary 
standard  from  which  they  cannot  very  well  make  their  higher  tariffs 
deviate  except  at  the  fixed,  understood,  and  now  uniform  scale  of 
difference.  In  other  words,  if  the  railway  poll  tax  were  taken 
off,  it  is  possible  that  the  public  would,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
reap  the  advantage  in  the  reduction  of  the  charges  for  the  convey- 
ance  of  goods.  The  exchequer  must  necessarily  feel  the  direct 
beneficial  benefit  of  the  increased  consumption  of  articles  not 
coming  within  the  strict  categories. 

It  is  questionable,  in  fact,  whether  the  revenue  does  not  miifer 
considerably  more  than  it  gains  by  the  railway  tax.  No  doubt,  to 
some  extent,  and  partially  at  least,  the  railways  recoup  themselves 
by  the  sums  they  receive  from  the  Post  Office.  Were  no  bill  sent 
in  from  Downing  Street  to  Euston  Square  and  London  Bridge,  it  is 
asserted  by  railway  companies  that  Euston  Square  and  London 
Bridge  would  not  present  quite  such  large  accounts  for  settlement 
at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the 
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waged  before  the  battle  of  the  gauges — i.e  was  there  to  be  a  line 
at  all? 

The  first  prospectus  was  issued  in  1883,  Reading  unly  being 
then  proposed  as  the  terminus :  8,000,000^  was  first  named ;  but 
this  was  considered  alarmingly  great,  and  in  deference  to  the  monej 
interest,  the  proposal  was  reduced  to  2,500,000Z.  The  bill  was 
applied  for  in  1834.  The  old  style  of  opposition  was  at  once 
renewed— opposition,  indeed,  as  valid  as  that  which  had  assailed  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  much  more  irate  then  the  anta- 
gonism which  had  assailed  the  London  and  Birmingham.  But  this 
was  no  indication  that  the  railways  were  receding  in  popular  favour, 
or  that  men  were  becoming  less  sanguine  as  the  novelty  wore  off. 
The  fact  was  very  simply  explained.  The  London  and  Birming- 
ham had  gone  to  a  large  extent  through,  and  at  all  events  to, 
a  great  centre  of  trade  and  industry.  The  Great  Western  pro- 
posed to  invade  one  of  the  most  luxurious,  sleepy  districts  in 
England.  It  did  not  propose  to  open  up  any  hive  of  collieries, 
mining,  melting,  spinning,  or  exporting  enterprise.  The  valley  of 
the  Thames  was  a  very  different  locality.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  courtier,  peers,  and  squires,  living  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  flag  that  waved  over  the  Palace  at  Windsor,  or  that  plethoric 
tutors  of  Eton,  should  have  been  horrified  at  the  prospect  of  the 
assault  of  the  iron  monster. 

The  old  cries  were  raised  without  the  slightest  variation  or 
novelty.  **It  was  a  mere  speculation  of  engineers,  attorneys,  and  capi- 
talists." "  The  river  would  beat  the  rail."  Tunnels  would  smother 
one-half  the  passengers,  and  those  who  escaped  suffocation  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  would  be  burned  to  death  by  the  cinders,  or 
scalded  by  the  steam  in  the  open  aether.  Every  gentle  slope  was 
magnified  into  precipices,  and  whole  trains  were  to  be  dashed  into 
the  abyss  below.  Eton  College  violently  opposed  the  scheme,  as 
certain  to  be  the  destruction  at  once  of  the  morals  and  the  discipline 
of  their  pupils.  They  said,  **  anybody  who  knew  the  nature  of 
Eton  boys  would  know  that  they  could  not  be  kept  from  the  rail- 
way.'* A  farmer  knew  that  his  cows  would  be  killed,  if  they  passed 
under  a  certain  archway ;  and  one  squire  coolly  stated  that  no  amount 
of  national  benefit  could  compensate  for  the  destruction  of  the  beau- 
ties of  his  estate.  Another  wiseacre  warned  the  public  that  the 
water  in  the  Thames  would  be  materially  decreased  to  supply  the 
boilers,  and  drew  a  mournful  picture  of  sacred  royalty  itself  at 
Windbor  finding  no  response  from  the  tap.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  propitiate  the   benevolent,  by  urging  the   circumstance  of  the 
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cruelties  inflicted  bj  the  drivers  bringing  cattle  up  to  London  from 
the  west,  and  those  of  less  fine  feelings  were  reminded  that  their 
cattle  were  thus  depreciated  in  value,  to  the  value  of  many  thoa- 
sands  per  annum.  But  it  was  all  of  no  use  —  the  bill  was 
rejected. 

One  objection  urged  against  the  bill — and  it  had  some  reason  in 
it — was,  that  a  railway  going  westward  to  stop  at  Reading  was  a  very 
poor  and  incomplete  affair.  I'he  directors  profited  by  the  objection, 
and  reintroduced  the  measure  extending  the  line  to  Bath  and 
Bristol.  The  objectors,  who  had  objected  that  they  had  not  pro- 
posed so  distant  termini  at  first,  now  alleged,  that,  "  though  the 
Great  Western  may  reach  as  far  as  Bath  from  Bristol,  after  having, 
like  a  mole,  explored  its  way  through  tunnels  long  and  deep,  yet 
those  who  travel  by  it  will  be  so  heartily  sick,  what  with  foul  air, 
smoke,  and  sulphur,  that  the  very  mention  of  a  railway  will  be 
worse  then  ipecacuanha."  However,  on  this  occasion,  in  1835,  the 
bill  was  passed.  The  capital  was  Q, 500,000^.,  and  powers  to  borrow 
833,3dt3^.  were  granted.  The  usual  enormous  donations  had  to  be 
given  to  opponents,  ere  success  was  achieved.  Supplementary 
bills,  in  years  immediately  following,  increased  the  capital  by  one- 
half,  and  the  borrowing  power  in  the  same  proportion. 

I  have  already,  in  a  preceding  page,  in  that  part  of  my  narrative 
which  briefly  describes  the  history  of  the  mechanical  contrivances 
of  the  railroad,  briefly  noted  the  difference  between  the  broad 
and  narrow  gauges.  It  was  in  the  intenal  between  the  first  and 
second  parliamentary  struggle  for  the  Great  Western,  that  Mr. 
Brunei,  the  engineer  of  the  company,  conceived  the  idea  of  en- 
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necessary  alteration  of  the  plans,  was  passed,  and  the  pro- 
gramme had  to  be  further  modiBed  in  this  particular.  Originally 
the  arrangement  had  been  that  the  Great  Western  should  join  the 
Loudon  and  North  Western  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
use  in  common  with  it  its  Euston-square  terminus.  The  alterations 
of  the  gauge  rendered  this  impossible.  And  not  only  was  the 
company  thus  obliged  to  build  its  costly  station  at  Paddington, 
but  to  its  permaneut  loss,  was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  an 
inconvenient  and  remote  corner  of  the  metropolis. 

Independent  of  the  real  issue  involved,  and  its  actual  merits, 
I  do  not  thiuk  there  is  any  finer  specimen  of  perseverance  under 
difficulties,  and  a  high,  hopeful,  and  persevering  courage,  altogether 
unaffected  by  circumstances,  than  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Brunei 
throughout  this  extraordinary  controversy.  The  whole  railway 
world  was  against  him  ;  only  one  engineer  of  any  standing  was  on 
his  side.  And  this,  unfortunately,  was  his  own  second  in  command, 
and  was  maliciously  pooh-poohed  as  Sancho  to  Don  Quixote.  The 
press,  generally  ignorant  of  the  scientific  question,  cried  him  down, 
or  at  least  endeavoured  to  do  so,  and  the  general  masses,  although  it 
could  not  affect  them  in  any  way,  whether  successful  or  not,  grew 
absolutely  afraid  of  it.  The  carriages  could  not  run  round  the 
curves,  the  axles  would  be  brokeu,  and,  horror  of  horrors  !  the  share- 
holders would  be  ruined. 

The  event  was,  that  the  last-mentioned  prediction  seemed  but  too 
likely  of  fulfilment.  As  the  scheme  was  new  and  untried,  Brunei 
had  to  begin  experimentally,  and  unfortunately  for  him,  just  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm,  his  first  experiment  signally  failed.  The 
whole  timbere  of  the  rail  would  not  answer,  and  had  to  be  relaid ; 
and  a  bridge  expressly  built  over  the  Thames  at  Maidenhead  to 
show  how  the  river  might  be  curved  by  two  arches  instead  of  six, 
as  hitherto,  actually  fell  down  twice.  Amid  all  this  outcry  and 
calamity  Brunei  maintained  his  ground  unruffled,  and,  by  the  very 
force  of  his  indomitable  courage,  and,  we  may  add,  equally  indomit- 
able good  temper,  eventually  gained  his  point. 

In  183*2,  the  London  and  Southampton  line  was  firat  presented 
to  the  notice  of  the  public.  It  was  received  with  a  general  feeling 
of  surprise.  A  railway  between  great  commercial  centres  like  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  or  Birmingham  and  London,  it  was  said,  conld 
be  understood ;  but  what  possible  traffic,  it  was  asked,  could  reim- 
burse the  outlay  of  a  railway  to  a  small  and  obscure  port,  as  South- 
ampton was  then  ?  A  few,  however,  there  were  far-seeing  enough  to 
descry  the  position  which  Southampton  would  attain  as  the  great 
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mail-packet  emporium  ;  and  Sir  John  Easthope,  the  leadiug  pro- 
moter of  the  line,  received  valuable  support,  first  from  Scotland, 
and,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  from  Lancashire;  the  Stock 
Exchange  followed  suit,  and  the  capital  was  obtained.  The  fur- 
ther difficulties  with  which  the  company  had  to  contend  were  of 
its  own  making,  as  its  Act,  or  rather  Acts,  were  procured  with 
comparative  ease.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  construction  of 
the  line  was  entrusted  to  a  number  of  small  contractors,  unpro- 
vided with  capital,  and  whose  efforts  were  paralyzed  by  the 
slightest  engineering  difficulty.  Matters  accordingly  got  into  a 
complete  state  of  confusion,  and  the  shares  fell  to  a  great 
discount.  The  Lancashire  shareholders  sent  up  a  deputation  to 
learn  what  the  matter  was,  soon  discovered  the  source  of  the 
evil,  found  money  to  complete  the  undertaking,  appointed  Mr. 
Locke  engineer  in  place  of  the  gentleman  under  whom  affairs 
had  gone  wrong,  and  thus  brought  the  project  to  a  satisfactory 
issue.  One  great  means  of  the  extension  of  the  London  and 
Southampton  (or  as  we  know  it  better  now  by  its  title  of  South 
Western)  from  its  difficulties  was  the  adhesion  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  the 
head  of  the  great  carrying  firm  of  Chaplin  and  Home.  Knowing 
the  South  Western  would  get  a  large  portion  of  his  business, 
he  saw  it  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  common  cause  with  his 
destroyer,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  the  end  reaped  a  benefit  to  which 
his  wise  liberality  of  view  eminently  entitled  him.  The  line  was 
opened  throughout  in  May,  1840,  and  its  success  was  soon 
established.  A  newspaper  writer,  of  five  years'  later  date, 
thus  expresses  himself: — "This  is  one  of  the  early  lines,   and 
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great  tunnel  on  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  is  his.  He  was  the  first 
to  introduce  passenger  traffic  into  Spain,  and  the  chief  portions  of  the 
lines  that  connect  Paris  with  the  Provinces  are  his.  Perhaps  the  most 
meritorious  fact  that  can  be  stated  about  the  engineering  career  of 
Mr.  Locke  is,  that  he  always  kept  his  works  within  the  estimates. 

The  construction  of  the  following  lines  followed  quickly  upon  the 
successful  triumph  of  the  South  Western  over  so  great  and  appa- 
rently insurmountable  difficulties: — the  London  and  Brighton, 
London  and  Greenwich,  South-Eastem,  London  and  Croydon, 
London  and  Black  wall,  London  and  Essex,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  now,  as  the  result  of  amalgama- 
tion with  smaller  companies  owning  lines  in  the  same  district,  the 
Great  Eastern.  It  will  be  impossible,  within  my  limits,  to  make 
any  but  a  passing  illusion  to  the  origin  and  early  fortunes  of  these 
lines. 

Among  the  numerous  instances  of  reckless  Parliamentary  ex- 
penditure which  the  history  of  the  English  railway  records,  the 
history  of  the  London  and  Brighton  takes  high  rank.  No  less  than 
five  contending  schemes  for  communication  between  London  and 
Thackeray's  London-super-Mare,  were  brought  forward ;  and  their 
projectors  fought  for  each  of  the  five  valiantly.  The  mere 
preliminary  expenses  of  Kennie's  line  cost  72,000^,  Stephenson *8 
54,000^.,  Cundy's  16,000L,  Gibbs's  36,000^.,  and  that  of  the 
South-Eastem,  25,000^  Ultimately,  the  most  direct,  but  the  most 
difficult  way  was  selected.  Earthworks,  bridges,  viaducts  and 
tunnels  were  all  characterized  by  an  unusual  scale  of  expensive- 
ness.  It  is  not  accordingly  to  be  wondered  at  that,  although  the 
directors  only  estimated  the  cost  of  construction  at  23,000^.  per 
mile,  the  estimate  was  exceeded  by  more  than  14.000^.  a  mile. 

The  short  line  between  London  and  Greenwich  inspired  its  pro- 
prietors with  the  highest  hopes.  It  was  to  be  a  well-paying,  as 
well  as  a  useful  and  practical,  line.  Its  dividend  was  to  be  secured 
by  the  profits  of  the  trips  which  tho  curiosity  of  the  three  millions 
of  annual  visitors  to  London  would  induce  them  to  make,  the  pro- 
moters forgetting  that  just  as  the  railway  system  became  developed 
throughout  the  land,  the  curiosity  would  abate  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  of  the  novelty.  It  was  certainly  preposterous  to  expect 
that  any  curiosity  would  induce  a  visitor  to  London  to  make  experi- 
ment on  an  extremely  reduced  scale  of  a  mode  of  conveyance  which 
had  already  carried  him  to  London  from  bis  distant  provincial  home. 
It  is  true  that  the  London  and  Woolwich  viras  one  of  the  first  pro- 
jected railways,  and,  indeed,  was  the  first  completed  line  which  had 
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its  commencemeut  in  the  metropolis,  and  persons  old  enough  to 
recollect  the  occurrence,  talk  to  this  day  of  the  extraordinary  crusli, 
curiosity  and  excitement  of  the  opening  day.  Not  only  did  the 
London  and  Woolwich  depend  upon  this  necessarily  temporary 
and  evanescent  department  of  traffic,  but  they  dwelt  with  great 
satisfaction  upon  the  prospect  of  tolls  from  pedestrians,  and  on 
letting  out  at  large  rentals  its  scores  of  large  arches  as  ware- 
houses. These  latter  anticipations  proved  equally  fallacious,  the 
ardent  hopes  of  the  proprietors  were  disappointed,  and  it  was  not 
very  long  ere  at  once  their  importance  and  their  identity  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  amalgamation  with  the  South  Eastern. 

The  South  Eastern  was  first  projected  in  1833,  and  proposed  to 
connect  London  with  Dover.  It  had  a  very  hard  struggle  with  the 
rival  plans  of  the  Mid-Kent  and  Central  Kent,  but  at  last  procured 
its  Act  in  June,  1836.  Sundry  supplemental  Acts  empowered  devia- 
tions and  addenda,  and  much  money  was  expended,  with  ultimate 
but  deferred  success,  in  the  endeavour  to  procure  the  right  of 
extension  to  Brighton. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  stage  at  which  I  have  now  arrived 
much  public  scandal  had  been  created  by  reiterated  allegations  that 
the  promoters  of  rival  schemes  personally  canvassed  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  with  shameful  pertinacity,  and,  what 
was  worse,  were  wont  to  enforce  their  importunities  by  promises  of 
direct  pecuniary  advantages  in  the  form  of  preferential  and  other 
shares.  So  much  was  said  of  this,  and  the  honour  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  becoming  so  decidedly  compromised,  that  its  members 
were  compelled  to  take  formal  notice  of  the  report     It  was  in  1836, 
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action,  felt  bound  to  report  that  they  accepted  the  truthfulness  of 
the  member's  representation ;  but,  though  they  did  not  suggest  that 
any  censure  should  be  expressed,  they  felt  *'  obliged  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  circumstance." 

*'  The  London  and  Essex  Eailroad"  was  first  projected  in  1831. 
The  career  of  this  line  has  probably  been  the  most  chequered  and 
unfortunate  of  any  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Few,  if  any,  lines  were 
ever  projected  with  greater  hopes  of  success,  and  certainly  none, 
during  one  period  of  its  career,  has  had  to  suffer  so  much  public  con- 
demnation,  or  such  a  succession  of  the  most  unfortunate  accidents. 
The  leading-expectation  of  personal  profit  and  public  advantage  which 
the  promoters  of  the  London  and  Essex  entertained  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  supply  of  the  London  food  market.  The  following 
is  from  the  first  prospectus : — **  By  the  proposed  railroad,  places 
thirty  or  forty  miles  distant  from  London  will  be  brought  within  a 
two  hours' journey.  The  whole  country  will  become  contributory 
to  tl^e  London  market ;  the  first  necessaries  of  life  will  be  supplied 
in  greater  abundance ;  competition  increased,  and  a  reduction  in 
prices  the  necessary  consequence.  All  descriptions  of  persons  will 
be  enabled  to  participate  in  many  articles,  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
from  which  the  poor,  and  even  the  middling  classes  in  a  degree,  are 
now  precluded,  from  high  prices,  occasioned  by  expensive  cultivation 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town."  In  such  articles  as  fish 
and  coal  the  public  was  especially  expected  to  benefit  •*  Every 
shareholder,"  it  was  stated,  *'  would  in  a  few  years  save  the  cost  of 
his  share  in  fuel."  Further  elements  in  the  hope-suffused  picture 
were  the  following  : — The  London  markets  of  all  kinds  would  be  no 
longer  dependent  on  westerly  winds  and  adverse  tides :  Holland 
and  Hamburg  would  be  brought  next  door  to  us  ;  the  nature  of  the 
country  would  require  neither  viaducts,  tunnelling,  nor  much  em- 
bankment. The  picture  was  summed  up  in  the  concise  promise  of 
"  large  dividends  and  gradual  return  of  the  capital." 

Spite  of  this  seductive  appeal,  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance 
for  three  years.  Unfortunately  the  picture  had  appeared  without 
the  credentials  of  its  limners,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  guarantees 
of  respectable— or,  indeed,  any — names,  the  public  did  not  extend 
their  support.  In  1834,  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company, 
with  a  repetition  of  the  same  proposal,  came  before  the  public, 
and  came  before  it  in  a  possibly  more  prosaic  but  much  more 
business-like  attitude.  The  estimates  contained  the  following  as 
their  chief  calculations : — Cost  of  the  line,  1,500,000/. ;  annual 
expense  of  working,  150,000/.;  gross  returns  over  400,000/.,  leaving 
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a  nett  profit  of  267,000/.,  or  fifteen  per  cent.  These  estiniAtes 
^ere  faulty,  both  on  debit  and  credit  side.  The  estimate  of  rerenoe 
made  no  allowance  for  computed  increase  of  traffic  between  London 
and  the  Eastern  Counties  and  their  ports ;  taking  as  data  onlj 
their  then  existing  trade  line,  and  then  calculating  how  much  of  it  Uie 
railway  was  likely  to  appropriate.  And  this,  although  it  was  even 
then  known  that  the  traffic  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  bad 
increased  six-fold,  and  that  between  Stockton  and  Darlington  in  the 
marvellous  and  almost  incredible  ratio  of  twenty-fold!  On  the 
other  hand,  no  allowance  was  made  for  compensation  to  landowners, 
an  error  which  the  company  had  bitter  reason  to  remen^r,  and  on 
which  I  have  already  remarked  in  a  former  page.  The  line  was 
violently  opposed.  The  solicitors  were  met  by  the  taunt  that  "by 
their  own  superior  intelligence  they  bad  ascertained  that  the 
landed  and  commercial  interests  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex 
were  quite  ignorant  of  their  own  concerns.**  '*The  nursery  of 
our  best  sailors,  it  was  asserted,  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
railway,  our  maritime  glory  would  decay,  and  England's  sun 
would  set  for  ever.**  One  advantage  this  company  had — there 
was  neither  canal  nor  rival  railway  scheme  to  oppose  iU  Never- 
theless, the  mere  local,  landed,  and  maritime  opposition  proved  so 
formidable  that  the  promoters  rested  on  their  oars,  and  withdrew 
their  scheme  for  a  while  ;  in  the  meantime  maturing  a  new  cam- 
paign, searching  for  new  and  influential  support,  buying  off  inter- 
ested opposition,  and  the  like.  A  new  and  much  more  weighty 
direction,  embracing  the  authoritative  names  of  Thomas  Gibbes, 
Sir  Thomas  Harvey,  Desanges,  Wood,  Butler,  Ac.,  was  formed.    The 
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was  ever  obtained  from  any  other  description  of  public  under- 
taking." 

Unexpectedly,  the  Eastern  Counties  now  experienced  opposition 
from  rival  companies  ;  but  as  these  all  proposed  going  northwards, 
in  the  direction  of  Scotland,  and  they  therefore  had  no  fair  ground 
of  antagonism,  their  opposition  was  not  formidable.  I  have  already 
recounted  how,  in  the  two  cases  of  opposition,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  heard,  the  bill  was  opposed^  and  at  how  great  a  cost  it  was 
bought  off. 

The  120,000Z.  paid  to  the  Essex  peer  almost  wrecked  the  bill,  for 
it  so  excited  the  hopes  of  others  in  a  position  to  oppose  it,  that  there 
was  some  appearance  of  its  being  thrown  out  in  the  Upper  House 
after  it  had  passed  the  Commons.  "  But,"  says  the  directors'  report, 
*'  the  directors,  by  meeting  the  parties  with  the  same  promptness 
and  in  the  same  fair  spirit  which  had  carried  them  successfully 
through  their  previous  negotiations,  effected  amicable  arrangements 
with  them.  "  What  the  nature  of  the  transactions  euphemistically 
denominated  *'  amicable  arrangements  '*  was,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  discuss. 

The  bill  was  passed.  The  hopes  of  the  company  may  be  inferred 
from  these  clauses  extracted  from  a  long  and  cumbrous  sentence  of 
self-congratulation,  uttered  at  the  first  meeting  of  shareholders  : 
**  From  the  Continent  will  flow  in  return  to  the  eastern  counties 
ample  supplies  of  every  commodity,  foreign  or  domestic,  of  which  it  is 
the  great  storehouse ;  because  the  fisheries  of  our  eastern  shore 
freed  from  every  restraint  on  their  abundance,  will  become  ten  times 
more  productive  than  ever;  because  the  ports  of  the  eastern 
counties  will  once  more  be  rendered  the  favourite  points  of  ingress  ; 
because  this  railway  must  bring  with  it  whatever  can  give  vigour  to 
industry,  make  commerce  active,  or  render  a  people  happy.** 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  the  directors  looked 
forward  to  the  future  success  of  this  undertaking,  it  proved  even- 
tually one  of  the  most  unremunerative  of  our  great  lines.  When  at 
its  lowest  ebb,  Mr.  Hudson,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  and 
fame,  undertook,  unfortunately  for  himself,  to  raise  its  fallen  for- 
tunes, and  in  giving  certain  instructions  to  the  secretary  in  reference 
to  the  accounts,  said  he  *'  wished  to  make  things  pleasant,"  a  phrase 
now  classed  among  our  household  words. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Railway  Legislation — Mr.  Morrison's  Motion— The  Session  of  183(J— The  firrt  of 
the  two  Railway  Manias— The  Edinburgh  Review— Uow  Schemes  were  got 
up— The  Reaction— Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1837— Lord 
Seymour's  Act— Mr.  Ghidstone's  Act  of  1842— The  Clearing  House— Railway 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade— Accidents— The  Act  of  1844 — The 
Mania  of  1845  and  its  Results. 

The  first  attempt  at  legislation  for  the  railways  od  a  general  scale 
was  made  by  Mr.  Morrison  in  1836.  He  nioved,  **  That  in  all  rail- 
way bills  it  be  made  a  condition  that  the  dividends  be  limited  to  a 
certain  rate,  and  that  Parliament  reserve  to  itself  the  power  of  fixing 
periodically  the  tolls  on  passengers  and  goods. "  He  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  but  the  ministry  did  not  support  it,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  added  the  great  weight  of  his  name  to  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  railway  interest.  Mr.  Morrison  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  proposal  after  the  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

In  the  session  of  1836,  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  new  lines  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Parliament.  The  total  length  of  these  lines 
was  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  miles ;  in  the  following  year. 
Government  introduced  what  was  considered  by  the  railway  interest 
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between  two  considerable  places,  however  remote,  that  has  not  been 
occupied  by  a  company ;  frequently  two,  three,  or  four  rival  lines 
have  started  simultaneously."  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  dwell  in 
detail  upon  the  successive  incidents  of  the  increase  of  the  mania 
and  its  subsequent  collapse ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  for  the  history  of 
all  such  manias  is  almost  identical,  the  difference  being  only  that  it 
is  now  shares  in  one  commodity  or  enterprise,  and  at  another  time 
shares  in  some  other,  that  constitute  the  adored  El  Dorado  of  the 
hour,  and  lure  their  victims  on  to  their  inevitable  fate.  The  whole 
public  attention  was  engrossed  with  the  subject  of  railways;  this 
may  be  observed  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  at  this  stage  of 
English  history  that  the  English  language  received  certain  adjuncts 
from  the  railway  system.  Now  it  was  for  the  first  time  that  men 
began  to  talk,  when  they  wished  to  indicate  preparations  for  an 
enterprise,  of  **  getting  up  the  steam,  "  or  if  they  wished  to  indicate 
a  belief  that  any  person  or  project  was  advancing  too  rapidly,  they 
spoke  of  him  or  it  as  "  going  at  railway  speed. "  The  shares  of 
all  the  five  opposition  lines  to  Brighton  were  at  a  premium.  In  a 
single  London  parish  no  fewer  than  sixteen  schemes  were  afioat. 
Lord  Londonderry  said,  that  in  his  country  there  were  three 
schemes  suggested,  all  running  in  parallel  lines ;  of  the  three,  he 
said,  only  one  was  at  par,  the  second  bankrupt,  the  third  could  never 
pay.  One  man  proposed  to  propel  his  engine  by  sails,  and  started 
a  company  to  carry  out  the  plan  ;  another  proposed  to  drag  forward 
his  trains  by  firing  off  a  succession  of  rockets,  and  believed,  or  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  that  he  would  thus  attain  a  speed  of  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour. 

Still  the  mania  was  not  altogether  without  check,  opposition,  or 
waimiug.  The  highest  terms  were,  as  usual,  exacted  for  land. 
Although  the  great  majority  of  the  newspapers  were  infected  by  the 
prevailing  fever— and  to  them,  at  least,  it  brought  great  profit — 
there  were  certain  worthy  exceptions ;  and  the  reviewers  and  pam- 
phleteers of  the  so-called  economic  school  frequently  sounded  the 
note  of  alarm.  The  latter  endeavoured  to  establish  the  doctrine, 
that  too  great  and  sudden  an  embarkation  of  the  surplus  national 
capital  in  the  railways  would  divert  it  from  other  legitimate  chan- 
nels. The  great  demand  for  labour,  it  was  urged,  would  unduly 
increase  wages  and  prices.  Turnpike  landholders  and  coach  pro- 
prietors piteously  petitioned  against  the  newly  projected  lines. 

Nevertheless  the  fever  continued  to  rage.  The  grossest  dis- 
honesty, it  afterwards  appeared,  when  the  poor  dupes  made 
enraged    but    tardy    inquiry,  was    mixed  up    with    many  of    the 
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schemes.  When  a  subscription  became  necessary,  men  of  stniw 
filled  in  their  names  for  enormous  amounts.  In  one  company  a 
man,  receiving  a  salary  of  601,  a  year,  signed  for  85,000/.  One 
railway  purchased  signatures  for  ten  shillings  a  head.  In  another, 
which  had  obtained  its  Act,  only  2:)5L  had  been  actoally  sub- 
scribed, and  not  one  penny  of  this  sum  had  been  paid  by  any 
one  of  the  directors. 

At  last  the  reaction  came.  The  Bank,  as  usual,  gave  the  coup 
de  grace.  It  raised  the  price  of  discount  to  five,  and  the  bubble  at 
once  burst.  Consols  fell  4  per  cent.,  and  articles  of  trade  40.  The 
customs  receipts  sank  nearly  a  million  in  one  quarter.  All  this 
meant  ruin  to  thousands  of  those  who  had  believed  themaelTes 
to  be  rich,  and  absolute  destitution  to  those  who  had  already  been 
poor.  Nearly  half  the  mills  of  Lancashire  were  shut  up,  and  in 
Manchester  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  50,000  hands  were 
unemployed.  Numbers  of  the  working  people  of  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  must  have  died  but  for  the  compassion  of  the  benevolent. 

Even  on  those  railways  of  a  legitimate  and  sound  character, 
the  effect  was  more  than  proportionate.  It  became  necessary  to 
make  large  demands  upon  shareholders  who  with  the  greatest  diffi. 
culty  could  procure  money  for  their  current  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expenses,  and  to  contract  loans  at  a  time  when  lenders  were 
peculiarly  anxious  to  hold  secure  what  they  had.  The  London 
and  South-Westem  shares,  with  40/.  paid  up,  were  unsaleable 
at  1 3/.  The  cheques  of  the  Great  Western  were  refused,  and  shares 
with  considerable  sums  paid  upon  them  were  given  away,  with  a 
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the  first-class  passenger's  fare  was  only  three  and  a  half,  while  from 
the  third-class  passenger's  it  was  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  This 
tax  in  the  year  1835  amounted  to  39,570/.,  and  in  1840  it  had 
risen  to  7Q,176Z.  In  this  year  another  railway  bill,  familiar  to 
railway  shareholders  and  the  public  as  **  Lord  Seymour's  Act," 
was  passed.  It  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  successive  mea- 
sures to  confer  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  those  controlling  and 
regulating  powers  which  now  belong  to  that  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  bill  gave  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  right  of 
inspection  of  all  lines,  and  a  power  of  veto  in  all  bylaws  of  the 
companies.  As  has  just  been  shown  by  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  railway  tax  from  1835  to  1840,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  railways  were  completed  and  opened  in  the  latter  year.  In 
that  year,  it  was  said,  *•  every  important  district  might  be  reached 
by  the  new  mode  of  travel."  From  1826  until  1839,  a  hundred 
and  three  railway  Acts  had  been  passed  by  Parliament. 

A  bill  supplementary  to  Lord  Seymour's  Act  was  introduced  in 
1842  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  did  not  introduce  any  very  important  change.  He 
declined  to  license  engine  drivers,  as  had  been  suggested,  think- 
ing it  much  better  to  leave  the  general  responsibility  of  securing 
proper  servants  with  the  railway  directors.  The  bill  provided 
for  more  efficient  inspection  of  lines  before  they  were  opened. 
Punishments  for  misconduct  on  railways  were  enacted,  and 
greater  authority  in  case  of  accidents  was  given  to  the  board. 
This  bill  occasioned  great  discussion.  The  companies  opposed 
it  with  all  their  weight,  suggesting  compromise  or  modification  at 
least ;  but  the  Government  would  not  flinch  from  any  clause  which 
had  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  public.  Mr.  Plumptre  opposed 
the  bill  on  another  ground,  introducing  an  amendment,  that  the 
clause  should  be  added — "  That  no  railway  should  be  used  on  any 
part  of  the  Lord's  day."  This  was  rejected,  and  the  Government 
bill  carried  intact. 

In  1842  was  founded  the  railway  clearing-house,  established  on 
the  model  of  the  clearing-house  of  the  London  bankers.  Although 
the  amount  of  work  effected  by  this  most  ingenious  instance  of  what 
may  be  called  composite  account-keeping  was  not  one-third  as  great 
when  Sir  Francis  Head  published  his  **  Stokers  and  Pokers  "  as  it 
is  now,  yet  the  plan  then  adopted  is  still  in  use,  and  the  intricacies 
to  be  overcome  then  were  of  the  same  character,  though  not  of  the 
same  amount,  as  now.  I  therefore  make  no  apology  for  extracting 
a  few  detached  sentences  from  Sir  Francis'  description  of  the 
clearing-house  and  transferring  them  to  my  pages. 
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"  The  next  operation,"  says  Sir  Francis,  "is,  by  a  considermtioo 
of  all  these  balances,  to  determine  what  the  clearing-hoase,  as  the 
the  creditor-companies,  is  entitled  to  receiTe  representative  of  all 
from  the  debtor-companies.  The  final  result  of  all  these  operations 
is  exemplified  by  a  monthly  return  for^-arded  by  the  oflSce  to  each 
of  the  forty-seven  companies,  showing  separately  to  each,  for  each 
of  its  stations,  the  weights,  the  mileage  proportions,  the  terminal 
expenses,  and,  lastly,  the  balances,  whether  due  to  it  or  by  it,  on  the 
traffic  from  each  of  its  stations  to  all  other  clearing-house  stations 
to  which  goods  had  been  sent,  or  from  which  received.  ...  All 
tickets  collected  at  all  the  clearing-house  stations  from  through 
passengers  are  transmitted  daily  to  the  London  clearing-house* 
from  whence,  after  being  examined  and  compared  with  the  returns 
of  the  tickets  issued,  they  are  sent  back  to  the  respective  com- 
jianies.  .  .  .  Returns  are  also  sent  daily  from  all  the  clearing- 
house stations  on  all  the  lines  of  railway,  by  the  servants  of  the 
respective  companies,  of  all  foreign  carriages  arriving  and  departing 
from  each  of  the  said  stations.  From  these  returns  the  London 
clearing-house  is  enabled  to  trace  the  course  of  all  waggons  and 
passenger  carriages  travelling  on  what  are  termed  "  foreign  "  lines, 
and  to  debit  and  credit  every  company  with  the  sums  it  has 
respectively  incurred  for  mileage,  as  also  what  is  due  from 
and  to  the  respective  companies  for  demurrage  per  day  of  waggons 
or  of  passenger  carriages.  Sheets  covering  waggons  are  in  like 
manner  all  checked  at  the  junctions  by  the  men  placed  there  by 
the  London  clearing-house,  as  also  by  returns  forwarded  to  the 
office   from    the    various   stations   at    which    the    waggons     stop 
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The  year  1844  witnessed  a  still  more  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Trade  than  any  which  I  have 
in  this  Appendix  hitherto  chronicled.  In  May,  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
posed that  the  amount  of  deposit  on  projected  railways  should  be 
reduced  from  ten  to  five  per  cent. ;  and  in  spite  of  the  objection 
of  Mr.  Hume,  the  proposal  was  carried.  But  this  measure  was  of 
very  secondary  importance  to  a  bill  introduced  by  ministers  later 
in  the  year — to  elucidate  which  this  volume  has  been  written ;  a 
cursory  notice  of  it,  however,  is  here  necessary, — a  measure  which 
met  with  the  most  determined  resistance,  and  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  in  considerable  degree  to  modify  ere  they  could  effect  its 
enactment.  The  most  important  provisions  of  the  Act  as  it  finally 
stood  w^ere  the  following : — 

If  after  twenty-one  years  from  the  passing  of  any  Act  for  a 
railway,  the  profits  should  exceed  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  the 
scale  of  tolls  should  be  revised,  and  a  new  one  fixed,  such  revised 
scale  to  continue  for  twenty-one  years. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  have  the  right  of  purchasing  any 
future  railway  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  years,  upon  payment 
of  a  sum  equal  to  twenty-five  years'  purchase  of  the  divisible 
profits,  estimated  on  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years ;  but 
should  the  proprietors  think  their  prospects  more  favourable  than 
such  average,  the  amount  of  purchase  money  to  be  decided  by 
arbitration. 

Existing  railways  to  be  exempt  from  the  Act,  and  branch  lines 
not  longer  than  five  miles  not  to  be  considered  as  new  railways. 

No  purchase  of  a  line  to  be  made  without  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  three  months*  notice  to  be  given. 

A  **  Parliamentary  train"  to  run  at  least  once  every  lawful  day, 
at  a  speed  of  not  less  than  twelve  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages 
— to  stop  at  every  passenger  station  ;  the  carriages  to  be  seated  and 
protected  from  the  weather;  the  fare  not  to  exceed  a  penny  a  mile. 

Parliamentary  trains  to  be  exempt  from  the  passenger  poll-tax. 

The  electric  telegraph  to  be  established  on  all  lines  of  railway. 

Such  are  the  chief,  but  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  this  most  valuable  Act.  I  doubt  if  it  be  not,  next  to  Free 
Trade,  the  greatest  boon  ever  bestowed  on  this  country.  The  two 
names  worthily  associated  with  this  measure  are  those  of  Peel  and 
Gladstone,  who,  when  it  passed,  were  respectively  Premier  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Not  the  least  debt  of  gratitude 
owing  by  the  working  classes  of  England  to  Mr.  Gladstone  is  that 
combined  comfort  and  cheapness  of  travelling  which  the  companies 
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twenty  years  ago  made  no  attempt  to  confer,  and  which  accordingly 
legitimately  demanded  the  salutary  interference  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  my  short  summary  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  first  railway  mania  in  this  country ,Hhat  every  com- 
mercial mania  or  fever  of  speculation  is  so  much  akin  to  every  other  as 
to  present  an  almost  absolute  identity  of  aspect  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  do  more  here  than  allude  to  the  mania  of 
1845,  which  I  have  noticed  at  some  length  in  the  body  of  this  work  ; 
it  had  filled  the  minds  of  the  many  nine  years  before,  and  a 
precisely  similar  catastrophe  descended  in  1846  as  had  done  in  1837. 
It  was  in  the  three  summer  months  of  1845  that  the  mania  was  at 
its  height.  A  novelist  has  described  with  no  more  than  fair  artistic 
exaggeration  the  then  condition  of  men's  minds.  '*  The  whole 
country  from  coast  to  coast  was  to  be  traversed  and  dissected  bj 
iron  roads.  Wherever  there  was  a  hamlet  or  a  cattle  track,  a 
market  or  a  manufactory,  there  was  to  be  a  railroad ;  physical 
objects  and  private  rights  were  straws  under  the  chariot  wheels  of 
the  Fire  King.  Mountains  were  to  be  cut  through ;  valleys  were 
to  be  lifted  ;  the  skies  were  to  be  scaled ;  the  earth  was  to  be  tun- 
nelled ;  parks,  gardens,  and  ornamental  grounds  were  to  be  broken 
into;  the  shrieking  engine  was  to  carry  the  riot  of  the  town  into 
the  sylvan  retreats  of  pastoral  life ;  sweltering  trains  were  to 
penetrate  solitudes  hitherto  sacred  to  the  ruins  of  antiquity ; 
hissing  locomotives  were  to  rush  over  the  tops  of  houses.** 

One  distinguishing  feature  of  this  second  railway  mania  was  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  railway  press.     An  entirely  new— or. 
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APPENDIX   11. 


STATISTICAL   AND    FINANCIAL   SKETCH    OF 
OUR   RAILWAYS. 


I  HAVE  already  carried  the  strictly  chronological  plan  of  sketching 
the  establishment  of  the  institution  of  the  English  railway  as  far 
as  seems  to  me  necessary.  This  method  of  treating  the  subject 
may  have  sufficient  interest  to  engage  a  reader  so  long  as  he  is 
tracing  the  faint  beginnings  and  early  romantic  difficulties  of  a  new 
undertaking ;  but  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  of  the  narrative 
when  it  must  be  considered  that  railways  have  attained  their 
maturity,  and  when  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  to  associate  any 
trait  of  heroism  or  romance  with  the  story  of  their  further 
development.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  dedicate  my  concluding 
pages  to  the  presentation  of  a  brief  general  view  of  the  existing 
condition  and  development  of  the  principal  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  alphabetical  order,  taking  them  as  typical  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  inferior  lines,  whether  these  be  auxiliary  to,  or 
isolated  from,  the  great  trunks. 

Referring  to  the  last  published  authoritative  reports  at  the  time 
these  w  ords  are  written,  we  find  that  there  are  now  five  hundred 
and  thirty -two  separate  railway  establishments  on  the  earths 
surface,  of  which  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
exist  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  fact  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
splendid  and  triumphant  proof  of  the  superiority  of  our  civili- 
zation. But  we  must  not  here,  nor  in  any  similar  cases,  be  misled 
by  a  mere  general  description.  There  is  a  peculiar  and  delusive 
vagueness  in  the  term  **  railway  establishment,'*  which  simply 
means,  separate  company,  or  proprietary  body.  Some  of  our 
** railway  establishments'*  represent  merely  a  colliery  line  of  some 
two  or  three  miles.  The  very  first  company  mentioned,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  alphabetical  list  of  English  railways,  the  Aber- 
dare  Valley  line,  has  but  the  modest  capital  of  12,000/.,  and  its 
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length  is  but  a  mile  and  a  half.  Whereas,  on  the  centralizing 
Continent,  where  the  Governments  possess  and  regulate,  more 
or  less,  the  railways,  or  in  the  wide  stretches  of  India  or  the 
United  States,  such  modest  and  miniature  establishments  do  not 
exist.  But,  after  all,  if  the  standard  of  mileage,  which  is  the  onlj 
fair  and  decisive  one,  be  taken,  we  shall  be  found,  as  might  be 
expected,  far  in  advance  of  any  other  nation. 

Out  of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  "  railway  establishments  " 
in  the  world,  three  hundred  and  seventy -five,  as  already  noticed,  are 
British  and  Irish,  one  hundred  and  ten  are  Continental,  five  are  on 
the  continent  of  Africa,  of  which  three  are  in  our  Southern  Colonies, 
one  in  Egypt,  and  one  in  Algeria;  three  are  in  Australia,  nine 
in  British  North  America,  thirteen  in  India,  exactly  the  same 
number  in  South  America,  fifty-seven  in  the  United  States,  and 
seven  in  the  West  Indies,  of  which  three  are  in  our  possession,  and 
no  less  than  four  in  the  single  island  of  Cuba. 

Beside  the  English  railway  companies,  railway  shareholders  very 
fairly  rank  a  certain  number  of  other  companies,  numbering  in  all 
twenty -two,  as  "  auxiliary  associations."  Of  these,  the  chief  arc  the 
various  Telegraph  Companies,  the  British  and  Foreign  Railway 
Plant,  the  General  Rolling  Stock  and  the  Lancaster  Waggon 
Companies,  &c.  &c. 

We  shall  now  notice  briefly,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  names  of 
our  principal  railways,  and  a  few  particulars  of  general  interest  in 
reference  to  each. 

The  returns  given  as  "  capital  expended "  are  from  the  last 
report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  are  made  up  to  3l8t  Dec.  1863. 
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lines,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  most  signal  example  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  that  the  history  of  British  railways  records.  At  one 
time  persons  (if  of  responsible  position)  were  offered  Caledonian 
shares  gratis,  with  a  money  payment  of  thirty  shillings  added  to 
tempt  them.  Now,  the  Caledonian  shares  are  among  the  highest 
in  the  market,  at  a  premium  of  more  than  thirty  per  cent. 

The  Caledonian  commands  230  miles  of  country,  but  much  of 
this  territory  it  has  gained  by  amalgamations  and  working  arrange- 
ments. After  long  and  protracted  litigation  about  the  conflicting 
interests  involved  in  leases,  preference  shares,  &c.,  an  agreement 
was  finally  arrived  at  and  incorporated  in  an  '*  Arrangement  Act," 
passed  in  1851.  Shortly  after  this  the  Caledonian,  in  her  then 
crippled  state,  made  arrangements  to  receive  the  powerful  assist- 
ance of  the  London  and  North- Western ;  and  the  result  is  what 
I  have  recorded.  The  amount  of  capital  expended  dlst  December, 
1863,  was  9.987,084Z.     Receipts.  920.500^. 

The  Charing  Cross  Railway  Company  was  incorporated  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1859,  **  for  making  and  maintaining  a  line  from  the 
South-Eastem  at  London  Bridge  to  Charing  Cross."  Subsequent 
powers  were  applied  for,  and  granted,  to  effect  communication  by  a 
second  bridge  across  the  Thames  with  the  City,  at  Cannon  Street. 
This  is  a  thorough  representative  of  what  may  be  termed  the  costly 
intramural  metropolitan  lines,  costing  over  a  million  a  mile,  or  a 
larger  sum  than  would  be  represented  by  paving  the  line  with  an 
undisturbed  succession  of  golden  sovereigns.  The  bridge  of  this 
company  at  Hungerford  is  declared,  on  the  excellent  authority  of 
Mr.  Bridges  Adams,  to  be  without  exception  the  very  strongest 
railway  bridge  in  the  world.  This  company  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  South-Eastem  Company. 

The  Cornwall  line  is  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  and  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  South  Devon  from  Plymouth  to  Penzance  and  Falmouth, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1846.  Capital,  1,648,588^.  Receipts, 
80,987i. 

The  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  is  the  second  link  in  the  chain 
connecting  the  metropolis  of  Ireland  with  the  capital  of  the  north, 
and  is  a  continuation  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  line.  Length, 
sixty-three  miles.     Capital,  1,011,5372.     Receipts,  72,6022. 

The  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Company  was  incorporated  in  1836, 
and  the  length  of  the  line  is  thirty-two  miles.  This  line  ^  cele- 
brated for  its  viaduct  over  the  Boyne  at  Drogheda.  Capital  paid 
up,  1,168,1122.     Receipts,  90,7602. 

The  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  line  is  not  yet  completed, 
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although  its  Act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in  1846;  for  some 
time  past,  however,  the  works  have  been  in  active  progress,  and  it 
is  expected  will  be  completed  in  1865.  Capital,  1,300,63^/. 
Receipts,  142,2 13i. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  was  the  first  railway  established 
north  of  the  Tweed.  Its  first  capital  was  very  hamble,  being  onlv 
900,000^.  in  shares,  and  300,000/.  by  loan.  In  1848  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  Union  Canal,  which  connects  the  rivers 
Forth  and  Clyde,  with  branches  to  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere.  The 
company  was  reincorporated  and  consolidated  in  1852.  It  possesses 
169  miles  of  productive  mileage,  including  32  of  the  Union  Canal. 
The  receipts  of  this  company  are  now  included  in  the  North 
British.     Capital  expended,  6,650,000i. 

Fumess  is  50  miles  in  length,  is  used  principally  for  the  convey- 
ance of  minerals  from  Dalton  and  Kirley  mines,  commencing  at  Bar- 
row, and  forming  a  junction  with  the  Whitehaven  line  at  Foxfield. 
Incorporated  in  1844.     Capital,  1,271,453^     Receipts,  162,371/. 

Glasgow  and  South-Westem  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
miles  in  length.  The  main  line  from  Glasgow  to  Ayr  was  opened 
in  1843.  The  remainder  with  completion  of  the  Duaifries  line 
in  1850.     Capital,  4,840,114/.     Receipts,  455.906Z. 

The  Great  Eastern,  in  its  final  and  present  form,  was  incorporated 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1862.  It  comprises  what  were  formerly 
known  as  the  Eastern  Counties,  Norfolk,  Eastern  Union,  East 
Anglian,  East  Suffolk  lines,  and  various  subsidiary  undertakings. 
The  Eastern  Counties,  the  predecessor  if  not  the  progenitor  of  all 
the  others,  has  two  great  arteries,  one  running  to  Colchester,  the 
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amalgamations  and  extensions,  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
miles  in  length.  The  Act  of  incorporation  was  passed  in  1844  for 
a  line  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  passing  by  or  near  Portarlington, 
Tipperary,  and  other  towns  ou  the  route.  Capital  paid  up, 
6,661,79y^.     Receipts,  429.746/. 

The  Great  Western  was  remodelled  in  1863,  by  Acts  authorizing 
the  amalgamation  with  it  of  the  West  Midland  and  South  Wales. 
The  Great  Western  proper  had  previously  amalgamated  many 
minor  lines,  such  as  the  Berks  and  Hants,  Cheltenham  Union, 
Wilts,  Somerset  and  Weymouth,  Birmingham  and  Oxford,  &c. 
Mutually  bene6cial  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  with  the 
South  Devon,  the  Metropolitan,  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover, 
&c.  The  nwleage  of  the  Great  Western  is  1225  miles,  and  its 
capital  40,666. 11 U.  Estimated  receipts,  3,285,000Z.  The  year 
was  not  completed  till  the  Ist  February,  but  the  receipts  may  be 
estimated  at  3,410,0002. 

Inverness  and  Perth  Junction.  Incorporated  1861.  Length,  119 
miles.  Capital,  962,767Z.  This  line  has  not  been  opened  a  year; 
the  receipts  for  the  half-year  ending  Slst  December  are  55,144/. 

The  Irish  North-Westem  (formerly  Dundalk  and  Enniskillen). 
Incorporated  1845.  The  length  is  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
miles.     Capital  paid  up,  866.187/.     Beceipts,  90,513/. 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Leeds,  Manchester,  Bolton  and  Bury,  Liverpool  and 
Bury,  Huddersfield  and  Shefl&eld,  Wakefield,  Pontefract  and  Goole. 
West  Biding  Union,  and  East  Lancashire.  The  present  title  was 
conferred  by  an  Act  passed  in  1847.  The  productive  mileage  is 
395^  miles.  The  Manchester  and  Leeds,  the  parent  line,  was 
opened  as  far  as  Norman  ton  on  the  1st  of  October,  1844.  Capital, 
19,931,571/.     Receipts,  1,890,186/. 

The  Loudon  and  Blackwall  Company  obtained  their  Act  in  1836. 
Length,  5  J  miles.  This  line  is  one  of  the  most  expensively  con- 
structed in  England,  the  line  passing  through  a  densely  populated 
district.     Capital,  2,224,255/.     Receipts,  1 12,047/. 

The  London  and  Brighton  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  Croydon 
and  Brighton,  under  an  Act  of  1846.  Various  subsequent  Acts 
have  legalized  a  large  number  of  branch  lines.  The  Mid  Sussex, 
Lewes  and  Uckfield.  East  Grinstead,  &c.,  have  been  incorporated. 
Capiul,  11,708,793/.     Receipte,  1,024,086/. 

The  London,  Chatham  and  Dover,  was  formerly  called  the  East 
Kent.  On  its  main  line  there  are  81  miles  in  operation,  and 
on  its  metropolitan  extension  seven  miles.    The  Kent  Coast  line  is 
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leased  to  this  company.  Capital  expended,  8,835,0O0Z.  Receipts, 
346,84 7i.  This  company  have  just  completed  their  bridge  over 
the  Thames  at  Blackfriars. 

The  London  and  North-Westem  is  the  greatest  company 
in  the  kingdom,  and  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  Grand  Junction,  and  London  and  Birmingham.  The 
Grand  Junction  itself  had  been  an  amalgamation  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  and  four  other  lines.  This  company  is  further 
interested,  by  subscription  or  lease,  in  several  lines,  such  as  the 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton  and  Stour  Valley,  the  Preston  and 
Wyre,  Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  &c.  The  total  capital  is  38,360,364/. 
Receipts,  5,205,619Z.  The  receipts  of  this  company  nearly  equal 
%vhat  were  the  receipts  of  all  the  companies  in  the  kingdom  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  London  and  South-Westem  was  first  known  as  the  London 
and  Southampton.  In  an  earlier  page,  I  have  described  the  lii>t 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  There  are  branches  to  Chertsey. 
Guildford,  Famham,  Richmond,  Hampton  Court,  &c.  Lines  to 
Portsmouth  and  elsewhere  are  leased.  Capital,  13,*20 1,400/. 
Receipts,  1,Q89,407^ 

London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend.  Incorporated  in  1859.  Length, 
45  miles.  Capital,  794,244^  Receipts,  73,939/.  This  line  was 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Peto,  Brassey,  and  Betts,  and  they 
guarantee  the  shareholders  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  their  capital 
UU  1876. 

The  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Ljncolnshire  is  an  amalgamation 
of  the  Sheffield,  Ashton-under-Lyne   and  Manchester,  the  Great 
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length  is  641  miles.  The  following  companies  have  heen  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Midland  since  its  first  amalgamation : — The  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  and  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  (96^  miles),  Sheffield 
and  Rotherham  (9^),  Leicester  and  Swannington  (16),  Leeds  and 
Bradford  (43),  and  many  others.  The  capital  is  23,377,447^. 
Receipts,  2,316,425^. 

The  (Irish)  Midland  Great  Western  connects  Dublin  with  Gal  way, 
Sligo,  and  Athlone.  Its  total  length  is  259  miles.  The  capital 
is  3,418,954/.     Receipts,  24l,l44Z. 

Monmouthshire.  Incorporated  1845  for  a  line  from  Newport 
to  Pontypool.  Length,  44  miles.  Capital,  1,182,161/.  Receipts, 
131,929/. 

The  North  British  is  an  incorporation  of  the  original  North 
British  with]  the  Edinburgh,  Perth  and  Dundee,  and  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  along  with  their  respective  feeders.  Its  total  mileage 
is  615  miles,  of  which  193^  are  single  line.  The  main  line  is 
from  Berwick,  by  Edinburgh,  to  Perth,  with  very  many  branches 
running  inland.  The  North  British  line  is  also  further  inter- 
ested, in  one  form  or  other,  in  the  Carlisle  and  Silloth  Bay, 
Peebles,  Selkirk  and  Galashiels,  Border  Union,  Border  Counties, 
West  of  Fife,  &c.  The  capital  is  15,570,678/.  Estimated  receipts, 
1,063,000/. 

The  North-Eastem  comprises  the  York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick, 
Leeds  Northern,  and  Malton  and  Driffield,  which  were  amalgamated 
in  1844.  Since  that  date,  sundry  additional  amalgamations  have 
taken  place.  The  company  now  comprises  the  Hartlepool  Dock 
and  Railway,  the  Deamess  Valley,  North  Yorkshire  and  Cleveland, 
Bedale  and  Ley  bum,  Hull  and  Holdemess,  Newcastle  and  Carlisle, 
and  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railways.  A  very  large  number  of 
new^works,  such  as  the  Lanchester  Valley,  Market  Weighton  and 
Beverley,  &c.,  have,  since  the  first  amalgamation,  been  added. 
1095  miles  in  length.  ^  The  total  capital  is  30,017,800/.  Receipts, 
2,693,896/. 

The  North  London  Railway  is  one  of  the  lines  we  have  made 
frequent  reference  to  as  being  one  of  the  cheapest  carrying  in 
England,  although  one  of  the  most  expensive  in  construction. 
It  traverses  the  northern  and  eastern  suburbs  of  London,  and 
by  junctions  with  the  Great  Northern,  Great  Eastern,  and  the 
Blackwallj  at  Stepneyjpasses  into  the  heart  of  the  City  and  the 
SteamlPacket  Wharf  at  Blackwall.  Capital,  2,125,030/.  Receipts, 
160,288/. 

North  Staffordshire  obtained  their  Act  of  incorporation  in  1846  ; 
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the  length  of  miles  open  is  268,  but  that  mileage  inclades  a  cuml. 
Capital,  5.656.849^     Receipted  422,673/. 

The  Scottish  Central  obtained  their  Act  in  1845  to  construct  a 
line  from  Falkirk  to  Perth.  Other  works  followed,  and  their 
mileage  at  present  is  113  miles.  Capital,  2,813,241/.  Estimated 
receipts,  246,000/. 

The  Scottish  North-Eastem  is  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of 
several  companies,  viz.  the  Aberdeen,  the  Alrath,  and  Forfar,  and 
some  other  lines.  The  length  is  138  miles.  Capital,  3,214,294{. 
Estimated  receipts,  268,000/. 

South  Devon.  Incorporated  1844  for  a  broad  gauge  line  from 
Exeter  to  Plymouth.  Length,  75  miles.  Capitol,  2,764,360/. 
Receipts,  190,447/. 

The  South-Eastem  was  first  incorporated  as  the  South- Eastern 
and  Dover.  306  miles  are  now  completed,  llie  original  scheme 
commenced  at  Reigate  and  terminated  near  Dover.  Subsequently 
extensions  were  legalized  to  Dover,  Canterbury,  Maidstone,  Rams- 
gate,  Folkstone,  &c.  The  company  was  also  authorized  to  subscribe 
300,000/.  to  the  Charing  Cross  line.  An  amicable  arrangement 
has  also  been  made  with  the  Ijondon,  Chatham,  and  Dover.  The 
capital  is  13,846,703/.     Estimated  receipts,  1,202.000/. 

Taff  Vale.  Incorporated  in  1836  for  a  line  commencing  at 
Merthvr  Tydfil,  in  Glamorganshire,  to  the  docks  at  Cardiff.  Length. 
67  miles.     Capital,  1,534,198/.     Receipte,  280,282/. 

The  railway  receipts  for  1^04  fell  very  little  short  of  thibtt- 
FOUR  MILLIONS  Sterling.  In  the  previous  year  they  amounted  to 
31,156,397/.,  and  the  additional  receipto  as  reported  in  the  papers 
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First-class  passengers 

Second-class        „  ... 

Third-class  passengers     . 

Season  and  periodical  ticket  holders 

Excess  of   luggage,  parcels,  carriages,   horses 

and  dogs     

Mails 

By  passenger  trains 

Coal  and  other  minerals  . 
General  merchandise 

Live  stock 

Luggage  trains  . 


Per  Cent 
11 

13 

16 

1 


4 
2 

17 

34 

2 


47 


63 


100 


The  proportion  per  cent,  of  receipts  from  the  passenger  traffic 
and  the  goods  traffic  for  the  years  1861,  1862,  and  1863  are 
respectively  as  follow,  viz. : — 


Passenger  Traffic. 

1861  ...  46-65 
186'2  ...  47-76 
1863         ...         4661 


Goods  Traffic 

53-35  =  100 
5-2-24  =  100 
53-39     =     100 


The  returns  for  1864  are  not  so  complete  as  to  enable  us  to 
calculate  exactly  the  proportionate  receipts  of  the  two  kinds  of 
traffic,  but  there  appears  to  be  about  the  same  ratio  between  goods 
and  passengers  as  in  1862. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  winter  months  the  goods  traffic 
far  exceeds  the  passenger  traffic.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  the 
returns  for  the  week-days,  31st  December,  the  percentage  on  goods 
on  the  thirteen  great  railways  exceeded  that  of  passengers  by  ten 
per  cent.,  whilst  in  the  summer  months  the  passenger  traffic 
exceeds  the  goods  traffic  by  seven  per  cent. 

From  a  number  of  other  miscellaneous  statistics  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  I  select  the  following.  And  first  as  to  the 
number  of  railway  employes.  But  I  may  premise  that  the  last 
return  made  does  not  come  down  to  a  recent  date,  and  that 
therefore  the  railway  employes  of  all  classes  must  be  by  this  time 
very  considerably  augmented. 

c  c  ii 
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Secretaries  or  managers    . 

Q21 

Treasurers 

26 

Superintendents 

898 

Accountants  or  cashiers     . 

201 

Station  masters 

2,471 

Ticket  collectors 

404 

Guards  or  brakesmen 

8.716 

Switchmen       .         .         .         . 

8.263 

Engineers 

150 

Storekeepers    . 

198 

Draughtsmen  . 

156 

Foremen 

1.385 

Enginedrivers 

3.508 

Stokers  .         .         . 

3.644 

Artificers 

.     21.337 

Platelayers 

8,260 

Inspectors  or  timekeepers 

997 

Clerks     .... 

8,712 

Gatekeepers     . 

1.998 

Policemen  or  watchmen    . 

2.349 

Porters  or  messengers 

17,091 

Labourers 

26.285 

Miscellaneous  . 

2.885 

Total 109,660 

Being  at  the  rate  of  12*263  employes  of  all  classes  per  mile  on 
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a  part,  and  a  small  part,  which  is  manufactured  by  themselves. 
If  the  great  companies  have  their  great  factories  and  veritable 
towns  of  industry  at  Crewe  and  Wolverton,  there   are  also  the 
great  private   firms   of  the   Stephensons,   the   Hawthomes,  and 
many  others.     I   think  the  male   adult   inhabitants  of  the   two 
isles  who  derive  directly  their  living  from  the  railways  may  be 
set  down  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  ;  and  to  this  must  be  added 
thousands   indirectly    maintained    by    the    railways— cabmen  at 
stations,  shopkeepers  at  places  like  Crewe,  railway  hotel  keepers 
and  their  servants,  and  a  host  of  others.    Then,  again,  there  are  the 
workers  in  wood  and  iron  in  their  first  crude'states,  who  would  not 
have  been  so  employed  but  for  the  railways.     Add  all  together,  and 
increase  in  the  usual  proportion  for  members  of  families ;  and  I 
doubt  if  it  be  an  excessive  estimate  to  say  that  a  million  and  a 
half  of  British  mouths  are; filled*  and  British  backs  clad  by  the 
railways  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     Even  this  possibly  is 
an  under-estimate ;  for  it  must  be  recollected,  that  new  railways 
are  being  constantly  constructed  ;  and  there  seems  no  likely  limit 
at  present  to  the  continuance  of  these  new  constructions.    All  the 
artificers  of  every  kind  engaged  in  the  construction — the  floating 
and  migratory  navvies,  and  all  their  more  skilled  but  less  sinewy 
coUaborateurs — must  be  added.     Any  person  living  in  the  metro- 
polis during  the  last  few  years,  and  witnessing  the  wholesale  con- 
struction of  railways  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  can  form  an 
approximate  idea,  in  his  imagination  at  least,  how  large  an  increase 
to  my  estimate  must  be  made  under  this  head.     Still  further,  it 
may  be  urged  that  scores  of  thousands  of  the  building  trades  are 
employed  by  such  railways  as  those  recently  constructed  or  now 
being  constructed  in  the  metropolis.     For  the  wholesale  demolition 
of  tenements  which  they  effect  necessitates  an  equal  reconstruction 
of  houses  (the  amount  of  reconstruction  ought  to  be  at  least  equal) ; 
hence  numberless   masons,   carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  builders' 
labourers  find  employment  which  would  not  exist  but  for  the  rail- 
ways.    But  it  would  be  endless  to  follow  out  the  various  ramifica- 
tions into  which  any  one  would  be  led  who  should  endeavour  to 
assess  the  total  amount  of  employment  created  by  the  railways. 
It  is  enough  to  say,   in   a  word,   that  if  they   have  enormously 
enhanced  the  value  of  land  and  trebled  the  profits  of  the  traded, 
they  have  also  added  millions  to  the  annual  wages  fund  of  th6 
working  man,  while  they  have  at  the  same  time  cheapened  the  cost 
of  the  commodities  in  which  his  wages  are  expended. 
An  interesting  table  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  shows  the 
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average  length  of  journeys  undertaken  in  the  three  countries  hj 
passengers  of  each  class.  The  average  of  the  three  coontries  is  the 
following: — First-class  passengers  travel  on  an  average  nineteen, 
second-class  fourteen,  and  third-class  twelve,  miles  each  joomey ; 
the  general  average  of  the  three  (the  aggregate  numher  of  joumejs 
being  taken  into  consideration)  being  thirteen  miles  each  joumej. 

Some  years  since  the  receipts  of  the  three  classes  contributed  in 
a  proportion  nearly  equal ;  first-class  paying  about  30  per  cenL, 
second  35  per  cent.,  and  third  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

On  the  future  effects  and  further  development  of  the  railway 
system  much  more  might  be  said,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  as 
many  pages  on  the  future  of  the  iron  road  and  the  locomotive 
steam-engine  as  have  been  occupied  vrith  their  past  history.  I 
commenced  this  sketch  by  quotation  and  condensed  summary  of 
the  well  known  Quarterly  Beview  article  of  March,  1825.  1  con- 
clude by  citation  from  the  same  eminent  source.  And  I  quote,  not 
the  reviewer,  but  a  quotation  made  by  him,  and  with  which  be 
concludes  his  article.  My  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, how  fur  the  fanciful  and  exaggerated  anticipations  contained 
in  the  following  sentences  have  been  realized,  and  how  much  of 
them,  so  far  as  they  are  feasible  and  seriously  meant,  remains  jet 
to  be  effected.     The  reviewer  thus  concludes  his  lucubrations : — 

''We  have  purposely  abstained  from  that  part  of  the  question 
which  regards  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  diminished  weight  may  be  conveyed  with  increased  speed 
and  with  equal  safety,  as  far  as  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
engine  are  concerned ;  but  we  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  waive 
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of  maa  must  promise  greater  personal  security  to  the  iraveller 
than  a  power  derivable  from  animal  life,  whose  infirmities  and  pas- 
sions require  the  constant  exercise  of  other  passions  united  with 
muscular  exertion  to  remedy  and  control  them.  To  combat  the 
inconvenience  his  senses  are  anticipating,  I  must  ask  him  to  indulge 
his  imagination  with  an  excursion  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  for- 
ward in  the  regions  of  time ;  when  the  dark,  unsightly,  shapeless 
machine  that  now  o£fends  him,  even  in  idea,  shall  be  metamorphosed 
into  one  of  exquisite  symmetry  and  beauty,  glittering  with  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  the  pride  of  wealth  knows  so  well  how  to 
bestow,  and  as  superbly  emblazoned  with  heraldic  honours  as  any 
that  are  now  launched  from  the  floors  of  Long  Acre;  a  machine  that 
shall  regale  his  nostrils  with  exhalations,  not  from  pit  coal  and  train 
oil,  but  from  some  more  genial  produce  of  the  earth,  whose  essence 
may  be  extracted  at  an  insignificant  cost  by  the  same  principle  that 
creates  the  power  which  moves  him,  and  its  fragrapce  left  in  the 
breeze  for  the  sensitive  traveller  s  gratification ;  a  machine  which, 
in  place  of  the  dull  monotonous  ache-engendering  rumble  of  modem 
coaches,  may  delight  his  ear  with  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  the 
lever-wheel  of  the  engine  proving  the  mainspring  of  harmony; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  a  machine  that  may  minister  to  his 
palate  in  a  style  somewhat  superior  to  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  a 
mail-coach  dinner-party  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five.  But 
a  truce  to  fanciful  imaginings  :  I  am  aware  they  are  least  of  all 
calculated  to  serve  the  principle  I  advocate ;  they  may  stand,  how- 
ever, to  exemplify  the  poet  s  sentiment,  that  let  a  man  learn  what 
he  will,  still  must  he  die  wiih  half  his  lesson  unlearned;  and  this 
caviller  may  rest  assured  that  neither  his  olfactory,  his  auricular, 
his  ocular,  nor  any  other  nerves  he  possesses,  are  likely  to  suflfer 
from  the  change/  " 

The  "  nervous  man "  may  certainly  take  his  place  now  in  a 
railway  carriage  with  less  danger  to  fear  than  he  formerly  did  in  a 
four  horse  coach,  but  so  long  as  railway  directors  neglect  to  take 
necessary  precautious  against  accidents  because  the  percentage 
now  killed  or  maimed  on  railways  is  less  than  what  it  formerly  was 
by  coach,  so  long  will  the  public  have  reason  to  protest  against 
their  inefficient  arrangements. 
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APPENDIX     III. 


CLAUSES  OF  THE  GENERAL  RAILWAY  BILL  OF  1844 


RELATma   TO 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  RAILWAYS  BY  GOVERNMENT. 


1.  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  concession  of  powers  for  the 
establishment  of  new  lines  of  railway  should  be  subjected  to  such 
conditions  as  are  hereinafter  contained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public ;  be  it  enacted,  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majestj,  bj 
aud  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  bj 
the  authority  of  the  same,  that  if  at  any  time  after  the  end  of 
twenty-one  years  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  next  after 
the  passing  of  any  Act  of  the  present  or  of  any  future  session  of 
Parliament,  for  the  construction  of  any  new  line  of  passenger 
railway,  whether  such  new  line  be  a  trunk,  branch,  or  junction  line, 
and  whether  such  new  line  be  constructed  by  a  new  company 
incorporated  for  the  purpose,  or  by  any  existing  company,  the  clear 
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time  to  time  at  the  expiration  of  each  succeeding  period  of  twenty- 
one  years :  Proyided  adways,  that  no  such  revised  scale  shall  take 
effect,  unless  accompanied  by  a  guarantee,  to  subsist  as  long  as  any 
such  revised  scale  of  tolls,  fares,  and  charges  shall  be  in  force,  that 
the  said  divisible  profits,  in  case  of  any  deficiency  therein,  shall  be 
made  good  to  the  said  rate  of  ten  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds 
of  such  capital  stock :  Provided  also,  that  such  revised  scale  shall 
not  be  again  revised  or  such  guarantee  >vithdrawn,  otherwise  than 
with  the  consent  of  the  company,  for  the  further  period  of  twenty- 
one  years. 

2.  That  whatever  may  be  the  rate  of  divisible  profits  in  any 
such  railway,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Lords  Commissioners,  if 
they  shall  think  fit,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  said 
term  of  twenty-one  years,  to  purchase  any  such  railway,  with  all  its 
hereditaments,  stock,  and  appurtenances,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty,  upon  giving  to  the  said  company  three  calendar 
months'  notice  in  writing  of  their  intention,  and  upon  payment  of  a 
sum  equal  to  twenty-five  years'  purchase  of  the  said  annual  divisible 
profits,  estimated  on  the  average  of  the  three  then  next  preceding 
years  :  Provided  always,  that  if  the  average  rate  of  profit  for  the 
said  three  years  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  in  the  hundred, 
it  shall  be  taken  at  only  ten  pounds  in  the  hundred,  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  thereon  the  amount  of  such  purchase- money  : 
Provided  also,  that  if  the  average  rate  of  profits  for  the  said  three 
years  shall  be  less  than  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  in  the  hundred,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  company,  if  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that 
the  said  rate  of  twenty-five  years'  purchase  of  the  said  average 
profits  is  an  inadequate  rate  of  purchase  of  such  railway,  reference 
being  had  to  the  prospects  thereof,  to  require  that  the  rate  of  pur- 
chase, instead  of  being  calculated  upon  such  average  rate  of  profit, 
shall  be  taken  at  a  valuation,  to  be  determined,  in  case  of  difference, 
by  arbitration. 

3.  (A.)  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  sub- 
ject to  the  said  option  of  revision  or  purchase  any  railway  made  or 
authorized  to  be  made  by  any  Act  previous  to  the  present  session ; 
and  that  no  branch  or  extension  of  less  than  five  miles  in  length 
of  any  existing  line  of  railway  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  new  railway 
within  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  and  that  the  said  option  of  pur- 
chase shall  not  be  exercised  as  regards  any  branch  or  extension  of 
any  existing  railway,  without  including  in  the  purchase  the  existing 
railway  ;  also  in  case  the  company  of  proprietors  of  the  same  shall 
require  that  the  same  be  so  included. 
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4.  (6.)  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  policy  of  calling  into 
exercise  the  powers  of  revision  or  purchase  hereby  reserved,  or  either 
of  them,  should  in  no  manner  be  prejudged  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  should  remain  for  the  future  consideration  of  the 
Legislature,  upon  grounds  of  general  and  national  policy:  and 
whereas  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  Act,  that  under  the  said 
powers  of  revision  or  purchase,  if  called  into  use,  the  public  re- 
sources should  bo  employed  to  sustain  an  undue  competition  against 
any  independent  company  or  companies;  be  it  enacted.  That  no 
such  notice  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  whether  of  revision  or  pur- 
chase, shall  be  given,  until  provision  shall  have  been  made  by 
Parliament,  by  an  Act  or  Acts  to  be  passed  in  that  behalf  for 
authorizing  the  guarantee  or  the  levy  of  the  purchase- money  herein- 
before mentioned,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for  determining,  subject 
to  the  conditions  hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  manner  in  which  the 
said  options  or  either  of  them  shall  be  exercised :  Provided  always, 
that  before  any  application  is  made  to  Parliament  for  the  powers  to 
exercise  the  said  options  or  either  of  them,  three  months*  notice 
shall  be  given  by  the  said  Lords  Commissioners  to  the  company  or 
companies  to  be  affected  thereby,  of  the  intention  so  to  apply. 

5.  That  from  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  three 
years  preceding  the  period  at  which  the  option  of  ransom  or 
purchase  becomes  available,  full  and  true  accounts  shall  be  kept 
of  all  sums  of  money  received  and  paid  on  account  of  any  rail- 
way within  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  (distinguishing, 
if  the  said  railway  shall  be  a  branch  railway,  or  one  worked  in 
common  with  other  railwa3's,  the  receipts,  and  giving  an  estimate 
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of  the  said  account  to  the  Lords  of  the  said  Committee  on  or  before 
the  last  days  of  August  and  February  respectively,  or  such  other 
days  as  shall  in  each  case  be  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee, in  each  year ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lords  of  the 
said  Committee,  if  and  when  they  shall  think  fit,  to  appoint  any 
proper  person  or  persons  to  inspect  the  accounts  and  books  of  the 
said  company  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  so  authorized, 
at  all  reasonable  times  upon  producing  his  authority,  to  examine  the 
books,  accounts,  vouchers,  and  other  documents  of  the  company  at 
the  principal  office  or  place  of  business  of  the  company,  and  to  take 
copies  or  extracts  therefrom. 

6.  Companies  to  provide  one  cheap  train,  each  way,  daily.  And 
with  respect  to  all  railway  companies  subject  to  these  obligations, 
which  shall  be  open  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  November  next 
these  obligations  shall  come  into  force  on  the  said  1st  day  of 
November;  and  with  respect  to  all  other  railways  subject  to  this 
obligation,  it  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  opening  of  the 
railway,  or  the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  session  in  which  the 
Act  shall  be  passed,  by  reason  of  which  the  company  will  become 
subject  thereunto,  which  shall  first  happen. 

7.  That  if  any  railway  company  shall  refuse  or  wilfully  neglect 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  to  the  said  cheap  trains, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  or  shall  attempt  to  evade  the  operation  of 
such  order,  such  company  shall  forfeit  to  Her  Majesty  a  sum  not 
exceeding  '20/.  for  every  day  during  which  such  refusal,  neglect,  or 
evasion  shall  continue. 

8.  Board  of  Trade  to  have  a  discretionary  power  of  allowing 
alternative  arrangements. 

0.  That  no  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  receipts  of  any  railway 
company  from  the  conveyance  of  passengers  at  fares  not  exceeding 
\d.  for  each  mile,  by  any  such  cheap  train  as  aforesaid. 

10.  Certain  companies  to  convey  military  and  police  forces  at 
certain  charges,  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  55. 

11.  Railway  companies  to  afford  additional  facilities  for  the  trans 
mission  of  the  mails,  1  &  2  Vict.,  c.  98. 

12.  And  whereas  electrical  telegraphs  have  been  established  on 
certain  railways,  and  may  be  more  extensively  established  hereafter, 
and  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  their  due  regulation ;  be  it  enacted, 
That  every  railway  company,  on  being  required  so  to  do  by  the 
Lords  of  the  said  Committee,  shall  be  bound  to  allow  any  person  or 
persons  authorized  by  the  Lords  of  the  said  Committee,  with 
servants  and  workmen,  at  all  reasonable  times  to  enter  into  or  upon 
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their  lands,  and  to  establish  aud  lay  down  upon  such  lands  adjoining 
the  line  of  such  railway,  a  line  of  electrical  telegraph  for  Her 
Majesty's  service,  and  to  give  to  him  and  them  every  reasonable 
facility  for  laying  down  the  same,  and  for  using  the  same,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  sending  messages  on  Her  Majesty's  service, 
subject  to  such  reasonable  remuneration  to  the  company  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  company  and  the  Lords  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee, or,  in  case  of  disagreement,  as  may  be  settled  by  arbitration : 
Provided  always,  that,  subject  to  a  prior  right  of  use  thereof  for  the 
purposes  of  Her  Majesty,  such  telegraph  may  be  used  by  the  com- 
pany, for  the  purposes  of  the  railway,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  or,  in  the  event  of  difference,  may 
be  settled  by  arbitration. 

13.  That  where  a  line  of  electrical  telegraph  shall  have  been 
established  upon  any  railway  by  the  company  to  whom  such  railway 
belongs,  or  by  any  company,  partnership,  person  or  persons  other- 
wise than  exclusively  for  Her  Majesty's  service,  or  exclusively  for 
the  purposes  of  the  railway,  the  use  of  such  electrical  telegraph  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  and  sending  messages,  shall,  subject  to  the 
prior  right  of  the  use  thereof  for  the  service  of  Her  Majesty  and 
for  the  purposes  of  the  company,  and  subject  also  to  such  equal 
charges,  and  to  such  reasonable  regulations,  as  may  be  from  time  to 
time  made  by  the  said  railway  company,  be  open  for  the  sending 
and  receiving  of  messages  by  all  persons  alike,  without  favour  or 
preference. 

14.  And  whereas,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Her  Majesty,  intituled,  '*  An  Act  to  regulate  Railways,"  power  is  given 
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trust  or  profit  under  any  railway  company,  shall  be  repealed :  Pro- 
vided always,  that  no  such  person  shall  exercise  any  powers  of  in- 
terference in^  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

J  5.  Repealing  provision  of  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  97. 

16.  Board  of  Trade  may  direct  prosecutions  to  prevent  railway  com- 
panies from  contravening  or  exceeding  the  provisions  of  their  Acts. 

17.  Notice  to  be  given  to  the  company.  Prosecutions  to  be 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  within  one  year 
after  the  offence. 

1 8.  And  whereas  many  railway  companies  have  borrowed  money 
in  a  manner  unauthorized  by  their  Acts  of  incorporation  or  other 
Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  said  companies,  upon  the  security 
of  loan  notes  or  other  instruments  purporting  to  give  a  security  for 
the  repayment  of  the  principal  sums  borrowed  at  certain  dates,  and 
for  the  payment  of  interest  thereon  in  the  mean  time ;  and  whereas 
such  loan  notes  or  other  securities  issued  otherwise  than  under  the 
provision  of  some  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  have  no  legal  validity, 
and  it  is  expedient  that  the  issue  of  such  illegal  securities  should  be 
stopped ;  but  such  loan  notes  or  other  securities  having  been  issued 
and  received  in  good  faith  as  between  the  borrower  and  lender,  and 
for  the  most  part  for  the  lawful  purposes  of  the  undertaking  and  in 
ignorance  of  their  legal  invalidity,  it  is  expedient  to  confirm  such  as 
have  been  already  issued :  be  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  any  railway  company  issuing  any  loan  note  or 
other  negotiable  or  assignable  instrument,  purporting  to  bind  the 
company  as  a  legal  security  for  money  advanced  to  the  said  railway 
company  otherwise  than  under  the  provisions  of  some  Act  or  Acts  of 
Parliament  authorizing  the  said  railway  company  to  raise  such  money 
and  to  issue  such  security,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  to 
Her  Majesty  a  sum  equal  to  the  sum  for  which  such  loan  note  or 
other  instrument  purports  to  be  such  security:  Provided  always, 
that  any  company  may  renew  any  such  loan  note  or  other  instru- 
ment issued  by  them  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  for  any  period 
or  periods  not  exceeding  five  years  from  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

19.  That  where  any  railway  company,  before  the  r2th  day  of 
July,  1844,  shall  have  issued  or  contracted  to  issue  any  such  loan 
notes,  or  other  unauthorized  instruments,  the  company  may  and 
shall  pay  off*  such  loan  notes  or  other  instruments,  as  the  same  may 
fall  due,  subject  as  hereinbefore  provided ;  and  until  the  same  shall 
be  so  paid  off,  the  said  loan  notes  or  other  instruments  shall  entitle 
the  holders  thereof  to  the  payment,  by  the  company,  of  the  principal 
sum  and  interest  thereby  agreed  to  be  paid. 
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20.  That  a  register  of  all  such  loan  notes  or  other  instnimeDts 
shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary,  and  such  register  shall  be  open, 
without  fee  or  reward,  at  all  reasonable  times,  to  the  inspection  of 
any  shareholder  or  auditor  of  the  undertaking,  and  of  every  persoa 
interested  in  any  such  loan  note  or  other  instrument  desirous  of 
inspecting  the  same. 

21.  Remedy  for  recovery  of  tithe  rent  charged  on  railway  land. 

22.  Communications  to  and  from  Board  of  Trade,  service  of 
notices,  &c. 

23.  Penalties. 

24.  That  where  the  word  "  Railway*'  is  used  in  this  Act,  it  shall 
be  construed  to  extend  to  all  railways  under  the  powers  of  any  Act 
of  Parliament;  and  when  the  words  '*  Passenger  Railway  "are  used 
in  this  Act,  they  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  all  railways  con- 
structed under  the  powers  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  upon  which  one 
third  or  more  of  the  gross  annual  revenue  is  derived  from  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  by  steam  or  other  mechanical  power ;  and 
whenever  the  word  "  Company  "  is  used  in  this  Act,  it  shall  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  include  the  proprietors  for  the  time  being  of 
any  such  railway  ;  and  that  where  a  different  sense  is  not  expressly 
declared,  or  does  not  appear  by  the  context,  every  word  importing 
a  singular  number  or  the  masculine  gender  shall  be  taken  to  include 
females  as  well  as  males,  and  several  persons  and  things  as  well  as 
one  person  or  thing. 

25.  That  this  Act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  any  Act  to  be 
passed  in  this  session  of  Parliament. 
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APPENDIX    IV. 


MB.  GLADSTONE'S  SPEECH,  JULY  8,  1844, 


SECOND  EEADmO  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY  BILL. 


Mr.  Gladstone. — Sir,  I  am  glad  the  time  is  at  length  arrived 
when  the  statements  of  the  promoters  and  opponents  of  this  Bill 
may  be  compared  in  equal  debate  on  the  floor  of  this  house.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  party,  on  which  the  Government  can  appeal  to  the 
sympathy  of  their  supporters ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  popular  in- 
terest, in  which  the  passions  of  persons  out  of  doors  would  be 
largely  interested  in  our  favour;  we  have  stood,  as  I  think,  on  the 
ground  of  reason  alone,  while  every  means  that  the  most  assiduous 
and  manifold  solicitation  could  bring  to  bear  against  us  has  been 
employed  in  organizing  an  opposition  to  this  Bill.  I  lament  that 
the  statements  by  which  this  Bill  has  been  opposed  have  been  in 
many  particulars  entirely  at  variance  with  its  real  nature.  Now.it 
is  most  material  to  look,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  Bill  originated.  This  Bill  is  at  once  the  Bill 
of  the  Government,  the  Bill  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Bill 
of  the  Committee.  I  ask,  in  the  first  place,  any  gentleman  con- 
nected with  railways,  in  what  spirit  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  hitherto  administered  its  duties.  I  ask 
whether,  under  the  administration  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  that  department  was  actuated  either  by  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility or  a  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  railways. 
Not  to  travel  on  this  point  to  cases  more  remote,  I  will  remind  the 
House  that  at  the  time  I  proposed  this  question  to  the  House,  so 
anxious  was  I  to  secure  to  Railway  Companies  every  description  of 
full  and  fair  representation,  that  in  the  list  of  the  committee  I 
proposed   there    were   the   names   of   four  gentlemen   who   were 
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actively  engaged  as  Railway  Directors  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  House  was  so  distinctly  expressed, 
on  the  nomination  of  that  committee,  against  what  they  conceired 
to  be  undue  partiality  towards  railways,  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
withdraw  two  valuable  names,  that  the  inquiry  might  not  at  the 
outset  be  liable  to  suspicion.  Such  were  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and  I  refer  to  them  merely 
to  bring  to  mind,  what  it  is  impossible  to  omit  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  that  the  gentlemen  out  of  whose  deliberate  examination  this 
Bill  has  arisen  were  gentlemen  whom  no  man  can  venture  to  assert 
were  other  than  favourable  to  railways  in  this  country.  Now,  I 
will  go  step  by  step.  Having  started  with  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  I  will  not  allude  to  the  names  composing  it  in  detail. 
No  person,  I  believe,  has  found  fault  with  the  committee  on  the 
score  of  the  parties  actually  selected.  In  short,  the  list  of  the 
committee  was  graced  by  the  names  of  almost  all  who  were  inter- 
ested or  known  to  be  conversant  with  railway  matters. 

My  next  position,  therefore,  is  that  the  committee  were,  except 
the  hon.  member  for  Reading,  substantially  unanimous  in  favour, 
not  of  the  precise  Bill  I  have  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  in 
compliance  with  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  but  of 
interference  at  least  as  extensive.  An  hon.  gentleman  opposite  has 
said  it  was  a  question  in  the  committee  whether  the  power  to  be 
taken  over  future  Railway  Companies  should  be  a  power  of  purchase 
only,  or  a  power  of  purchase  combined  with  a  power  of  revision. 
The  hon.  gentleman  himself  advocated  the  plan  of  purchase.  ^ly 
noble  friend,  who  voted  in  the  minority,  also  advocated  the  plan  of 
rliiH*'.  Hill]  I  MS  obifcriiTt  hi   rTi 
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but  to  all  railways.  The  present  Bill  has  reference  to  future 
railways  only,  and  I  think,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman's  objection 
was  not  that  we  went  too  far,  but  that  we  did  not  go  far  enough, 
and  that  the  proper  measure  would  have  been  to  assume  a  compul- 
sory pojwer  of  purchase  over  all  railways  whatever.  [Mr.  Gisborne 
again  dissented.]  I  find  it  so  here,  and  of  course  I  can  only  go 
by  the  printed  minutes  of  the  committee. 

I  now  come  to  the  charges  in  the  petitions,  and  I  really  cannot 
tell  how  those  who  framed  them  (I  do  not  say  the  railway  com- 
panies,  because   they  were  not  framed   by  the  companies)  could 
descend  to   the  assertion  that  the   evidence  taken  was  ex  part^. 
Why,  we  should  deprive  words  of  all  meaning,  if  we  sanctioned  such 
a  use  of  them.     I   know   not  what  is   meant  by  saying  it   is  ex 
parte    evidence,   unless   indeed   they   mean   that    it    is   evidence 
much  more  on  the  side    of   the   railway  companies  than   on   the 
other.     What  are    the   facts?      Twelve  witnesses  gave  evidence 
on   the   general    question ;  out  of  these  one.  Mr.  Laing,  was  an 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  another,  Mr.  Gait,  was  known  to 
have  strong  preconceived  opinions,  but  the  other  ten  were  railway 
directors,  and  were  they  chosen  with  reference  to  this  particular 
scheme  ?    Let  us  read.     There  was  Mr.  Glyn,  chairman  of  the 
London   and   Birmingham   Railway;  Mr.  Hudson,  connected  with 
some  half-dozen  railways ;  Mr.  Baxendale,  chairman  of  the  South- 
Eastem  Railway  Company ;  Mr.  Swift,  agent  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion   Railway    Company,   and   one   of  the  cleverest   men  in   the 
country ;  Mr.  Saunders,  worthy,  in  this  respect,  to  be  classed  with 
Mr.  Swift ;  Captain  Ijawes,  manager  of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds 
Railway  Company  ;  the  Member  for  Clitheroe,  of  whom  I  will  say 
nothing  in  his  presence ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  chairman  of  the  Croydon 
Railway  Company ;  Mr.  R.  Hill,  known  chiefly  for  his  connection 
with  another  subject,  but  also  a  director  of  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railway   Company  ;  and  Mr.  Harding,  secretary  of  the  Glasgow 
and  Greenock  Railway  Company.     This  is  the  evidence  which  is 
called  ex  parte  against  railways.     My  hon.  friend  proposed  that  the 
companies  should  be  allowed  to  call  evidence,  and  I  understand  he 
made  a  proposal  which  I  should  think  he  must  have  been  aware 
could  not  have   been  acceded  to— namely,   that  the   minutes   of 
evidence  should   be  submitted   to   parties  out  of  the  committee, 
contrary  to  the  express  rule  of  the  House.     But  my  hon.  friend 
was  in  the  committee  as  the  representative  of  the  railway  interest. 
At  all  events  he  was  there.     I  do  not  mean  deputed  ;  we  all  know 
what  he  b;  but  he  was  active,  able,  and  energetic  in  their  behalf. 
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The  hon.  member  for  Leicester  also  took  a  prominent  part ;  bat 
did  these  gentlemen,  or  any  one  else,  tender  a  single  witness  to  the 
committee  who  was  refused  ?  No  such  thing.  The  hon.  member 
for  Nottingham  suggested  several  additional  points  in  their  favour, 
which  were  acceded  to,  because  he  was  known  to  be  conversant  with 
the  subject.  These  hon.  gentlemen  have  not  said  that  it  was 
ex  parte  evidence,  and  I  am  sure  I  may  claim  their  assent  when 
I  say  this  accusation  is  not  only  an  unfounded,  bat  a  ridiculoos 
and  absurd  accusation. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  inquiry ;  but  now  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand what  we  are  discussing. 

The  QUESTION,  however,  of  the  whole  Bill,  is  the  pubchase  or 
option  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  If  we  agree  about  that. 
we  shall  not  quarrel  about  the  rest ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  differ 
about  that,  it  will  be  a  question  for  our  consideration  whether  we 
will  take  the  rest  or  postpone  the  whole  till  a  future  period.  Now. 
here  it  is  I  complain  of  the  gross  misstatements  which  have  been 
made  to  the  world  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  Bill.  The 
statement  which  has  been  published  is  this,  that  the  effect  of  the 
Rill  is  to  enable  the  executive  to  purchase  or  reduce  the  tolls  of 
future  railways  on  certain  terms,  if  they  think  fit  so  to  do.  All 
the  arguments  against  the  Bill  are  arguments  of  the  impolicy  of 
enabling  the  Government  so  to  interfere  with  railway  companies,  and 
taking  out  of  their  hands  powers  which  it  is  contended  they  have 
used  beneficially  and  wisely.  I  see  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite  in 
under  the  same  delusion  in  this  respect  as  other  parties.  I  see 
another  hon.  gentleman,  also  a  railway  director,  who  appears  to  be 
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itself  that  power.  Are  there  any  gentlemen  within  these  walls 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment to  purchase  any  or  to  receive  the  tolls  of  any  railway 
under  this  Bill,  without  resorting  to  Parliament  ?  Because,  if  there 
are,  I  feel  confident  they  are  wrong.  But  if  they  had  read  the  Bill, 
and  the  effect  of  it  is  to  convey  such  an  intention  or  such  a  mean- 
ing, I  will  join  with  them  in  amending  the  Bill,  so  that  no  such 
meaning  shall  be  apparent.  But  it  may  be  said  that,  although  the 
Bill  does  not  give  this  power  to  determine  the  question,  whether  it 
would  be  politic  for  the  State  to  sanction  the  purchase  or  revision, 
yet  when  the  time  arrived  that  that  point  should  be  submitted  to 
Parliament,  the  question,  although  the  mere  mechanical  and  formal 
parts  had  been  reserved,  would  be  looked  upon  as  settled.  If 
gentlemen  will  read  that  report,  they  will  find  that  the  ground  taken 
by  the  Committee  was  this,  that  even  if  it  were  considered  politic 
to  purchase  or  revise,  we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  do  so  with  respect 
to  existing  railways  ;  we  were  barred  from  that  question.  The 
point  may  be  proper  to  be  considered  when  it  is  actually  proposed 
that  the  State  should  take  these  powers,  but  now  it  is  beside  the 
question.  With  railways  the  Legislature  are  dealing  with  a  new 
system,  producing  new  results,  and  likely  to  produce  unforeseen 
effects.  Is  it  not  wise,  then,  to  make  provision  for  the  future?  Is 
it  wise  to  trust  ourselves  to  all  the  changes  which  the  next  ten  or 
fifteen  years  may  produce  with  regard  to  public  communication  by 
railway,  without  a  thought  for  providing  for  the  diflBculties  that  might 
arise?  Is  it  wise  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  in  which,  whatever 
might  be  the  exigency,  we  shall  be  debarred  from  any  interference, 
because  now,  before  these  new  companies  have  obtained  their 
powers,  it  has  been  neglected  to  obtain  proper  powers  to  enable  the 
question  to  be  entertained? 

With  respect  to  the  purchase  of  railways  at  the  present  moment, 
gentlemen  of  great  experience  and  intelligence  had  recommended 
that  it  should  be  so.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  were  prepared 
to  concur  in  that  view.  And  I  say,  that  I  would  at  the  present 
moment  vote  against  a  plan  for  the  purchase  of  railroads.  I  would 
do  so  because  in  the  present  state  of  the  system  there  are  not 
grounds  for  coming  to  that  conclusion.  But  it  is  a  very  different 
question  whether  I  shall  reserve  a  free  agency  for  either  th§  pur- 
chase or  revision  at  any  future  time  in  case  such  a  measure  should 
appear  advisable.  I  cannot  see  that  this  is  determining  the  point 
whether  such  purchase  at  a  future  time  would  be  politic.  What  I 
desire  to  show  is  this,  that  the  whole  foundation  of  the  complaint 
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against  the  Bill  as  to  the  option  of  purchase  was  swept  awajr,  for 
nothing  is  to  be  done  except  reserving  a  discretion  ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction I  mean  to  draw  is  not  a  mere  technical  one.  but  a  real  band 
fide  one — to  enable  the  State,  after  a  term  of  years,  to  purchase 
railroads,  if  the  judgment  of  the  Legislature  should  be  such  as  to 
render  such  a  measure  politic  and  expedient.  The  intention  of  the 
Bill  is  to  remove  the  preliminary  bar  which  exists  on  the  ground  of 
public  faith,  to  leave  the  question  entirely  free  and  open,  and  unfet- 
tered by  the  numerous  and  complicated  considerations  which  now 
beset  it.  An  hon.  member  referred  me  to  clause  7,  but  is  it  not 
obvious  that  that  merely  placed  the  Bill  in  the  form  that  would  be 
requisite  for  the  purpose  if  Parliament  should  determine  upon 
granting  the  power  ?  The  Government  cannot  purchase  railroads 
without  money :  andGoveniment  could  not  get  money  without  coming 
to  Parliament :  and  Government  could  not  come  to  Parliament  for 
such  a  purpose  without  strong  grounds  of  policy  on  which  to  justify 
their  demand.  I  have  shown  that  the  Bill  does  not  enable  the 
Executive  to  purchase  or  revise,  because  it  cannot  do  so  without 
the  money.  But  it  has  been  said  that  the  measure  fetters  and  ties 
up  the  judgment  of  Parliament.  Then,  I  say,  invent  any  declara- 
tion, however  authoritative,  that  shall  leave  the  judgment  of  Parlia- 
ment obviously  free,  and  I  will  join  in  it.  The  committee  say  : — 
^*  In  this  state  of  things  the  committee  would  deem  it  unwise  to 
enter  into  any  engagements  which  should  tend  to  restrain  the  free 
action  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Government  in  future  times,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  what  amount  of  inconvenience  might  thereby  be 
entailed ;  but  they  would  propose  that  such  powers  only  should  be 
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ties  presented  themselves.  They  ascertained  that  carriers  had  heen 
placed  by  the  railways  in  a  very  peculiar  situation,  and  they  entered 
into  the  nature  of  these  new  relations  between  the  traders  and  the 
railway  companies.  The  railway  companies  have  in  fact  come 
amongst  them,  like  tritous  among  minnows,  and  the  effect  of  this 
collision  has  been  to  produce  inconvenience  in  many  cases  to  indi- 
vidual traders.  The  carriers  showed  that  their  arrangements 
were  greatly  aflfected,  not  only  on  the  lines,  but  off  the  lines ;  and 
they  showed  that  their  ordinary  course  of  business  was  completely 
altered  and  controlled  by  the  railways.  I  do  not  mean  to  sa^  that 
these  cases  are  ripe  for  decision,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  com- 
mittee saw  and  felt  that  great  difficulty  existed  in  the  case  of  the 
railway  companies  and  those  great  traders  who  carried  on  business 
along  the  different  lines  of  railway,  and  that  this  difficulty  mainly 
arose  from  the  want  of  a  power  to  deal  with  such  difficulties.  And 
it  is  our  expectation  that  as  the  country  becomes  covered  with  a 
network  of  railways,  these  difficulties  will  increase,  and  that  we 
shall  be  reduced  to  this  alternative — namely,  to  take  one  of  two 
courses,  either  to  say  to  the  private  trader,  "  Your  case  we  admit  is 
a  hard  one,  but  neither  the  law  nor  the  Legislature  can  help  you  ;'* 
or  else  we  must  say  that  Government  is  bound  to  assume  to  itself  a 
general  power  of  interference  with  the  carrying  arrangements  of 
railways,  in  order  to  secure  justice  to  the  complaining  traders. 
This  has  been  suggested  to  us— to  take  into  our  hands  the  power 
of  control  over  railways,  which  in  the  case  of  carriers  would 
certainly  prove  a  relief ;  but  then  the  course  is  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, that  such  a  control  will  involve  an  interference  with  the 
powers  and  privileges  which  railway  companies  now  possess.  We 
saw  that  a  grievance — not  a  general  or  a  national  grievance,  but 
a  grievance  of  a  limited  nature — existed,  and  that  we  were  unable 
to  suggest  a  remedy ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  saw  that  if  griev- 
ances of  this  sort  became  numerous  and  weighty,  they  would 
furnish  material  considerations  why  Parliament  would  be  justified, 
and  would  be  required,  to  deal  with  the  question. 

The  next  point  is,  as  to  the  probability  of  economizing  the 
means  of  conveyance.  This  is  a  question  which  will  become  one 
of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  large  scale  on  which  the 
matter  rests.  The  payments  by  the  public  to  the  railway  com- 
panies are  now  not  less  than  five  or  six  millions  a  year ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  a  very  extravagant  estimate  for  me  to  assume 
that  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  payments  by  the  public  will  reach 
to  fifteen  millions  a  year.     If  these  statements  and  opinions  are 
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true,  which  I  do  not  mean  to  assume  to  be  trae,  because  we  hare 
not  all  the  evidence  before  us  yet — but  if  it  be  true  that  the 
experiment  is  likely  to  produce  a  large  reduction  of  fares,  then 
it  is  right  for  Parliament  to  have  the  power  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  how  this  can  be  carried  into  effect  so  as  to  afford 
immense  relief  to  the  public  with  the  smallest  possible  loss  on 
the  aggregate  receipts  of  the  railways.  It  is  this  consideration 
which  makes  it  important  that  we  should  not  vote  at  once  for  the 
purchase  of  railways,  but  have  the  power  and  means  of  purchasing 
them  at  some  future  period  without  breach  of  faith.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  expect  from  the  railway  companies  any  such  genera] 
economical  system.  Foreign  railways  are  managed  on  a  principle 
different  to  our  railways.  Belgium,  for  instance,  has  gained  much 
more  by  railways  than  England.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Belgian  railways  are  as  good  as  ours — they  are,  however,  very  much 
cheaper.  I  believe  the  charges  are  not  more  than  one-third  of  our 
charges.  We  must  look  at  this  subject  in  all  its  vastness  and  all 
its  bearings.  It  may  be  said  that  England  is  the  riehest  country  ; 
but  because  this  country  is  rich  it  is  no  sound  reason  why  the 
public  should  pay  the  railway  companies  more  than  necessary, 
or  that  cheap  travelling  Bhould  not  be  provided  for  the  public. 
But  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  great  experiment  of  the 
greatest  possible  cheapness  to  the  public  will  be  tried  under  the 
present  system.  Some  hon.  gentleman  may  reply,  **  You  have  it 
tried  on  the  London  and  Greenwich  Railway ;  it  may  be  tried  on 
the  railway  from  Glasgow  to  Greenock,  and  also  the  railway  of 
that  spirited  company  to  which   the   hon.   member  belongs — the 
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possess  a  great  portion   of  the  control  over  such   railways,  only 
to  be  exercised  at  a  befitting  opportunity. 

The  next  question  which  it  is  necessary  to  solve  is,  how  did  it 
happen,  that,  although  this  Bill  is  only  to  affect  the  new  railroads,  the 
only  opposition  it  meets  with  is  from  the  old  railroads,  that  cannot  be 
affected  by  it?  What  objection  can  they  have  to  it?  We  raise  the 
right  against  the  railway  companies  now  in  progress — they  say 
nothing,  but  the  old  railway  proprietors  are  the  complainants.  It 
cannot  be  because  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  control  them,  of 
which  we  are  too  much  afraid,  lest  it  should  be  said  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  treating  too  lightly  the  idea  of  an  engagement  so  seriously 
entered  into.  But  I  have  learned  that  the  reason  given  for  their 
objection  is,  that  they  conceive  that  they  will  at  last  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  Bill,  and  that  Government  will  finally  compel 
them  to  come  into  its  proposals.  This,  I  know,  forms  a  part  of 
the  paper  which  they  have  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Reasons 
for  their  opposition.  I  should  advise  the  writer — seeing  that  to 
force  them  to  accept  our  proposal,  if  ours  it  were,  must  be  im- 
possible— to  amend  that  paper,  for  reason  it  is  none.  And  let 
them,  in  so  amending  it,  substitute  the  word  "  Legislature  "  for 
'*  Government."  Now,  when  they  would  urge  in  opposition  to 
this  Bill  that  the  conditions  forced  upon  the  railway  companies 
would  be  ruinous  and  oppressive,  they  would  charge,  not  the 
Government,  but  you  and  the  Legislature,  with  the  attempt  to 
ruin  and  oppress  them.  Now,  what  danger  there  can  be  of  their 
being  injured  or  ruined  by  you,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  I 
really  must  say  the  railway  interest  is  too  diffident  of  its  strength. 
It  is  by  far  too  modest.  I  would  recommend  the  adoption  of 
more  confidence  in  the  strength  it  possesses  within  these  walls. 
Its  power  is  only  loo  great. 

I  believe  the  subject  resolves  itself  only  into  two  considerations  : 
the  first  is,  the  question  of  the  option  to  purchase  or  revise;  the 
second  is  a  question  of  time.  I  admit  that  if  you  were  now  pressed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  reservation  of  the  right  to  purchase  or  to  revise, 
the  objection  as  to  the  time  would  be  strong.  In  such  a  case  there 
must  of  necessity  be  estimates  made  out,  a  reference  to  long 
accounts,  and  very  probably  to  arbitration.  That,  however,  was 
not  the  case  now.  You  are  not  in  that  state,  and  therefore  the 
objection  as  to  the  time  so  far  falls  to  the  ground.  But  it  is  said 
the  Blue  Book,  containing  the  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Railway  Committee's  investigation,  has  been  on  your  table  only 
three  weeks.     Sir,  I  would  rest  with  confidence  in  this  instance 
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upon  the  report  of  the  committee.  I  do  not,  I  confess,  think  tlmt 
the  House  in  this  instance  stands  in  want  of  evidence.  I  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  we  did  not  see  it  in  the  light  of  a  desirable 
investment  Our  view  was,  that  the  reserving  of  jour  diacretioo 
and  option  was  an  object  of  public  policy.  Indeed,  $o  muck  am  I 
persuaded  of  it,  that  if  the  blue  book,  aU  the  evidence  on  the  mbject^ 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  were  lost,  I  should  itill  recommend 
it  to  adoption  as  wise  atid  politic.  The  question,  as  I  have  obeen-ed. 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  one  of  option,  or  of  revision.  Now,  I  would 
remind  the  House,  that  the  report  on  which  we  proceeded  was 
made  on  the  Idth  of  March  last,  and  that  since  the  8rd  of  April 
following  the  Bill  has  been  in  the  hands  of  hon.  members,  which  is 
above  three  months  since.  One  hours  attentive  reading  of  the 
measure  would  have  sufficed  my  hon.  friend  to  obtain  a  competent 
general  knowledge  of  its  provisions,  and  of  its  propriety  as  a 
political  measure  in  relation  to  railways.  During  that  long  period. 
not  a  voice  has  been  raised  against  the  Bill  throughout  the  country. 
Approbation  of  the  measure  has  proceeded  from  the  railway  pub- 
luihers,  and  every  jmnt  in  their  interest  has  expressed  its  admiration 
of  the  moderate,  wise,  and  cautious  tone  of  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Government  in  this  Bill  as  far  back  as  three  months  ago.  I  recollect 
it  was  assumed  by  an  hon.  friend  of  mine  engaged  on  the  com- 
mittee, that  our  third  report,  he  expected,  would  make  a  noise. 
That  expectation  was  only  so  far  realized  that  wo  only  heard  from 
the  railroad  organs  renewed  approbation  of  the  liberality  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  towards  the  railway  intereste.  And  yet 
some  hon.  gentleman  said  to  you,  '*  Does  it  not  raise   univental 
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understood,  that  though  there  had  been  minor  reports  made  before 
the  24th  of  May,  yet  the  report  on  which  the  Bill  is  founded  came 
out  on  the  24th  of  May.  But  the  Bill  relates  only  in  minor  points 
to  the  report  of  the  24  th  of  May  ;  the  main  question  of  the  Option 
and  discretionary  power  of  Government  is  wholly  dealt  with  in  the 
report  of  the  3rd  of  April.  Yet  this  misrepresentation  bears  the 
seal  of  the  company.  I  say  it  was  drawn  up  by  some  solicitor,  and 
that  the  seal  of  the  company  is  set  to  the  words  !  I  know  that  the 
members  of  the  direction  would  repudiate  such  a  misstatement.  I 
now  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  third  report: — **  It  appears,  therefore, 
to  your  committee,  that  the  present  moment,  while  Parliament  still 
retains  in  its  own  hands  an  entire  and  unimpaired  discretion,  with 
regard  both  to  the  incorporation  of  new  companies,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  old  ones,  affords  an  opportunity  more  favour- 
able than  any  that  can  be  expected  hereafter  to  recur  for  attaching 
beforehand  to  the  legislative  sanction,  which  is  sought  by  these 
parties  on  their  own  behalf,  the  conditions  which  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  public  good,  and'  which  may  realize  and  apply 
such  conclusions  as  an  experience  of  the  railway  system  up  to  the 
present  time  may  be  deemed  to  have  been  sufficiently  established." 
Now  do  not  say  that  you  have  been  taken  by  surprise  by  this  Bill, 
because  I  show  you  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  moved 
for  by  me  as  a  member  of  the  Government,  and  which  points  out 
the  present  moment  as  the  moment  at  which  Parliament  should 
legislate  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  consequences  of  delay  would 
be  disadvantageous  in  the  extreme. 

I  ask,  what  would  be  the  result  if  this  Bill  was  postponed  till  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  ?  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  there 
would  be,  perhaps,  sixty  or  eighty  applications  for  railway  Bills ; 
general  legislation  upon  other  great  measures  would  overthrow  the 
discussion  on  this  particular  subject,  and  in  July  next  year  you 
would  come  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  if  you  did,  you 
would  arrive  at  the  discussion  under  increased  disadvantages. 

But  what  is  the  opposition  to  this  Bill  ?  It  is  composed  of  dif- 
ferent elements,  and  that  is  a  curious  and  instructive  part  of  the 
case.  I  shall  state  my  view  of  it,  and  that  with  reference  to  facts. 
One  portion  of  the  opponents  of  this  Bill  are  those  directors  of 
railways  who  adopt  a  very  high  tone  against  the  interference  of  the 
Parliament.  My  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Beading  (Mr.  Bussell) 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway  Company,  and  he  is 
a  chieftain  amongst  the  class  of  persons.  He  stood  alone  in  the 
Select  Committee — he  adopted  that  high  tone,  and  was  averse  to 
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any  attempt  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  railway  legislation,  and  to 
applying  any  legislative  restrictions  as  to  future  railway  Bills.  Those 
gentlemen  who,  like  the  hon.  member  for  Reading,  have  their  par 

/  ticular  mode  of  consoling  the  public  on  railway  matters*  say,  '*  OA, 

I    trust  to  competition.^*    I  would  no  more  truit  the  railway  proprietort 

^  I  on  railway  matters  than  I  would  Oracchus  speaking  of  sedition ! 
I  know  of  nothing  more  chilling  than  the  hope  which  the  directors 
of  these  railways  hold  out  from  the  competition.  If  you  do  not 
shut  your  eyes  to  facts,  you  will  draw  important  conclosioiis  from 
what  has  been  passing  in  relation  to  this  competition,  to  which  jour 
attention  must  have  been  directed,  and  which  I  trust  I  may  mentioD 
as  a  short  episode.  There  has  been  going  on  during  the  spring  a 
very  notable  affair.  The  London  and  Birmingham  and  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway  Companies  have  been  at  deadly  feud  with  each 
other ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  There  was  a  most  flourishing  pro- 
spect for  the  public.  The  public  were  to  have  the  choice  of  a  new 
line.  The  public  have  already  a  new  line  between  Birmingham 
and  Liverpool,  and  between  London  and  Birmingham.  The 
London  and  Birmingham  Company  were  engaged  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Chester  and  Birkenhead  Railway,  and  they  proposed  to  make 
a  line  from  Birmingham  to  Shrewsbury,  and  the  distance  from 
Chester  not  being  great,  parties  saw  there  would  be  a  line  to 
Shrewsbury  from  that  place,  and  then  the  public  were  to  go  down 
to  Liverpool  by  this  route ;  and  this  was  a  delightful  prospect  for 
the  public :  but  the  Grand  Junction  Company  had  as  much  public 
spirit.  They  thought  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  two  Hues 
at  the  north  end  of  the  line,  but  they  thought  that  there  should 
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exempted  from  it.  But,  sir,  there  is  a  deeper  power  at  work  in 
this  opposition.  I  say  it  is  the  power  of  Parliamentary  agents  and 
railway  agents.  Yes,  1  know  not  why  I  should  not  speak  out 
plainly.  They  are  the  great  opponents  of  this  measure.  1  say 
with  them  has  originated  this  effective  opposition.  Why  did  they 
allow  the  Third  Pieport  to  remain  a  dead  letter  ?  Why  did  that 
report  remain  still-bom  ?  Because  it  makes  so  great  alterations  as 
to  the  expenses,  and  consequently  diminishes  the  prospects  of  the 
Parliamentary  agents.  They  are  the  parties  who  know  how  to  get 
up  an  opposition  in  this  House.  But  I  have  shown  you  by  dates  that 
the  Third  Report  was  published  on  the  3rd  of  April,  and  I  have 
shown  you  that  there  was  no  opposition  raised  to  it  worth  naming. 
But  when  I  come  to  the  Fifth  Beport,  which  is  called  by  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Company  the  longest  part  of  the  report, 
the  committee  having  at  considerable  length  stated  their  reasons  for 
thinking  that  something  founded  on  a  system  of  railway  legislation 
is  required — will  hon.  gentlemen  say  there  is  any  dispute  on  that 
subject  ?  Well,  then,  will  you  deny  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  that  tree  ?  It  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  committee  to  lay  the  axe  to  this  root.  Therefore, 
it  is  right  that  these  new  schemes  should  be  examined  by  an 
impartial  authority.  I  was  no  party  to  the  concluding  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee,  that  these  matters  should  be  referred  to 
the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  I  should  be 
glad  if  these  powers  were  vested  in  some  other  public  authority. 
But  this  House's  sittings  being  limited  to  six  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  railway  schemes  being  prepared  during  the  other  six 
months,  it  is  impossible  that  this  House  can  have  the  oflBcers  or  the 
machinery  requisite  to  get  parliamentary  matters  connected  wiih 
railway  Bills  prepared  for  the  judgment  of  this  committee  ;  but 
the  committee  recommend  a  preliminary  reference  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  these  cases,  involving  most  important  subjects  where 
public  questions  were  raised.  All  the  evidence  of  Captain  Lawes, 
of  Mr.  Glyn.  Mr.  Baxendale,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Swift,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  goes  in  favour  of  this  preliminary  reference  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Third  Report  contains  the  present  Bill, 
and  I  will  show  you  that  the  Third  Report  was  assailed  by  no 
disapprobation  for  two  months.  The  Fifth  Report  was  presented 
on  the  Ji6th  of  May,  and  was  delivered  on  the  8th  of  June ;  and 
on  the  1 1th  of  June — two  days  after  it  was  sent  out— a  circular 
was  sent  out,  signed  **  Hunt  and  Co.,'*  addressed  to  railway  agenU 
and  solicitors,  calling  upon  them  to  consider  what  measures  should 
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be  taken  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  oommittee.  I 
have  written  to  ask  their  authority  to  petition  against  the  Bill,  and 
whether  they  were  authorized  by  the  companies.  They  say  they 
were,  because  the  meeting  was  called  by  circular,  invitiDg  the 
parties  to  come  together  and  consider  the  provisioDS  of  the  Bill. 
Now  this  is  wonderful,  because  the  article  was  written  on  the 
11th  of  June,  and  the  Bill  was  not  presented  until  the  20th 
of  June,  and  was  not  printed  and  published  onlil  the  24th 
of  June.  I  have  shown  you  that  it  was  not  when  the  oommittee 
recommended  the  enactment  of  this  power  of  revision  or  purchase 
that  the  petition  arose.  It  was  not  then  that  any  shock  was  given 
to  the  proprietors  of  railways,  and  it  was  not  then  that  the  secre- 
taries and  others  became  alarmed,  and  the  lobbies  became  crowded 
with  parties  immediately  employed  by  the  railway  companies  to 
solicit  members  for  their  votes, — it  was  not  then  this  plan  came 
out.  No,  sir;  it  was  when  we  advised  that  the  Bills  should  be 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  when  the  committee  intimated 
au  opinion  that  that  reference  would  cheapen  the  proceedings  before 
Parliamentary  Committees.  This  is  the  powerful  element  of  the 
opposition,  and  of  all  that  has  taken  place  to  render  the  Bill 
unpopular.  I  have  pointed  out  the  secret  source  from  which  this 
movement  has  arisen.  The  hon.  member  for  Reading  and  other 
hon.  members  will  understand  that  I  do  not  speak  of  them.  They 
have  been  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  from  the  first.  I  speak  of  those 
from  whom  the  movement  derives  its  organization  ;  and  I  say.  that 
those  gentlemen  who  came  here,  on  a  misrepresentation  of  tlie 
nature  of  the  Bill,  to  oppose  it,  are  made  the  unconscious  instru- 
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of  Parliament  and  railway  companies  are  to  be  satisfactorily  carried 
out,  they  must  be  founded  upon  the  discretion  and  moderation  of 
both  parties.  I  shrank  from  a  contest  with  railway  companies. 
I  would  have  foregone  any  measure  founded  upon  popularity,  if  the 
justice  and  necessity  and  policy  of  it  had  been  capable  of  a  doubt. 
I  knew  the  power  of  railway  companies  in  the  House,  and  was 
satisfied,  with  justice  on  their  side,  they  would  be  perfectly  resist- 
less ;  but  being  persuaded  that  justice  is  not  with  them,  but  against 
them — being  persuaded  that  they  have  misjudged  the  interests  of 
those  on  whose  behalf  they  are  appointed  to  act — being  persuaded 
that  the  clamour  which  has  been  got  up  within  the  last  three  months 
against  the  plan  which,  three  months  ago,  was  published,  and  of 
which  everybody  approved,  is  misplaced — being  satisfied  that  it  is 
requisite  we  should  reserve  the  power  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
reserve,  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  contest.  I  contend  that  this 
measure,  so  far  from  being  a  measure  of  violence,  of  an  extreme  or 
doubtful  character,  is  a  measure  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  that 
the  option  of  revision  and  purchase  is  characterized  by  the  utmost 
temperance  and  moderation ;  and  feeling  that  we  have  right  and 
justice  on  our  side,  I  say  that,  although  the  railway  companies  are 
powerful,  I  do  not  think  they  have  mounted  so  high,  or  that  Parlia- 
ment has  yet  sunk  so  low,  as  that,  at  their  bidding,  you  shall  refuse 
your  sanction  to  this  Bill. 

The  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  88  : 
viz.: — In  favour  of  the  Bill  .         .         .         .186 

Against  the  Second  Reading       ...       98 


Printed  by  WoodfaU  and  Kinder,  Milford  Lane,  Strand,  W.C. 
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the  Fall  of  Wolaey  to  the  Death  of  Eliza- 
beth. Bj  Jamks  Amthont  Froude,  M.A 
late  Felloff  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Vols.  I.  to  IV.  the  Reign  of  Henry 
YIII.    Second  Edition,  54«. 

Vols.  V.  and  VI.  the  fieigns  of  Edward 
VL  and  Mary.    Second  Edition,  28<. 

Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  the  Reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Third  Edi- 
tion, 28f. 

The    History  of  England  from 

the  Accession  of  James  IL  By  Lord 
Macaulay.    Three  Editions,  as  follows. 

Library  Edition,  5  vols.  8to.  £L 

Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols,  post  %vo,  48«. 

People's  Edition,  4  rols.  crown  S^o.  16». 

Bevolutions  in  English  History. 
By  Bobert  Vauouan,  D.D.  8  rols.  8to.  45«. 
Vol.    I.  Revolutions  of  Race,  15«. 
You  IL  Revolutions  in  Beligion,  15«. 
V0L.IIL  Bevolutions  in  G«Yemment,15«. 


The  History  of  England  during 

the  Reign  of  George  the  Third.  By 
William  Massey,  M.P.    4  vols.  8vo.  48«. 

The    Constitutional    History    of 

England,  since  the  Accession  of  George  III. 
1760—1860.  By  Thomas  Ebskink  May, 
C.B.    2  vols.  8vo.  33f. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England, 

from  State  Papers  and  other  Documentary- 
Sources  :  comprising  a  Domestic  Histoxy  of 
England  from  the  Conquest  to  tho  Death  of 
Queen  Anne.  By  Ao^ces  Strickland. 
Bevised  Edition,  with  many  Portraits. 
8  vols,  post  8vo.  60f. 

Leotures  on  the  History  of  Eng- 
land. By  WiLUAM  Longman.  Vol.  I. 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of 
King  Edward  IL  with  6  Maps,  a  colound 
PUte,  and  53  Woodcuts.    8vo.  15f. 

A  Chroniole  of  England,  from  &a 

55  to  A.D.  1485;  written  and  illastrated  by 
J.  £.  DoTLB.  With  81  Designs  engraved 
on  Wood  and  printed  in  Colours  by 
£.  Evans.    4to.  42i. 


NEW  WORKS  ruBLisHED  by  LONGMAK  aku  Cu. 


History  of  Civilization.    By  IIenbt 
Thomas  Buckle.    2  vols.  £1  17». 

Vol.  I.    England  and   Fnuue,    Fourth 
Edition,  21a. 

Vol-  II.  SjMin    and    Scotland,    Second 
Edition,  16«. 

Democracy  in  America.  By  Alexis 

De  Tocqukville.  Translated  by  IIkmry 
Kkkvs,  with  an  Introductory  Notice  by  the 
Translator.    2  vols.  8yo.  2 If. 

The     Spanish     Conquest     in 

America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  History  of 
Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Akthku  Helps.  4  vols.  8vo.  £3. 
Vols.  I.  &  II.  28j.  Vols.  III.  &  I V.  16».  each. 

History  of  the  Beformation  in 

Europe  In  the  Tinn*  vf  Cah-io.  By  J.  H. 
Mkklf.  D'AtiuioNK,  D.D.  Vol^  L  lad 
IL  Bvo.  28i.  and  Voi^  IIL  lit. 

Library   History  of   Franoet    m 

&  vols.  Sfo.  By  Kir  UK  EvAMd  Cm>wu. 
Voi_  1.  H,.  Vou  11.  15*.  Tou  IIL  IBM. 
Vol.  IV.  nearly  ready, 

Iiecturee     on     the     History    of 

France  By  the  late  Sir  Jameh  STfLnif^K, 
LL.D.    2  To:».  evo.  2i*. 

The  History  of  G^reece.  ByCTiuRL- 

WALL,  DSh  Lord  Bbhijp  of  St.  DaTid'e. 
8  i^ols.  3to^  £Bi  or  in  S  toIs.  fcp.  Sflj. 


The  Tale  of  tho  Groat  Persian 


The    Fall   of  the    "p^w^^^w    Be* 

public  :  a  Short  lli>tory  of  the  Last  On 

tury  of  the  Common  wealth.     By  the  Bct 

I       Charles  MsuvAUE,  liD.    Itwaa.  Tt.Sd. 

I 

Critical  and   Historical    Eangr* 

contributed  to  the  Kdiidturgk  Hent^.    Bv 
I       the  Bight  Hod.  Ia>pI  M.\<  avijit. 

I  LiBicAUT  £i>iTiox«  3  vols.  8Vii.  3*Jf. 

I  T&ATBLLBB*8  EDITlOXp  in  1  ToL  SU. 

In  Pocket  Volumes,  3  rola.  fcp.  3U. 
I  P£Oi*LE*s  Editiox,  2  Tola.  crown  Stv. 

The    Biographical     History    cf 

Philosophy,  from  ita  Origin  in  GrvcM  b 
the   Present   Day.    By   Gkorok  VLemb 
Lewes.     Kevuteil    and    enlarged   £ditw 
I       8vo.  lOt. 

Hifitory  of  the  Inductive  Soiatififli^ 

%  Willi  A  31  W  111:1*1  ell,  Ii.l»,F.tLSLllM» 
of  THfj.  Coll  Cantab.  IMnf  Eltiks.  Ink 
crown  ^ro.  21** 

Egypt*B  Flaoe  in  nniversal  W^ 

tory ;  m  Ui«t«r|cal  Inrmo^tio^  % 
a  C.  J.  Bcxum,    &J>,     iViMhm  If 

C.  II.  CtTTTOELl^  M^      Wttk    KOr  mp- 

trsUoti*.  4  rylA.  Ifvo.  £5  %t^  To*,  t.  Ii 
uearly  re*dy. 


I 


Maunder's  Hifitorical 

c^mpmlng  a  Gori «r«]    In 1 1  fx£ ncto^ 

of  Universal  History*  anJ  a  fwri^  iiTptt^ 

r4t*  Ilbtgries.     Fcp,  fivo.  tOia. 


NEW  WORKS  POBUSHKD  bt  LOKGMAN  and  CO. 


L    History  of  Modem  Music ;  a  Coune 

■         of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Instltu- 

3         tioD.     By   John    Hululh,   Professor   of 

Tocal   Music   in  King's   College   and   in 

Queen's  College,  London.    Post  8vo.  6».  6d. 

f 


History  of  Medicine,  teom  the  Ear- 
liest Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Edward  Mertoit,  M.D.  F.G.S.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.  12#.  6d, 


Biography  and  Memoirs. 


Sir    John    Eliot,   a    Biography: 

1690—1632.  By  John  Forstkr.  With 
2  Portraits  on  Steel,  f)rom  the  Originals  at 
Port  Eliot    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  30*. 

IiOtters    and    Life    of    Francis 

Bacon,  Including  all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentar}', 
by  J.  Spkddixo,  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Vols. 
LndlL    8T0.24S. 

Idfeof  Bobert  Stephenson,  F.B.S. 

By  J.  C.  Jkaffreson,  Barrister-at-Law, 
and  William  Pole,  F.R.3.  Memb.  Inst. 
Civ.  Eng.  With  2  Portraits  and  many  II- 
lostrations.    2  vols.  8vo.         [^Just  readt/. 

Iiife  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio,  M.A.  Popular 
Edition,  carefully  revised;  with  copious 
Additions.    Crown  8vo.  5f. 

Brialmont  and  Gleig's  Ijife  of  the  Duke 

of  Wellington.  4  vols.  8vo.  with  Illustra- 
tions, £2  14$. 

Iiife  of  the  Duke  of  VCTellington,  partly 
firom  the  French  of  M.  Brlalmont,  partly 
from  Original  Documents.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  R.  Gleio,  M.A.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  16». 

Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua:   being  a 

Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  intitled  *  What  then 
does  Dr.  Newman  mean  ?  '  By  John 
Henry  Newsian,  D.D.    8to. 

Father    Mathew:   a  Biography. 

By  John  Francis  Maouibe,  M.P.  Second 
Edition,  with  Portrait    Post  8vo.  I2f.  6(L 

Borne ;  ita  Bulera  and  ita  Inatitutiona. 
By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition  in  pre- 
paration. 

lAfy  of  Amelia  Wilhelmina  Sieve- 
king,  from  the  German.  Edited,  with  the 
Author's  sanction,  by  Catherine  Wink- 
worth.    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  12». 


Felix  Mendelssohn's  Letters  from 

Itali/  and  Switzerland,  translated  by  Ladt 
Wallace,  Third  Edition,  with  Notice  of 
Mendelssohn's  Life  and  Works,  by  Henrt 
F.  Chorlet  ;  and  Letters  from  1833  to  1847,^ 
translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Editioa, 
with  Portrait    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  6#.  each. 

Diaries  of  a   Lady  of  Quality, 

from  1797  to  1844.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
A.  Hay  WARD,  Q.C.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d, 

BecoUeotions  of  the  late  William 

Wilberforce,  M.P.  for  the  County  of  York 
during  nearly  80  Tears.  By  J.  S.  Harpord, 
D.CL.  F.R.S.    Post  8vo.  7». 

Life     and     Correspondence     of 

Theodore  Parker.  By  John  Weiss.  With 
2  Portraits  and  19  Wood  Engravings. 
2  vols.  8vo.  30». 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley.    Fiflk 

Edition.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southet, 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  6</, 

Thomas  Moore's  Memoirs,  Jour- 
nal, and  Correspondence.  Edited  and 
abridged  from  the  First  Edition  by  Barl 
Russell.  .Square  crown  8vo.  with  8  Por- 
traits, 12f.  6c/. 

Memoir  of  the  Bey.  Sydney  Smith. 

By  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters^  edited  by  Mn, 
Austin.    2  vols.  8vo.  28t. 

Life  of  William  Warburton,  D.D. 

Bishop  of  Gloucester  from  1760  to  1779.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  8vo.  with 
Portrait,  18t. 

Fasti  Eboraoenses:  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  York.  By  the  lata  Rev. 
W.  H.  Dixon,  M.A.  Edited  and  enlarged 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Rains,  M.A.  In  2  Tola. 
Vol.  I.  comprising  the  Lives  to  the  Death 
of  Edward  in.    8to.  16s. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLURKD  BT  LOKGMAK  avd  CO. 


VioiBsitudes  of  Families.  Bj  Sir 
Bernard  Burkb,  Ulster  King  of  Anns. 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Series.  8  vols, 
crown  8yo.  12«.  6<2.  each. 

Biographical  Sketobea.  By  Nassau 
W.  Senior.    Post  8vo.  lOf.  6dL 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy. By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  SrEniEN, 
LL.D.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  lU 


Arago's  Biographies  of 

guished  ScientifiG  Men.  Bj  Fkan^w 
Araoo.  Truislaled  bjr  Admiral  VT.  R 
Smttr,  FJL&,th«  Rer.  B.  Powklu  lL.i. 
and  R.  Grabt,  U.A.    Svo.  18& 


Maimder's    Biogn^hioal 

8U17 :  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  Brief  Xecteti 
of  above  12,000  Eminent  Penoos  cf  AJ 
Ages  and  Nations.    Fcp.  Svo.  10a. 


Criticism^  Philosophy^  Polity^  ^r. 


Papinian:  a  I>ialogne  on  State  Affairs 
between  a  Constitutional  Lawyer  and  a 
Country  Gentleman  about  to  enter  Public 
Life.  By  George  Atkinson,  B.A.  Oxon. 
Serjeant-at-Law.  [Nearly  ready. 

On  Representatiye  Goyemment. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill.    Second  Edition, 
8vo.  9«. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions.  By  the 
same  Author.     2  vols.  8vo.  *24«. 

On  Liberty."  By  thn  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.     Po»t  fivo»  7f.  Cti 

Principles  of  Folitioal  Economy.  By  tho 
san^e^     Fiflh   Ediliou.     2  vols,  Sro.  30*. 

A  System  of  Iiogio»  Batlooinative  and 

IntlacLire.     By  the  same,     Firtli   Edition, 
avoliievo.  2fii, 

Utility auisia.    By  the  *4inc»    Sto.  it. 


I  MisceUaneous  Tt^tw^^nt  ttom  tht 

I  Common- place  Book  of  the  late  AivbbMbir 
j  Wuatelt.  Edited  by  Miss  WiuiTSLT. 
j        Post  8vo.  [Jmgt  rmady. 

,  Essays  on  the  AdministratioDs  of 

I  Great  Britain  from  1783  to  1830,  cootribstrd 
to  the  Edinburgh  Reriew  by  the  Right  Urn 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart'  Edited  by  tb 
Right  Hon.  Sir  £.  Head,  Bart.     Sra  witb 

I       Portrait,  16«. 

By  the  taau  Author. 

A    Dialogne    on   the    B«st     Torm  M 

Government,  4a.  6^1 

,   Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Formaskici  «t 

HistorieiJ  Surray  of  thm  MMr^ncm^M 

I        the  Aiicltnts,  l^r. 

I  Inquiry  into  the  Ct^Jtrftltr  of  Ite 
Early  Roman  Hi^ory^  H  vokr* 


NEW  WORKS  PUBUSHKD  bt  LONGMAN  ard  CO. 


The  ElementB  of  Logio.  Bj  Thomas 
Sheddbn,  M.A.  of  St  Peter*8  Ck>lL  CanUb. 
Crown  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

Analysis  of  Mr.  Mill's  System  of 

Logic  By  W.  Stebbuto,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Worcceter  College,  Oxford.    Post  8vo. 

[Jvtt  ready. 

Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

MacaulaTi  corrected  by  Himself.  8yo.  12^. 

Iiord   Maoanlay's    Speeches    on 

ParliamenUry  Reform  in  1831  and  1832. 
16mo.  Is. 

A    Dictionary    of    the    English 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Latuam,  M.A.  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Founded  on  that  of  Dr.  Jounson,  aa 
edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  nume- 
rous Emendations  and  Additions.  Pub- 
lishing in  36  Parts,  price  3s.  6</.  each,  to 
form  2  vols.  4to. 

The  English  liOnguage.  By  the  same 
Author.     Fifth  Edition.     8vo.  18s. 

Handbook  of  the  English  Iianguage. 
By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6dL 

Elements  of  Ck>xnparatiTe  Philology. 
By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  21s. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roost, 
M.D.    14th  Fxlilion,  crown  '8vo.  10s.  Grf. 

Iicctures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
liy  Max  Mulleek,  M.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  First  Series,  Fourth 
Edition.  870.  12«.  Second  Series  nearly 
ready. 

The  Debater ;  a  Scries  of  Complete 
Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion.  By  F.  Rowton.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6s. 

A  Course  of  English  Beading, 

adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity;  or. 
How  and  What  to  Read.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Pvcroft,  B.A.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Manual   of   English    Literature^ 

Historical  and  Critical :  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  T.  Arnold,  B.A. 
Prof,  of  Eng.  Lit  Cath.  Univ.  Ireland. 
Post  8yo.  10s.  6J. 


Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter, 
B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary 00  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kaijsch,  Ph.  D. 
Vol.  I.  Gfenesis,  8vo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15s. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s. 

A  Hebrew  Ghrammar,  with  Szeroises. 
By  the  same.  Part  1.  Outlines  with  Exer- 
cises, 8vo.  12s.  Qd,  Key,  5s.  Part  IL  Ex- 
e^iorud  Forms  and  Constructwns,  12s.  6<f. 

A  New  Latin-English  Dictionary. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  M.A.  of  Corpus 
Cnristi  College,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddix, 
M.A.  of  St  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  Imperial 
8vo.  42s. 


A  Diamond  Iiatin-English  Dictionary, 
or  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and 
Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  K.  Riddle,  M  JL    32mo.  4s. 


A  New  English-Greek  Lexicon, 

containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonoe, 
B.A.    Fourth  Edition.    4to.  21s. 


A  Lexicon,  English  and  Greek, 

abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools  from  his 
'  English-Greek  Lexicon '  by  the  Author, 
C.  D.  Yo2(OE,  B.A.    Square  12mo. 

\_Just  ready, 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Com- 
piled by  H.  G  LiDDELL,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Master 
of  Balliol.  Fiah  Edition,  crown  4to.  81s.  6<2. 


A  Lexicon,  Ghreek  and  lSnfliish» 
abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- 
English  Lexicon,  Tenth  Edition,  square 
12mo.  7s.  Gd: 


A  Practical    Dictionary  of  the 

French  and  English  Languages.  By  L. 
CoKTANSEAU.  7tn  Edition.  Post  8vo.  lOs.CdL 

Contanseau*8  Pocket  Dictionary, 
French  and  English  ;  being  a  close 
Abridgment  of  the  above,  by  the  same 
Author.     18mo.  5s.    2nd  Edition. 

New  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

German  Language;  German-English,  and 
English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Blacklbt,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Carl  MAimx 
Friedlamder.    Post  8vo.    [/n  the  press. 


NEW  WORKS  F0BLi8H«o  BY  LONGMAN  and  OD. 


Miscellaneotis  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics, 


Baoreations  of  a  Country  Parson: 

being  a  S*itctlf>n  of  tto  Cuntribotions  of 
A,  JC  If.  B*  tw  Fr9M€r*t  Mii^tuint.  Skcowu 
SvttiEi.    Crourn  8tOv  9<.  ^d. 

Tlie  Commoaplrwje  Ph.UoiopheP  in 
T»im  and  Country.  By  tkie  sadm  Aytbon 
Crown  8vck  %  fld. 

LelBiiro  Honni  ia  Town;  Bsmyi  CVonaola* 
toiy,  /Eathetioal,  Mora!,  S<K?ml,  and  Do- 
tafistlc.     By  the  «i.m^     Crowa  8td.  Ht.  6dL 


Frienda  in  Council;    a  Series  of 

lleiidin^^  and  Di^aurfi«»  thereon^    2  toU. 
fc|>.  Sro.  9*. 

Triendfl    in    Cbnncil,    SKCoyo    SEStsa, 
3  YoU.  post  B\^.  14i, 


wiittem  in    tli©   Intorv-alB  lof 
Banitfisa.     FcfL  8f^   £f.  Gd 

Gampflnloni    of  My  SoUtiuio.    B^r  th^ 

jiAme  Author.     Fcp.  Bvo,  Sj.  tJci 

Iiord  Maeaulay^E  *  MiaoellaneoiiB 

Writings:  eompriaing  hl»  Contributions  to 
Kxiout's  QKm-(er/y  .Wijnrtwe,  Articles 
fr^m  Ihc  Edinburgh  Uevicw  not  incliidpil  in 
hia  Criticat  and  Mistoricat  Eastt^if  Bi('gra* 
pilfer  from  the  Enc^k^Moiia  Briiannica, 
M\sce\lma&QU3     Poum^     And     InscriptloDJi. 


From  Matter  to  Spirit :  ths 

of  Teu  YcAfs'  Expefieftce  in  9|^ferlt 
r^tatioai.  By  a  £X  witb  #  Brd 
A,  a     Foii  8t4K  §«.  «idL 

The  History  of  the  Supenuv 

in  AH  Ages  ind  Nitiijas*  Uhd  i 
Oinrebe^  Chrtitiaa  wA  P»«*ii  J  d 
atratipg  a  UairersAl  Fif£b.  Bf  Wi 
Ho^'irr.     2  vob.  po«t  Sro.  l«#. 

Cb^ters  on  Mental  Fh^mo 

By  Sir  HfiirBT  Hoi.Lut P^  B*rL  M-D< 
Second  Kdittofi,     Pott  flvft.  $*.  4d 

Essays  seleotod  Crom    Cont 

tioui  to  th«  K^liiibvr^  /frriev.  By  J 
Rf^GBR"^     Second  Edition.     Sv«Ia.I 

The    Molipse   of  F»itli;   or^  m  TM 

E«1igiotu  Sceptic.  By  tbo  9mm*  . 
Tenth  Edition.     F^p.  tiva  5#, 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  FaIUl 

Author  J  a  Bijoindei  ta  Dr.  Sf 
J?*7ify.     Third  Edition,     Fep.  dvo,  Si 

9eleoUenB  troin  th«  Corr««9»ofl 
ol"  R*  E.  IJ»  Grey*oiu  By  tbc  *4lii3«  J 
Third  Edition.    Crown  6to,  7k«4. 

FuUariBn&j  or  iiie  Wi*doiu  mtid  ' 
Thomas  Fn^uci^irith  E«uy  cm  hJt  I, 
Gduiii9^    By  ib«  iam«  Author.    1 1 


H<fraAon    and    Faiths    rvfjiriutetl    tre 
EdiitlmTph  i^wv.    By  th«  mmm  J 


NEW  WORKS  FUBL1811ED  BT  LONGMAN  amp  CO. 


Hours  with  the  Mystios :  a  Contri- 
bution to  the  History  of  Religioos  Opinion. 
y       By  RoBBBT  AxjTRBD  Vauohan,  B.Au    Se- 
cond Edition.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12^. 

■   FByohological  Inquiries,  or  Essays 

B        intended  to  illustrate  the  Influence  of  the 
=«        Physical  Organisation  on  the  Mental  Facul- 
ties.  By  Sir  B.  C,  Brodie,  Bart.   Fcp.  8vo. 
6j.    Part  II.  Essays  intended  to  illustrate 
^        aome   Points  in  the  Physical  and  Moral 
'        History  of  Man.    Fcp.  8vo.  6#. 


The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  By  Chablbs  Bbat. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  d«. 

The  Educatian  of  the  Feelings  and 
Affections.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.    8vo.  St.  6d. 

Christianity  and  Common  Sense. 

By  Sir  Willoughby  Jones,  Bart.  M.A. 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.    8vo.  6a. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology^  Popular  Geography^  <Sfc. 


Outlines  of   Astronomy.    By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Herschbl,  Bart,  M.A.  Seventh 
Edition,  revised;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
8to.  18«. 

*,*  Two  Plates  are  new  in  this  Edition, 
one  showing  the  willow-leaved  structure  of 
the  SuM*8  photosphere,  the  other  exhibiting 
a  portion  of  the  Moon's  surface  from  a 
moidel  by  Mr.  Nasmtth. 

Arago's     Popular      Astronomy. 

Translated  by  Admiral  W.  11.  Smtth, 
F.R.S.  and  R.  Graht,  M.A.  With  25  Plates 
and  358  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2  5«. 

Arago'8  Meteorological  Essays,  with 
Introduction  by  Baron  Humboldt.  Trans- 
lated under  the  superintendence  of  Blajor- 
General  E.  Sabine,  R.A.    8to.  18«. 

The  Weather-Book;  a  Manual  of 
Practical  Meteorology.  By  Rear-Admiral 
RoBEBT  FiTz  Roy,  R.N.  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition,  with  16  Diagrams.    8vo.  15«. 

Saxby's  Weather  System,  or  Lunar 

Influence  on  Weather.  By  S.  M.  Saxbt, 
RN.  Principal  Instructor  of  Naval  En- 
gineers, ILM.  Steam  Reserve.  Second 
Edition.    Post  8vo.  A$. 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements 
of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H. 
SooTT,  M JL  T.C.D.    8vo.  lOi.  6d 

Celestial    Objects    for    Common 

TeleKopes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Wxbb, 
MJL  F.R.A.S.  With  Map  of  the  Moon, 
and  Woodcuts.    16mo.  7f. 


Physical  Geography  for  Schools 

and  General  Readers.  By  M.  F.  Maubt, 
LL.D.  Author  of  *  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea,'  &c.  \_Nearly  readjf, 

A  Dictionary,  Geographical,  Sta- 
tistical, and  Historical,  of  the  various  Coun- 
tries, Places,  and  principal  Natural  Objects 
in  the  World.  By  J.  R.  MH^olloch,  Esq. 
With  6  Maps.    2  vols.  8vo.  6d«. 

A  General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  :  forming  a  complete 
Gazetteer  of  the  Worid.  By  A.  Kbth 
JoHNSTOzr,  F.R.S.E.    8vo.  30«. 

A  Manual  of  Gteography,  Physical, 

Industrial,  and  Political.  By  W.  Huohbs, 
F.R.G.S.  Professor  of  Geography  in  King's 
College,  and  in  Queen's  College,  London. 
With  6  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo.  7«.  6dL 

Or  in  Two  Parts: — Pabt  I.  Europe, 
3«.  6d  Pabt  IL  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
Anstralaaia,  and  Polynesia,  Am, 

The  G^eography  of  British  HiBtory ;  a 
Geographical  Description  of  the  British 
Islands  at  Successive  Periods,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By 
the  same.   With  6  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo.  8#.  GdL 

The  British  Empire ;  a  Sketch  of 
the  Geography,  Growth,  Natural  and  Poli- 
tical Features  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ita 
Colonies  and  Dependenciea  By  Caboldis 
Bbay.    With  5  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  GdL 

Ck>lonicMttlon  and  Colonies :  aSeriet 

of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Univenity 
of  Oxford.  By  Hesm Air  Mbbtvalk,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Political  Econm&i ,   ^-^^  "V^*- 


NEW  WORKS  PUBUSHED  bt  LONGMAN  abd  CO. 


The  AfHoanB  at  Home :  a  popnUi' 

Deacription  of  Africa  and  the  Africans.  By 
the  ReT.  R.  M.  Macbraib,  M.A.  Second 
Edition ;  inclading  an  Account  of  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  With 
Map  and  70  Woodcnti.    Fcp.  8to.  5t. 


j  Matinder's  Treamiry  of  Gaogr^ 

;       phy,  Phytiea],  Hbtorieal,  Deacripcire,  aa4 
I       Political     CorapleCad    by     W.    Huobii^ 
I       F.RG.a    With  7   Maps    and   16  Platei 
Fcp.  8to.  lOf. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


The    ElementB    of    PhysioB    or 

Natural  Philosophy.  By  Nbil  Abbott, 
&LD.  F.R.S.  Physician  Extraonlinary  to 
the  Queen.  Sixth  Edition.  Part  I.  8vo. 
10«.Gdl 

Heat  Considered  as  a  Hode  of 

Motion  \  41  Cour?t;  of  Lectures  duliirer*il  at 
the  Royal  ln»iituiiun.  By  rroftssor  Jdii^ 
Tyhdall,  F.R,S,    Crowra  Ss^o,  with  Wood- 

Vol  canoe ,  tho  Cbawc  ter  of  their 
phenomena,  their  Share  in  the  Stmchife 
and  CompoiitioQ  of  the  Sarface  of  the  Gltibe, 
ate  By  G,  Poui^TT  ScEot-Jt^  M.P,  F.R.S. 
Secomi  Edition^  8po.  with  Illustrations,  I  in. 

A    Treatise    on    Electrieit^,    in 

Theory  and  Prncllci*.  By  A.  Db  va  RtVK» 
I*rot  in  the  Acndcmy  of  G^nuvn,  Trtni- 
Uted  by  0.  V.  Wjh.kku,  rR.S.  3  roli, 
fivo.  with  Wocklctit*,  £3  \%$. 


Phillips's  Elementary  Introduo- 

tion  to  Mineralogy,  with  extensive  Allen- 
tions  and  Additions,  by  II.  J.  Bbooki. 
F.RS.  and  W.  11.  Millbr,  F.G.S.  Puit 
8ro.  with  Woodcnta,  18s. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of 

ZooiXKiT.     TraiTsUt^J    fn  :  mi 

Dtitch  EdlLlorj  by  lh«  iUt.  ^\ .  i  uix^ 
M.D.  r.B.S,  £  vols,  f^vo,  with  i4  VUm  d 
Figures,  m*. 

The  Comparativ^e  Anatomy  aad 

I'hysjology  of  the  Vertrbp»U  AiunuU  P* 
KiciiAfiEk  O^-csf,  F.R,a  lXiZ.U  f  tsia 
§¥0.  witk  upwudi  of  J, 200  WoodroB^ 

limtkmfmm. 

Homes  without  Hands;  »i  A«<«m 

of  Ihe  HsbiiatJfHia  rr^nttTSCttJ  I17  racfcM 
Animal  claucd  ac««i41af  t»  tfettir  PrtM|p 
plos  of  ConstmctloD.  Uy  fi^'t,  /,  G,  Wiiatt» 
M.A.  F,L.5.  Iliustratiooj  un  Woud  ^a 
Pearsoti,  from  Dr«v[»gi  hy  F.  \\\  Kajt 
1  E»  A    Smith.     In  course  <fi  t^obUc 


JiEW  WORKS  ruBLisHKD  by  LONGMAN  and  CO. 


The  Sea  and  its  Iiiving  Wonders. 

By  Dr.  G.  Habtwio.    Second  (English) 
Edition.  8vo.  with  numy  Ulostrationa.  18<. 

The  Tropical  World.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  8  Chromoxylographs  and 
172  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2U 


Sketches  of  the  Natural  History 

of  Ceylon.  By  Sir  J.  Embrsox  Temic ent,  < 
K.C.S.  LL.D.  With  82  Wood  Engravings.  [ 
Post  8Y0. 12s.  6dL 

Ceylon.  By  the  same  Author.  5th  Edition ; 
with  Maps,  Sec  and  90  Wood  Engravings. 
2  vols.  8vo.  £2  10«.] 

Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  In- 
stinct; or,  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By 
G.  Garratt.    Third  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  7«. 

Home  Walks  and  Holiday  Bam- 

bles.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.A.  F.L.S. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  10  Illustrations,  6«. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  FJements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  5m, 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold, 
M.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  10s. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany,  on  the 

Plan  of  M  lunder's  Treasury.  By  J.  Likd- 
LEY,  M.D.  and  T.  Moorb,  F.L.S.  assisted 
by  other  Practical  BoUnisU.  With  16 
Plates,  and  many  WoodcuU  from  designs 
by  W.H.  Filch.    Fcp.8vo.    {_Im  the pre$9. 

The  Bose  Amateur's  Guide.   By 

Thosias  Rivers.  8th  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.4s. 

The  Britiah  Flora ;  comprising  the 

Phsenogamoos  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.  and 
O.  A.  Walker-Abbott,  LL.D.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  14«.  or  coloured,  218. 


Bryologia    Britannica;   containtng 

the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Irebnd, 
arranged  and  described.  By  W.  Wilson. 
8vo.  with  CI  Plates,  42«.  or  coloured,  X4  4«. 

The   Indoor   Gardener.    By  Miss 

Mauxg.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Frontis- 
piece, 5$, 

Loudon'sEncydopsedia  of  Plants ; 

comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  £3  13s.  6d 

Iioudon's  EnoyolopflsdiA  of  Trees  snd 
Shrubs;  containing  the  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  And 
popularly  described.  With  2,000  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  60s. 

History  of   the    British   Fresh- 

water  Algas.  By  A.  H.  Hassau^  MJ). 
With  100  Plates  of  Figures.  2  vols.  8va 
price  £1  los. 

^founder's  Scientific  and  lite- 
rary Treasury ;  a  Popular  Encyclopssdia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art;  comprising  the  History 
Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  Edited 
by  W.  T.  Bbamde,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

[/a  theprem. 

Essays  on  Scientiflo  and  other 

subjects,  contributed  to  the  Edhiburgh  and 
Quarterfy  Reviews,  By  Sir  H.  Holland, 
Bart,  M.D.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  14a. 

Essays  from  the  Edinburgh  and 

Quarlerfy  BeviewM  ;  with  Addresses  and 
other  Pieces.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hbbschbl, 
Bart.  M.A.    8vo.  18s. 


Chemistry,  Medicim,  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences  ; 
founded  on  Umt  of  the  late  Dr.  Ure.  By 
He2iby  Watts,  F.C.S.  assbted  by  eminent 
Contributors.  4  vols.  8vo.  in  course  of 
publication  in  Monthly  Parts.  Vol.  L 
31s.  6<i  and  Vol.  IL  2Gs.  ars  now  ready. 


Handbook  of  Chemical  AnalysiSy 

adapted  to  the  Unitary  System  of  NoUtion : 
Bssed  on  Dr.  H.  WiUs'  AnkUumg  xmr  cAm- 
Uckoi  Anafyae.  By  F.  T.  CovoffOTOV, 
MJL  F.C.&  Post  8vo-  It,  6dL— Tables  of 
Quautatiyb  Ahaltsis  to  accompany  ths 
same,  2s.  6<l. 
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A    Handbook    of  Volumetrioal 

Analviifi.      By    Robkut   H.  Fi:ott,   M.A. 

Elem&ntg  of  Chemistiy,  Theore- 
tical Jitid  PracUcaL  By  WiLt.lAK  A, 
MiLLRn.  M  D.  LLD.  F,R^  F  G-9.  Pro^ 
feMtirof  Cbftm Entry,  Kind's  College*  London* 

PtfYBica.  Third  Edition  enUrRed^  12*. 
Pakt  It.  JsonoAWic  Chrmistut,  S*coiid 
Edilion,  20*.  PAftir  IIL  OaoAJiio  Chb- 
MiaTRY*     Second  l^lition,  20*. 

A   Hanual    of    Chemistry,    Be* 

wrdptivc  and  ThconslicaL  By  William 
0&u;<a^  M.R  F,E,S»  Leetcrer  on  Coe- 
mittT^ai  SLfiArtbolomew'^Eotpiial  Part 
1  BvcSf. 

A  Manual  of  CTbeTOiHtTy,    DeacHptiTC 

Atid  TheoiTtJcalj  for  the  use  of  MedkaL 
Studenle.  By  Ih*  KJitn«  Author.  Pabt  t. 
crown  8vo.  with  Wf^odcut^  4m,  6dL  Part 
IL  (compleUon)  Junt  rmdy. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

tb«  DiAcR/^9  of  >Vomcos  ioeiuJtng  the 
Dinj^noaifl  of  Pragma ncy.  By  GaAtLT 
HswiTT,  M.D.  Phytieiaa  to  ttie  Britub 
Lying-lo  Hoipiul.     Bro.  I6r 

Leotures  on  the  Biseasea  of  In- 

ffljicy  ;i n d  Ch ildb ood .  h y  t?  ei  a  it  i J£s  W er r, 
M*D,  &<u  Foarth  EUlttioiif  revised  and 
etttarged.    8iro,  14#» 

Exposition    of    the     Signs    and 

Sytiiptomsof  Pregnftncr !  with  otb^r  Papers 
on  *iiUJvct4  connected  irliih  Midwtf^r]t^.     By 


Leetorea  on  the  Prini^lds  «i>d 

Vrn  r  I  ice  nf  P  hysie.  By  1  »f  *  >  w  *  -i  W  a  rwti  % 
MB.  PhyiieiAQ-Emrv^^rlitiAfy  ea  lis 
Quwa,     Foonli  Idiijoo.     2  Tola.  «««.  Ua, 

Leoturea  on  8iaT:gical  Pathotop. 

By  J.  PAfjfrt,  F.R  ^,  SurKct^it^KxtfaardoAJj 
to  Lh«  Qiietti.  Edited  by  W.  Tc«Mn,||.ll 
Aro*wlib  a?  Woodcuu,  21i. 

A    Treatise   on    the 

FeTftPfl  of  Gr*At  BriUiii,  Ur  CL  M OB 

M.l>.  Senior  Phytkian  to  tlu  ] 

Hoi{iit«l.    St^,  with  ««biiiiRd  PlotM^  I^ 

DemonstratiDns  of  MIoraKMipli 

Anaiomyi  a  Oiikk  to  ilie  £icaAifhaii«B  if 
(faQ  Anima]  Tlunuti  and  Flujila  in  B«ilft 
And  DLuaaB,  for  t)to  ui6  of  tho  Modkil  mi 
"Veterinary  ProfejuifrO*.  FooftdaJ  oa  « 
Conneof  L«ctmres  d<lr¥^r«id  hy  Dr.  flA«»f , 
Prof.  In  UniT.  Coll.  I^nrlon.  K4it«i  I9 
G.  T.  BuovrK,  tat«  V«t.  i'»C  b  ll)4i  lifil 
Agri«.  C^tL  Dreneerttf.  «*&  *iili  flhii- 
trationi,  [Amt^  rtm^ 

Anatomy,  Deaonptive  and  Sur* 

gical.      By   IIkjiiet  tinAT.     r.RS.     WiA 
410  Wood    Enin^vltfgv    frtm 
Third  hlditioa,  by  T.  Uoute^  1I.A.1 

Phyiiologieal  Anatomy  and  n^w 

niologyof  Mad.  Byth^  Ut«  l£  H.  T<l«^ 
M.D.  F.JL^,  and  W.  liowitA^*  F,B.a  4 
KJagV  CoU«g«,  Witb  atiiu«r«ai  IH^tn- 
tjoci*.     ViiU  IL  *io.  2A#. 
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The  Works  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie, 

Bart.  Edited  by  Charlks  Hawkins, 
P.H.aS.E.    2vol8.8vo.        lln  the  press. 

Medical  Kotes  and  Beflections. 

By  Sir  H.  Hollahd,  Bart.  M.D.  Third 
Edition.    8to.  ISf. 

Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary,  or 

Encyclopfledia  of  Medical  Science.  Ninth 
Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time 
by  Ai^x.  Hbhsy,  M.D.    1  vol.  8vo. 

[^In  the  press. 


A  Manual  of   Materia    Medioa 

and  Therapeutics,  abridged  from  Dr. 
Pereira's  ElemenU  by  F.  J.  Farrb,  M.D. 
Cantab,  assisted  by  R.  BEinxBT,  M.R.C.S. 
and  by  R.  Warrihgtow,  F.CS.  1  vol. 
8vo.  [/«  October. 

Dr.  Fereiva'fl  Elementc  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Third  Edition,  by 
A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  and  6.  O.  Rrss,  M.D. 
3  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcnts, 
£3  \hs. 


The  Fine  ArtSy  and  Elustrated  Editions. 


The  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord 

and  Saviour  Jesus  C-brist.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  from  the 
OLD  MASTERS.  Crown  4to.  price  63». 
cloth,  gilt  top;  or  price  £5  5s.  elegantly 
bound  in  morocco.  [/n  October. 

Iiyra  G^rmanica;   Hymns  for  the 

Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Christian 
Year.  Translated  by  Cathbrdtb  Wink- 
worth  ;  125  ninstrations  on  Wood  drawn 
by  J.  LsiGHTOir,  F.S.A.    Fcp.  4to.  21«. 

Cats'   and   Farlie's    Moral    Em- 

Uams ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations  :  comprising  121 
Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leightok, 
F.S.A.  with  an  appropriate  Text  by 
R.  PioOT.    Imperial  8vo.  81«.  6d, 

Bunyan's     Pilgrim's     Progress : 

with  126  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood 
by  C.  Bennett  ;  and  a  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
C.  KiicosLBT.    Fcp.  4to.  21«. 


The  History  of  Our  Lord,  as  exem- 
plified in  Works  of  Art:  with  that  of  His 
Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  other 
Persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
By  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlakb. 
Being  the  Fourth  and  concluding  Series  of 
*  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;'  with  31 
Etchings  and  281  Woodcnts.  2  vols,  square 
crown  8vo.  42». 

In  the  same  Series,  by  Mrs.  Jambsoh.  '\ 

Iiegendfl  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  ]  9  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcnts.    2  vols.  81«.  6d. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  Third 
Edition,  with  11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts. 
1  vol.  21». 

Ijegends  of  the  Madonna.  Tbird  Bditlon. 
with  27  Etchings  and  1G5  Woodcuts. 
1  vol  21«. 


-4?'fe,  Manufactures^  ^c. 


EncydopsBdia  of    Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwilt.  With  more  than  1,000 
Woodcnts.    8vo.  42s. 

Tuscan  Sculpture,   Arom  its  Revival 
to  its  Decline.    Illustrated  with  Etchings 
and  Woodcnts  from  Original  Drawings  and 
Photographs.    By  Chablbs  C.  Pbrkies. 
[In  the  press. 


The  Engineer's  Handbook;  ex- 
plaining the  Principles  which  should  gnide 
the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of 
Machinery.  ByC.S.LowKDEs.  Po8t8vo.Of. 

The    Elements    of    Mechanism, 

for  Students  of  Applied  Mechanics.  By 
T.  M.  GooDEYB,  M.A.  Professor  of  Nat. 
Philos.  in  King's  GolL  UscA.  '^'vaoL^iS^^ 
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Uro'B  PiotioKiary  of  ArtB,  Hanu^ 

fcittur^  and  Mines.  Ke-wrilteit  and  «i- 
iargf^  by  Rt>bi:Hr  ItvKTr  F,E.S-,  assisted 
by  tiumt^rous  gentlemen  emlneat  m  Science 
AJid  the  Arts.  Willi  2,000  WoodcuU.  S  yolt. 
8vo.  X4. 

Encyclopmdi&  of  Civil  Engiiieer- 

ing,  Hlfitario^j,  'rheoretk»U  ftiid  PracticoF* 
By  K  CRKsr,  C-E,  With  abeve  3,000 
Woodituts.    Bv(k  42i, 

Treatifle  on  MiHs  and  Miilwork. 
By  W.  FAiR&AiK3f,  C.C  r,R.S.  With  18 
PUUi  vMi3T2  Woodcuts.  3  toU.  8i<>,  92i. 
O^r  each  toI.  «ep«ratdy,  16i; 

Useful  tnfomiiitloii  fu^  Ihigme^fv,    By 

the  «ame  Author.  Fitisr  a  ml  StxoNt* 
SRRirj;,  with  many  Pktea  noa  WcHidcurs, 
*2  vbIb.  cfown  8vo.  21*.  or  each  vot  wp*- 
rately,  IOj.  (k/, 

"Hie  ApplJoiiti4>ii  of  Cwt  and  'WTrought 
Irqn  In  Qnildtng  "FvLtpdnn.  By  the  Kimn 
AtJtbor.  Tliird  Edilioti,  witlt  Plat«i  and 
VVoodculii  lUfeariy  rmdg. 

The  Fractioal  Mechaid^'s  Jour« 

Dfll ;  An  IHiiAtriitf>(]  Kccoril  of  McchanicAl 
an^j  Kn|!:iDO€'Hnfi'  Seienic,  and  Epitome  of 
rateot  Invent  ion?.     4  to.  price  Is,  mom  lily. 

The     Practical     Braughtaman's 

Book  of  ItidUALrjHl  DcAign.  By  W,  JoitH* 
so?<,  Aa-Qc,  IjuLC.E.  With  many  buadr^ 
I]  1  uiilmt  iona,    i  to,  2df .  €cl. 


Th©  Tlieory  of  War 

by  numerous  Exajnpt^  from  Ilia^u/y.  ^f 
Edition^  irith  10  Fbii».     Vmi  tro.  10«.  C^ 

CoUiarios  and  Colliers ;   A 

bouk  of  \ht  Law  jtnj  I<?afliij^  V-mmm 
thereto,    Dy  J,  Cv  Fow^itiv    UamaMi^^ 
Lflw^  Stipendiary  |l»giMtrtit4k     Fq**  ^Tibla 

The  Art  of  Ferf\;tmer3r  l  ih«  liMi«f7 

titid  1  btory  of  OJoun,  and  liic  MeLb^idi  ii 
Extracts g  tba  Aroma*  i/  l^laala.  By 
Dr,  PiKs$c  F.aa  Thu4  Bdi|loib««b 
^  Woodcut*.    Crown  8to.  IQau  6^ 

Chemioal,  Natiu^and^hTslc*]  Maffle* 
for  JuT^iltfi  during  lli«  tiolid^Ti,  By  tk« 
naina  Author     With  SO  Woodoil*.     F^ 

8vo.  3j.  6^. 

Th«  Ii&boraioTY  of  Chemical  Wotidam 
A  ScietitjJic  M4fUng«  for  Y'oun^  IS^fii^ 
By  the  iame.    Crown  i^^^h^Cd. 

Talpa  ;  ot,  th«  Cfarunkk*  ^  a  Clin^ 
Farm,  B>  C,  W.  Hm^tTSiv  E»q,  With  i% 
W(M>di,uu    froED    DefjgtM    fey  G,   Cmtti* 

H.K.H.     The    Piinco     Cooscsrt^ 

Farmi  i  An  Agricultural  Mttnolr.  By  le^u^^ 
CnAuueiu  lIoBTojt.  D«dkatcd  Iry  jm^ 
inwion  to  Her  M^j^^ty  th«  Quxni.  WttI 
40  Wood  KngTBting*.     4io,  52*  Wl 

HiJiidbOok  of  Farm  I^abour.  9l4«m,WitfB9, 
Wind,  UorM  Power,  Uatid  Fo w«t,  A^    ^ 
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History  of  Windsor  Great  Park 

and  Windsor  Forest.  By  Wizxiam  Mksi- 
EIJE8,  Resident  Depaty  Sarvej'or.  With  a 
Hap,  and  20  Photographs  by  the  Earl  of 
CAiTiiMSSS  and  Mr.  Bambridob.  Imperial 
folio.  {^Ju»t  ready. 


Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Bents 

and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  npon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Day.    8vo.  lOi.  Bd. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


An  Exposition  of  the  80  Articles, 

Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  £.  Harold 
BitowNB,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Sixth 
Edition,  8vo.  Us, 

The  Pentateuch  and  the  Elohistio 
Psa]m.«,  in  Reply  to  Bishop  Colenso.  By 
the  same  Author.    8vo.  2s. 

Examination  Questions  on  Bishop 
Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Articles.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Gorle,  M. A.    Fcp.  35. 6d. 


Five  Ifeotores  on  the  Character 

of  SL  Psnl ;  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1862.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howsoif,  D.D. 
Second  Edition.    8ro.  9s. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.    8vo. 

Galatians,  Third  Edition,  Ss.6d. 

Bpheaians,  Third  Edition.  Bs.ed, 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Second  Edition.  10«.  dd, 

Fhilippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon, 
Second  Edition,  10s.  Gd 

Thessalonians,  Second  Edition,  7s.  M. 

Historical  Ijeotures  on  the  Life  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ:  being  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1859.  By  the  same  Autlior. 
Third  Edition.    8ro.  lOs.  Gd. 

The  Destiny  of  the  Creature  ;  and  other 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    By  the  same.    Post  8vo.  5«. 

The  Broad  and  the  Narrow  Way;  Two 
Sermoos  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    By  the  same.    Crown  8vo.  2s. 


Bev.  T.  H.  Home's  Introduction 

to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Eleventh  Edition,  cor- 
rected, and  extended  under  careful  Editorial 
revision.  With  4  Maps  and  22  WoodcuU 
and  Facsimiles.    4  vols.  8vo.  £3  I3s,  Od, 

Bev.  T.  H.  Home's  Compendious  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  being 
an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same 
Author.  Re-edited  by  the  Rev.  Johv 
Ayre,  M.A.   With  Maps,  &c   Post  8vo.  9f. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge, on  the  plan  of  Maunder's  Treasuries. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Atre,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Avith  Maps  and  Illustrations,  [in  the  press, 

TheGreekTestament;withNotes, 

Grammatical  and  Exegetical.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Webster,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Wilkinson,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2  4s. 

Vol.  L  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  20s. 

Vol.  XL  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  24«. 

The  Four  Experiments  in  Church 

and  State;  and  the  Conflicts  of  Churches. 
By  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  M.P.  8vo.  12s. 

Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  illustrated;  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  By  J.  E.  Prbsgott, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  CoU.  CanUb. 
8vo.  9«. 

The   Pentateuch    and   Book  of 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  J.  W. 
Colenso,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  NaUl. 
Part  I.  the  Pentateuch  examined  as  an  HU- 
torical  Narrative,  8ro.  6s.  Part  IL  Ae 
Age  and  Authorship  of  the  PevUateuek  Cbn- 
sidered,  7s.  Sd  Part  IlL  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  8s.  Part  iV.  the  First  11 
(Copters  o/*  Genesis  examined  and  separated, 
with  Bemarks  on  the  Creation,  the  Fail,  and 
the  Deluge,  lOf.  6</.l 
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The    Iiifb    and    Epistles  of  8t. 

Paul.  By  W.  J.  Comybbare,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab,  and  J.  S. 
HowsoN,  D.D.  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool. 

Library  Edttton,  with  all  the  Original 
Illust^ntion^  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts,  Sic.    2  vols.  4to.  48$. 

Intermrdtatr  Enrnoir,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and   Woodcuts.    2  vola.    I 
square  crown  8vo.  3U.  6d. 

pROPLB*s   EDXTinir,   revised    and   con-    i 
densed,  with  46  Illuetrationa  and   Maps. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12«. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 

St.  Paul ;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  Jamks 
Smith,  F.R.S.    Crown  8?o.  Charts,' 8«.  Od. 

Hippolytos  and  his  Age ;   or,  the 

Beginnings  and  Prospects  of  Cbristianity. 
By  Baron  Bunhen,  D.I).    2  vols.  8vo.  30f. 

Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Uni- 
versal History,  applied  to  Language  and 
Religion:  Containing  an  Account  of  the 
Alphabetical  Conferences.  By  the  same 
Author.     2  vols.  8vo.  88j». 


Analeota 
Author. 


Ante-NicsDna. 
3  vols.  8vo.  42m. 


By  the   sanic 


Theologia  Gormanica,     TnniRlated 

by  Si  Si  ASM  A  WiNKwoarw:  with  a  Pr^fjieo 
by  Ihti  Her.  C.  KisrasLST ;  and  a  Letter  by 
Banin  Bussen.    Fqi.  8to.  5*. 


The  Gentile  and  the  Jew  In  tfai 

Courts  of  the  Temple  of  Christ :  an  Intn- 
duction  to  the  History  of  Chrtstlanitv. 
From  the  Germim  of  Prof.  DOLLCiaCB,  ij 
the  Rev.  N.  Darh bll,  M.A.  2  vols.  Srou  SU 

Fhysioo-Prophetical  Easays,  ob  ths 

Locality  of  the  Eternal  Inhentancsi*  its 
Nature  and  Character;  the  ReMrrectiea 
Body ;  and  the  Mutual  RecoicBitinn  of 
Glorified  Saints.  By  the  Rev.  W.  LnrBi, 
F.G.S.    Crown  8vo,  B$. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor^  Bntov 

Works:  With  Life  by  Bisiior  Hun. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Ber.  C.  P 

Eden,  10  vols.  8vo.  £5  5a. 

Passing  Thoughts  on   Rellgimn. 

By  the  Author  <»f '  Amy  Herbert.*  Sih  Rii- 
tion.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

Thoushts  for  the  Holy  Week*  fcr 
Young  Persons.  By  the  same  Anther. 
2d  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  24. 

Night  I^essons  from  ScripttiTe.  By  tkr 
same  Author.    2d  Edition.     32mo.  3s. 

Self-examination  before  Conflrmation. 
By  the  same  Author.    32mo.  Is.  C«L 

Readings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 
Confinnat^on  from  Writ«rii  'of  tli«  Eariy  aad 
Eaglish  Chore b,    Bytb»«ajn«.   P^p^%i 


Headings  for  ISv&ry  Day  in  l»«nS,  e^ 
ptte^i  frofn  the  Wntmi^i  o(  U4*hE»|i  'imSTr 
TATLOfi.     By  the  aain«.    F«^  Avow  ^ 
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Hynmologia  Christiana ;  or,  Psalms 

and  Hymns  selected  and  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  Christian  Seasons.  By  R  H. 
KxmtEDT,  D.D.  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 
Crown  870.  7$.  6<1 


Iiyra  Doxnostica ;  Christian  Songs  for 
Domestic  Edification.  Translated  from  the 
PaaUay  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  Spitta,  and 
from  other  sources,  by  Bichard  Massie. 
FiBST  and  Secoitd  Skbibs,  fbp.  4«.  6dL  each. 

Lyra  Sacra ;  Hymns,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  Odes,  and  Fragments  of  Sacred 
Poetry.  Edited  by  the  Rev  B.  W.  Savile, 
Mjk.    Fcp.  8vo.  5f. 

Lyra  Gtormanioa,  translated  from  the 

German  by  Miss  C.  WniKwoRTH.  First 
Sbribs,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief 
Festivals;  Second  Series,  the  Christian 
Life.    Fcp.  Byo.  5$.  each  Series. 


Lyra    Saoharistioa  ;    Hymns   Bod 

Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion,  Andent 
and  Modem ;  with  other  Poems.    Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Orbt   SHrpi.ET,  M.A.      Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo. 
[Jiof  f 


Ityra  Mesaianioa ;  Hymns  and  Yertes  oa 
tho  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient  and  Modem ; 
with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6dL 

layra  Myatioa ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Baored 
Subjects,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Formiag  a 
companion -volume  to  the  above,  by  the 
same  Editor.    Fcp.  8vo.     [^Nearly  ready. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England ; 

a  complete  Hymn-Book  in  accordance  with 
the  Services  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of 
England :  the  Hymns  translated  by  Miss  C. 
WiNKwoRTH ;  the  Tunea  arranged  by  Prof. 
W.  S.  Bennett  and  Otto  Goldschxidt. 
Fcp.  4to.  lOf .  6dL 


Hjmna  from  Iiyra  Qermanioa,  i8mo.  u.    >  Congregational  Edition.    Fcp.  l§,9d. 


Travels,   Voyages,  ^r. 


Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 

Political  and  Social  Sketches  on  Russia, 
Greece,  and  Syria.  By  Henrt  A.  Tillet. 
With  6  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  10«.  W.  I 

Explorations     in      South  -  west 

Africa,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  Lake  Ngami. 
By  Thomas  Baines.  8vo.  with  Map  and 
ninstrations.  [/a  October, 

South  Americfin  Sketches ;  or,  a 

Visit  to  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Organ  Mountains, 
La  Plata,  and  the  Parank.  By  Thomas  W. 
HiNCHLiFF,  M.A.  F.RG.S.  Post  8vo.  with 
niostrations,  12«.  6J. 


Explorations   in    Labrador.     By 

Hehrt  Y.  Hind,  MJL    F.RG.S.    With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.    2  vols.  8vo.  82f. 

The  Canadian  Bed  Biver  and  Aasinni- 
boine  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Ex- 
peditions. By  the  same  Author.  With 
Maps  and  Illnstrations.    2  vols.  8vo.  42s. 


The   Capital  of  the  Tycoon;  a 

Narrative  of  a  3  Years*  Residence  in  Japan. 
By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  42s. 

Last  Winter  in  Borne  and  other 

lulian  Cities.  By  C.  R.  \Veli>,  Author  of 
«  The  Pyrenees,  West  and  East,*  Ac  1  vol. 
post  8vo.  with  a  Portrait  of  *  Stella,*  and 
Engravings  on  Wood  from  Sketches  by  tha 
Author.  [/n  the  Autrnmn. 

Antomn     Bambles     in     Korth 

Africa,  including  Excursions  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis.  By  John  Ormsby,  Author  of  the 
*  Aacent  of  the  Grivola,*  in  *  Peaks,  Passes^ 
and  Glaciers.*  With  9  Vignettes  and  4  foil- 
page  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Sketches 
by  the  Author.    Post  8vo. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.    Exenr- 

sions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Camiola,and 
FriuU  in  1861,  1862,  and  1863.  By  J. 
Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill,  F.RG.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
8vo.  Ilu 
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FeakSyPasseBy  and  Glaciers ;  a  Series 

of  KxcuFBions  by  Members  of  the  Ali^ne 
Club.  Edited  by  J.  Ball,  M.R.I.A. 
Foarth  Edition ;  Maps,  Illustrations,  Wood- 
cats.  Sqnare  crown  8vo.  21<. — Travellers' 
Edition,  condensed,  16mo.  5a.  Cd. 

Second  Series,  edited  by  E.  8.  Kbvitxdt. 
M.A.  F.RG.S.  With  many  Maps  and 
Jllastratlons.  2  vols,  sqnare  crown  8to.  42a. 

Nineteen  Maps  of  the  Alpine  Distriots, 
fh>m  the  First  and  Second  Series  of  Peaks, 
Pattts,  and  Glaeien,    Price  7a.  6A 

Mountaineering  in  1861 ;  a  Vaca- 
tion Tour.  By  Prof.  J.  Tyndall,  F.ILS. 
Square  crown  8to.  with  2  Views,  7a.  Cd, 

A  Summer  Tour  in  fhe  Grisons 

and  Itslian  Valleys  of  the  Bemina.  By 
Mrs.  Hen RT  Fresiifield.  With  2  Coloured 
Maps  and  4  Views.    Post  8to.  10«.  Cd, 

Alpine  Byways  ;  or.  Light  Loa\es  gathered 
in  1859  and  1860.  By  the  same  Authoress. 
Post  8ro.  with  Illustrations,  10«.  6d, 

A  Lady'sToiirBoundMonteBosa; 

including  Visits  to  the  Italian  Valleys. 
With  Map  and  Illustration?.    Po^t  8vo.  14a. 


Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  «• 

of  Moontaineen.  By  Cbarx^bs  Packl 
With  Maps,  &c  mod  a  new  Appendix. 
Fcp.6a. 

Guide  to  the  Central  AlpB^  in- 

eluding  the  Bernese  Oberland,  KmUn 
Switzerland,  Lombardy,  snd  Western  TVieL 
By  Joiiw  Ball,  M.R.i.A.  Post  8ro.  with 
Maps.  lluJmmt. 

Guide  to  the  Westefxn  Alps.  By  Iha 
same  Author.  With  an  Article  on  tW 
Geology  of  the  Alps  by  M.  E.  Dsson.  Pon 
8to.  with  Maps,  &c.  7f.  Bd, 

A   Week   at   the    Land's    End. 

By  J.  T.  BuoiiT ;  assisted  by  E.  IL  Ronn» 
R.  Q.  Couch,  and  J.  Ralfh.  With  Mjp 
and  96  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8ra  6a.  6dL 

Visits   to    Bemarkable    Places: 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Sceoei  illot- 
trative  of  Striking  Passages  in  Kngliih 
History  and  Poetry.  By  Wiluam  Howirr. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  £a- 
gravings,  25a. 

The    Bural    Life    of    England. 

By  the  ssroe  Author.  With  Woodcuts  bv 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8to.  IfcCiL 


IVoj'ks  of  Fiction. 
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The  Gladiators  :  a  Tale  of  Rome  and 
JudjBA.  By  G.  J.  Whytb  Melvillb. 
Crown  8vo.  5i. 

J>igb7  Orand*  au  Autobiography.  By  the 
same  Author.    1  voL  5i. 

Kftta  Ck>V'entrj,  an  Autobio^n^pby.    By  the 
1  ToL  5«. 


General  Bounce,  or  the  Lady  and  the  Lo- 
custe.    By  the  same.    1  roL  5«. 

Holmby  Honse,  a  Tale  of  Old  Northampton- 
shire.   1  vol  5ji. 

Good  for  Nothing,  or  AU  Dowu  Hill.    By 
the  same.    1  vol.  6«. 


The  Qneen'8  Maries,  a  Romance  of  Holy- 
rood.    1  vol.  6i. 

The  Interpreter,  a  Tale  of  the  War.    By 
the  same.    1  vol.  5m, 


Tales   firom    Greek    Mythology. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar 
ofTrin.CoILOzon.  Second  Edition.  Square 
IGmo.  B§.  6d, 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes.  By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos.  By  the  same 
Author.    Fcp.  8vo.  4«.  Sd, 

The  Warden  :  a  Novel.  By  Amthoht 
Tbollopb,    Crown  8vo.  Si.  Gd, 

Barohester  Towers:  a  Sequel  to  'The 
Warden.'  By  the  same  Author.  Crown 
8vo.5f. 

The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys: 

an  Historical  Romance.  By  W.  Bbamlbt- 
MooRE,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  Gerrard's  Cros^, 
Bucks.  With  14  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  5f. 


Poefiy  and  the  Drama. 


Moore's  Poetical  Works,  Cheapest 

Editions  complete  in  1  voL  including  the 
Autobiographical  Prefaces  and  Author's  las! 
Notes,  which  are  still  copyright.  Crown 
8to.  ruby  type,  with  Portrait,  7«.  6rf.  or 
People's  Eflition,  in  larger  type,  12j.  6dL 

Moore's  Poetical  Works,  as  above.  Library 
Edition,  medium  8ro.  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette,  21«.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  St.  Sd,  each. 

Tenniel's    Edition    of    Moore's 

Lalla  Rookh,  with  68  Wood  Engravings 
fiom  Original  Drawings  and  other  lllnstra- 
tions.    Fcp.  4to.  21«. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh.  S2mo.  TUie,  it. 
16mo.  Vignette,  2».  6rf.  Square  crown  8vo. 
with  13  Plates,  15«. 

Maolise's  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish 

Mebdies,  with  161  Steel  Pistes  from  Original 
Drawings.    Super-royal  8ro.  81«.  6<f. 

Moore's  Iriah  Melodies,  S2ma  Portrait, 
Is.  16mo.  Vignette,  2f.6d.  Square  crown 
Sra  with  13  Plates,  21s. 


Southey's    Poetical   Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Librsry  Edition,  in  1  vol. 
medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette, 
14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3f.  6J.  esch. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Borne ;  with  Ivry 

and  the  Arrmada,  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulay.     16mo.  A$,  Gd, 

I«ord  Macaulay's  Iiays  of  Anoient 
Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  b}'  G.  Schark.    Fcp.  4to.  31s. 


Poems.    By  Jean  Inoelow. 
tion.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


Sixth  Edi. 


Poetical  Works  of  Letitia  Elisa- 
beth Landon  (L.E.L.)    2  vols.  16mo.  10s. 

Playtime  with  the  Poets :  a  Selec. 
tion  of  the  best  English  Poetry  for  the  use 
of  Children.    By  a  Ladt.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 


The  Bevolutionary  Epiok.   By  the 
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Bowdlar^    Family    Shaiki^peare, 

cheaptr  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol. 
large  type,  with  86  Woodcut  Illastrations 
price  14f.  or,  with  the  same  Illubtratioms, 
in  6  pocket  yoU.  6s,  each. 


An  Rngliiih  Tragedy ;  Unrj  St^m-^ 

from  SoHiLLSR;  and  Mdlle.  De  BtUc  Isle. 
from  A.  Dumas, — each  a  Plar  in  5  Ada,  hj 
F&AHOEa  AlfHE  KRMB1.K.     Pott  8to.  12c 


Rural  Sports^  ^c. 


Enoyolopa&dia  of  Hural  SporU ; 

a  Ck>sii[»!tJte  Account^  Hiaiofical,  Practical, 
and  Desdifitive,  of  Hiiatmg,  Shootinj^i 
Fiihing,  KacJrvg,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Bi^iuk. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  flrom  Deaigns 
by  Joiin  LKB€if).    Svo.  4^i. 

CoL    Hawker^B    Instruotiond    to 

Young  Sportamen  io  sll  that  rvlates  to  Guiu^ 
and  Sbootjiig.  Revtsvd  by  the  Author's  Sos. 
S^naift  crown  Sro.  nitfa  illmtrations,  M^ 

Kotea  on  Biflo  Shooting,    By  Cap- 

t«iti  H  EATON,  AdjuiAQt  of  the  Third  Man- 
cbeater  HideYoIufiteer  Corpi.  Fcp.8ro-  2«.6fl- 

The  Daad  9bot,w  Sportim&n'B  Cotti  pi  t  to 

Guidfi ;  a  TreBti4«  on  the  Vm  of  the  Gun, 
Dog -breakiug,  Pigeon- shooting,  &e.  B7 
M*Ri£SMAa.    Fcp.  ^p.  ivith  Pliit«£,  5if. 

The  OhAsd  of  the  Wild  B^  B043r 

in  Dflvon  and  J^omt-rset.  By  C.  P,  Coi+LTNii, 
With  Map  and  llluftrationj.    Square  crown 


The  Cricket  Field  ;  or,  tibe  Whi^ 

and  th«  $<ieiii'4  of  th«  Game  of  Crklsit.  1^ 
J,  Pre  Korr,  B-A,  Trio*  CoIL  Oxen.    «i 

Edition,     Fcp^  Sto.  S«. 

The  CriQk«i  Tutor  ;  a  TrvshtiH  ««MM  ' 
rf»:tjcd.    By  tin:  aaina,     tBrnoL  la. 

The  Horse^s  Foot,  and  how  tolsMf 

it  Sound.    By  W.  Mtjj%  Eaq.    M  Edl^ 
with  lUtutfationL     Imp.  ivo.  12a,  iUt 

A  Plain  Tra^iae  on  HorB«-ahoela«.  If 

Che  as  me  Author.     Pool  @ro.  wjtb  lUMtit- 
tion^t  2jl 

General  Bomarka  on  etmbl**,  m^A  lx> 
amplaa  of  Stable  Fiulngm  By  ib*  ^br 
Imp.  em  with  ta  Plata*,  L4«. 

The  Horse :  with  a  TVTaib«<  tm  J 

By    WlLUAM    YotfATT.      N«i 

rjird  and  anJaficed.    tv4.   witli 
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Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Mercantile  Affairs. 


The  Law  of  Nations  Considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities.  By 
Tbaybrs  Twisa,  D.C.L.  Regius  Professor 
0^  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
2  vols.  8vo.  30«.  or  separately.  Past  L  Peace, 
12s.  Part  IL  War,  18f. 

A  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.  M<;ul- 
LOCH,  Esq.   8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  50s. 

The   Study  of   Steam   and    the 

Marine  Engine,  for  Young  Sea  Officers.  By 
a  M.  Saxbt,  RN.  Post  Svo,  with  87 
Diagrams,  5m,  6d, 


A  Kautical  Dictionary,  defining 

the  Technical  Language  relative  to  the 
Building  and  Equipment  of  Sailing  YetseU 
and  Steamers,  Ac.  By  Arthur  Tooho. 
Second  Edition ;  with  Plates  and  150  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  18«. 

A  Mannal  for  Kaval  Cadets.    By 

J.  M*Neil  Boyd,  late  Captain  li.N.  Third 
Edition ;  with  240  WoodcuU,and  11  coloured 
Plates.    Post  8vo.  12*.  6d. 

•,•  Every  Cadet  in  the  Royal  Navy  is  required 
by  the  Regulations  of  the  Admiralty  to  have  a 
copy  of  this  work  on  his  entry  into  the  Nacfjr. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 


Modem    Cookery    for    Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a  System  of  £asy 
Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully 'tested 
RecdptSL  By  Eliza  Acton.  Newly  re- 
Tiaed  and  enlarged ;  with  8  Plates,  Figures, 
and  150  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8to.  7s.  Gd 

On  Food  and  its  Digestion ;  an 

Introduction  to  Dietetics.  By  W.  Bructon, 
MJD.  Physician  to  Sl  Thomas's  HospiUl, 
Ac.    With  48  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  12». 

Adulterations  Detected ;  or.  Plain 

Instructions  for  the  Discovery  of  Frauds  in 
Food  and  Medicine.  By  A.  £L  Hassall, 
M.D.    Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  17«.  GdL 

The  Vine  and  its  Fruit,  in  rela- 

tion  to  the  Production  of  Winew  By  James 
L-Dehmak.    Crown  dra  8s.  6(2. 

Wine,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cellar. 

By  Thomas  G.  Shaw.  With  28  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood.    8vo.  16«. 

APractical  Treatise  on  Brewing; 

with  Formula  for  Public  Brewers,  and  In- 
sCraetions  for  Private  Families.  By  W 
BiACK.    8vo.  lOi.  M, 


Short  Whist ;  it«  Rise,  ProgrcM,  mod 
Laws:  with  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Caasino, 
Ecart^  Cribbage,  and  Backgammon.  Bj 
Major  A.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 

Hints    on    Etiquette    and    the 

Usages  of  Society ;  with  a  Glance  at  Bad 
Habits.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  a  Ladt 
ofRABK.  Fcp.  8vo.  2».  6</. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer;   a  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and 
Criminal.     I9th  Edition,  extended  by  the 
I       Author ;  including  the  Acts  of  the  Sessions 
I        1862  and  1863.    Fcp.  8vo.  10*.  6d, 

I  The  Philosophy  of  Health;  or,  an 

I  Exposition  of  the  Physiological  and  Sanitary 
Conditions  conducive  to  Unman  Longevity 
and  Happiness,  By  Southwood  Smith, 
M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and 
larged ;  with  New  Plates.  8  vo.  IJuai  i 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By 
T.  Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  5«. 

The  Maternal  Management  of  Children 
in    Health    and    Disease.     By    the   sassa.^ 
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Notes  on  Hospitals.  6j  Florence 
KiOHTiNOAUc  Third  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  13  Plans.    Post  4to.  18«. 

C.  M.  Willioh's  Popular  Tables 

for  Ascertaining^  the  Value  of  Lifehold, 
Leasehold,  and  Charch  Property,  Renewal 
Fines,  &c;  the  Public  Funds;  Annual 
Average  Price  and  Interest  on  Consols  from 
1731  to  1861  ;  Chemical,  Geographical, 
Astronomical,  Trigonometrical  Tables,  &c 
Post  8vo.  10«. 


Thomson's   Tables  of    Interest^ 

at  Three,  Fonr,  Four  and  a  Half,  and  Fivt 
per  Cent ,  from  One  Poand  to  Tea  Thovtsod 
and  from  1  to  865  Days.     ISmo.  8«.6dL 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge and  Library  of  Referaooe:  comprisa; 
an  English  Dictiooary  and  Grammar,  a  Vm- 
versal  Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Dictiouir. 
a  Chronology,  a  Law  DictionaiT,  a  Synep^ 
of  the  Peerage,  osefal  Tables  &e.  Fcp. 
8to.  ]0«. 


General  and  School  Atlases. 


An  Elementary  Atlas  of  History 

and  Geography,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time,  in 
16  coloured  Maps,  chronologically  arranged, 
with  illustrative  Memoirs.  By  the  Kev. 
J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.    Royal  8vo.  12«.  6<f. 

Bishop  Butler's  Atlas  of  Modem 

Geography,  in  a  Series  of  33  full -coloured 
Maps,  accompanied  by  a  complete  Alpha- 
bet iciil  Ind^53C»  Kcw  Edilioti,  corrected  and 
cnUr^jcd,     Kovnl  8v-o,  lOi.  <?«/. 

Bisbop  BuUer'e  Atlas  of  Ancient 

Geo^iipb}',  in  a  &erie*  of  24  fwlhcoloured 
Maps,  accon^panicd  by  a  complete  Accen- 
tuated Indt^x.  New  Edition,  i^irrvcted  aod 
cnliLrgc*).     Knyeil  8vo,  12** 


Sohool  Atlas  of  Fhyaioaly  F^ili- 

tical,  and  Commercial  Geography,  in  K 
full-coloured  Maps,  accompanied  by  dt- 
scjiptive  Letterpress.  Bv  £.  HcGBVk 
F.R.A.S.     Uoyal  8vo.  10«.  CdL 

Middle-Class  Atlas  of    Genenl 

Geogr4phy,  in  a  Series  of  29  fall-cdoue^ 
Maps,  containing  the  most  recent  Tcfri- 
torial  Changes  and  Discoreriea.  By  Walisb 

Fhysical  AUas  of  Oroat  J&ritain 

Slid  Irrland ;  cnmpriiJng  30  fiiT!  riViTiri 
Maps  with  iUuatniire  TtftiTpraii,  lbffali| 
a  ccmcice  SytiOE»ii  of  Brittab  r^^^ticrf  Qv^ 
grapby.  By  WAt  TtK  WIms^  WMMJk 
Fcp.  4  to.  7t,  M 


INDEX. 


AcrOM's  Modern  Cookery   19 

Aftcmoonof  life •.  14 

Alcock's  Reaidence  in  Japan 15 

Alpine  Gaide  (The) 16 

JoomalCnie) ao 

A  pjoHM*t  Manual  of  the  Metalloids 8 

AKAao*sBiogT»pi>iM  of  Scientific  Men  ....  4 

Popular  Astronomy 7 

Meteorological  Bsaays 7 

A  BNOLo'f  Manual  of  Enf  liah  Literature. ...  ft 

AsRorr's  Elements  of  Physics 8 

Atberstone  Priory  16 

Atkinson's  Papinian   4 

ATBk's  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge IS 

Bacon*s  Essays,  by  Wh atbly 4 

Life  and  Letters,  by  Spbodi. HO —  S 

Works,  by  Ellis,  Spbddino,  and 

Hbatu 4 

BaiR  OQ  the  Emotions  and  Will 6 

—^  on  the  Senses  and  Intellect 6 

on  the  Study  of  Character 6 

BAiNK8*a  Explorations  iu  S.W.  Africa  ....  15 

Ball's  Guide  to  the  Central  Alps 16 

——Guide  to  the  Western  Alps 16 

BATLDOiN's  Rents  and  Tillages 13 

Bbblbpsch's  Life  and  Nature  in  the  Alps. .  8 

Black's  Treatise  on  Brewing 19 

Black LBY  and  Fbibdlandbb's  German 

and  English  Dictionary 5 

Blainb's  RuralSports 18 

BLiaiiT's  Week  at  the  Land's  End 16 

BooBK B*s  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine. .  12 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine. ...  12 

Bowdlbb's  Family  Shakspbabb 18 

Boyd**  Manual  for  Naral  Cadets 19 

BBAMLBY-MooBB'sSix  Sisters  of  the  Valleys  17 
Bb*  hob's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 

andArt 9 

Bba Y  '•  (C.)  Education  of  the  Feelings 7 

Philosophy  of  Necessity 7 

(Mrs.)  British  Empire 7 

Bbkwbb*b  Atlas  of  History  and  Geography  20 

Bbifton  on  Food  and  Digestion 19 

Bbistow's  Glossary  of  Mineralogy 8 

BmoDife's  (Sir  C.  B.)  Psychological  Inquiries  7 

Works 11 

Bbowk's  Demonstrations  of  Microscopic 

Anatomy 10 

Bkowm  b's  Exposition  of  the  S9  Articles  ....  13 

Pentateuch  and  Elohistic  Psalms  IS 

Bucklb'b  History  of  CiYilization a 

Bull's  Hinte  to  Mothers 19 

Maternal  Management  of  Children..  19 

BuxsBit*s  Aoalecta  Ante-Nlcsna 14 

_  Ancient  Egypt a 

HIppolytns  and  bis  Age 14 


Bunsbn's  Philosophy  of  Universal  History  14 
Bun  yam's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  illustrated  by 

Bbnnktt 11 

Bubbb's  Vicissitudes  of  Families 4 

Butler's  Atlss  of  Ancient  Geography  ....  90 
Modem  Geography 20 

Cabinet  Lawyer 19 

Calvert's  Wife's  Manual  14 

Cats  and  Fa  r  li  k's  Moral  Emblems 11 

Chorale  Book  for  England 15 

CoLKxso  (Bishop)  on  Pentateuch  and  Book 

of  Joshua 13 

Collyns  on   Stsg-Hunting  in  Devon  and 

Somerset 18 

Commonplace    Philosopher   in  Town    and 

Country 6 

Companions  of  my  Solitude 6 

Cokinoton's  Handbook  of  Chemical  Ana- 
lysis    9 

CoKTANSEAU's  Pocket  Freuch  sud  English 

Dictionary 5 

Practical  ditto 

Con  ybbabb  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles 

ofStPaul 14 

CoPLA  md'S  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  10 

Abridgment  of  ditto 10 

CotTON's  Introduction  to  Confirmation ....  14 

Cob's  Tales  of  the  Great  Persian  War a 

Tales  from  Greek  M y thology 17 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes 17 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  A  rgos  17 

Cresy's  Encyclopedia  of  Civil  Engineering  12 

Crowb's  History  of  France 2 

D'Aubiokb's  History  of  the  Refbrmation  in 

thetimeof  Calvim 2 

Dead  Shot  (The),  by  Marbsm an 18 

De  la  Rive's  Treatise  on  Electricity 8 

Dbnma N's  Vine  snd  its  Fruit 19 

Dr  Tocqubvillb's  Democracy  in  America  2 

Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  Quality 8 

Disraeli's  Rerolutionary  Epick '  17 

Dixon's  Fasti  Bboraeauct 3 

DoBsoN  on  the  Ox 18 

Dullinoer's   Introduction  to  History   of 

Christisnity   14 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms  7 

Doyle's  Chronicle  of  England 1 

Edinburgh  Review  (The)  20 

Eilice,a  Tale 16 

Ellicott*8  Broad  and  Narrow  Way 13 

^—^  Commentary  on  Ephesiana ....  13 

Destiny  of  the  Creature IS 

Lectures  on  Life  of  Christ IS 
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1-:  LLicoTT*8  Commentary  on  Galatiant  ....  IS 

Pastoral  Epiat.  IS 

Philippianc&c.  13 

Tbeaaaloniaos  1 S 

Esiaytand  Reriewt U 

KsMya  on  Religion  and  Literature,  edited  by 

Manning 14 

Kssayt  written  in  the  Inter >ala  of  Buttnest  6 

FAiRBAiRN*a    Application    of     Caat    and 

Wrought  Iron  to  Building la 

Information  for  Engineers  ..  12 

Treatise  on  Mills  is  Miilwork  If 

First  FHendship  16 

FiTZ  Roy's  Weather  Book    7 

Forstbr's  Life  of  Sir  John  Bliot S 

Fowlkr's  Collieries  and  Colliera 11 

Fraser*s  Magazine  20 

Frrsh  field's  Alpine  Bywsys 16 

Tour  in  the  Grisons 16 

Friends  in  Council 6 

From  Matter  to  Spirit   6 

Froudb's  History  of  Englsnd 1 

O  arratt's  Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  Instinct  9 

Geological  Ma^zine  S,  90 

Oi  LDBRTand  Church  ill's  Dolomite  Moun- 

Uins 15 

Goodetb's  Elements  of  Mechanism II 

GoRLaSQufsiionson  Brownb's  Exposition 

of  the  39  Articles IS 

Gray's  Anatomy 10 

Grbsnr's  Manual  of  Coelenterata   8 

Manual  of  Prutosoa    8 

Grovb  on  Correlation  of  Fhysicsl  Forces  ..  8 

Gryll  Grange 16 

G wilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Architectore  ....  11 

Handbook  of  Angling,  by  Ephhmbra 18 

Hartwig's  Sea  and  ita  Living  Wondcn. ...  9 
Tropical  World   9 

llAAiALL'a  AdtiH^ritloikt  Drtf^^frd  ....„.,  )|^ 

lif  al »h  y rwUitatar  A l^ia    9 


HowsoN'a  Hulaean  Lectarea  on  St.  Pa«L ...  U 
HuGHBS's  (B.)  Atlaa  of  Physical,  Pditkal, 

and  Commercial  Geography M 

(W.)  Geography  of  Britiah  His- 
tory    7 

: —   Manual  of  Geography 7 

H u LL A h's  History  of  Modem  Masac 1 

Hymns  from  Lyra  Germmmicm IS 

Ingelow*8  Poems 17 

Jambsok's  Legends  of  the  Saints  smI  Mvw 

tyrs  II 

Legends  of  tha  MMtoMM   II 

Legends  of  the  MonaMic  Onlacn  II 

Jambson  and  Bastlakb's  HiaU>ry  oC  Omr 

Lord II 

JoH  Ks's  Hone  Walka  and  Haliday  RanslilM  t 

Johnson's  Patentee's  Manual  It 

Practical  DraaahtasM* 19 

Johnston's  Gssettcer,  or  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary   } 

JoNBs*s  Christianity  and  Common  Seaaa  ..  T 

Kalisch's  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment    1 

Hebrew  Grammar I 

KBMBLB'aPlaya 18 

Kknnbdv's  Hymnologia  Christiana   U 

KiRBY  and  Spbncb's  Entomology   9 

Lady's  Toar  round  Monte  Rosa if 

Landon's(L.B.L.)  Poetical  Works ly 

Late  Laurels li 

Latham's  Comparative  Phlk>logy    • 

Eoxhsh  Dictionary • 

Handbook  of  the  knglisb   Las- 

ir»««:«  I 

— Work  on  th«  Rngliah  Laagnaga  • 

Leisure  Hoora  in  Town f 
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Lyra  DomeBtica 15 

Bacharistica. 16 

Germanica   11,  is 

MeMianica  15 

Mystica , 15 

Sacra 15 


Macau  LAY '8  (Lord)  Knsyi 

- — Higtory  of  England 

—  — —  Lav*  of  Ancient  Rome 

Miirf^llnncouii  Writinf^s 

■--    ■ ~  3|itech» 

— — -^ —  Speecbfti    on    Parliamentary 

Reforrn.  

MACiHAfii^Ji  Afrkanv  Rt  Home 

M^CDocaALL'i  Tbeory  of  War 

McLKQD'i    Uiddle'Ciais  Atlas  of  General 

G^ogTmphf  .,...,...„ 

PhyatcalAtUa  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland  

McCulloch'8  Dii^iionan'  of  C4>m™ji?rce. ... 

GHti^rapUiCAl  Dictionary.... 

Maqi?  nirs  Lifeof  pRttiorMatLjew 

Rome  Bnd  iU  Rulert     

MAt^l^o^9   ndoor  Gardi^Der  
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